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FOREWORD 


It is not enough to direct a traveller in <the unimaginative words of the 
guide who draws up an itinerary of a country and dryly enumerates its 
riches, An evaluation cannot be made in terms of statistics or topographi¬ 
cal descriptions. To portray a land, to tell of it, is to attempt to define 
its soul-its history, customs, scenery, the particular quality of the air one 
breathes there. 

But the most colorful and incisive text is often powerless when it comes 
to translating such subtleties-which are perhaps best glimpsed in a 
freehand, marginal sketch. The nuances of a land can be far better 
perceived in a water color. For-^tl),is -.reason, sketch artists, painters, and 
writers have all collaborated.to produce this book. Great Britain, more 
than other countries, demands an interpretation such as is afforded by 
the dual medium of the written word and the graphic art, 

The ancient kingdom of Elizabeth is not only a great nation seen on the 
world's checkerboard, England maintains today a miraculous balance 
between traditionalism and modernism, between the glories of the past 
and the exigencies of the present. She attracts everyone’s interest in these 
times because of the stability she represents, because of the moral security 
of her people, who subscribe to both liberty and discipline while com¬ 
bining the seeming paradoxes of a devotion to tradition and an enthusiasm 
for whatever tomorrow will bring, 
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F ar back in the dateless ages, when 
no human cry disturbed the seat 
birds wheeling over the eternal 
tides, the destiny of these islands 
was shaping in the womb of time. 

Then new creatures set foot upon 
the ancient shores, erect, self* 
conscious, with skilful hands that could make or 
mar, Slowly they learned to fashion their tiny 
craft and ride them out on the bosom of the 
ocean, seeking the horizon. Thus a new race was 
born, “men who go down to the sea in ships". 

These seagirt isles were discovered by an 
adventurous navigator named Pytheas, about 
300 B. C. He found them inhabited by a 
fair*haired race, the Celts, who had come 
from Gaul. 

These Ancient Britons wore bright*coloured 
clothes, with necklaces of glass beads. They 
rode the waters in wicker coracles and dug-out 
canoes. Druidism was the national religion. 
Its rites included the o£ering of human 
sacrifices, 

Twice in the middle of the first century 
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A. D. Julius Caesar's galleys bore Jowu on 
the Kentish coast and his terrible arniics 
tnarched inland. By the end of the second 
century the Roman conquest was complete. 

Civilization grew under the conquerors; 
better laws were enforced; agriculture improv. 
ed; great roads were constructed. 

After the Romaits withdrew in the Iilth cent¬ 
ury Saxons, Jutes and Angles overran Britain 
and finally became supreme. 1 he.se Angles, 
or early English, were experienced seamen. 
Their appearance was fearsome. In battle, 
their cheeks were paitited blue. Their long 
galleys had prows shaped like dragons or 
swans. Remains of such ships are still some, 
times unearthed. Woden and Thor were 
their gods. The small Christian church of 
Roman times had died in Britain. 

Augustine and his monks came in the sixth 
century and converted King Ethelbcrt of Kent. 
Canterbury then became the ecclesiastical 
centre of the country. 

Later, ferocious pirates troubled the English 
Kingdoms ; they were the Danes, or Vikings, 



who sailed up the creeks in great black boats 
to ravage and plunder. Canute, the Dane, 
became king. But the English dynasty was 
restored by Edward the Confessor, the Founder 
of Westminster Abbey. 

William of Normandy invaded in io66 and 
his mailclad honsemen overcame Harol^ near 
Hastings. In five years the whole country lay 
at the feet of the Conqueror. 

It was William I who made the Domesday 
Book, that great land«survcy which still exists. 

The Normans were warlike but cultured. 
They inaugurated profound chaiiges in British 
life, and better government. Their architects 
ural genius was expressed in immense stone 
castles, abbeys and cathedrals, with massive 
walls and semicircular arches. Many of these 
structures still adorn the land. 

Edinburgh emerged into prominence in the 
nth century by becoming the capital of 
Scotland. The saintly Queen Margaret 
brought this about by persuading the king, 
Malcolm Canmore, to make it his residence 
instead of Dunfermline. She was English, and 
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her marriage to Malcolm led to the setllemciU 
of many of her countrymen in Scotland. 
English became the language of the court in 
preference to Gaelic. 

Scotland benefitted by Margaret'.s influence. 
She introduced religious reforms and .secured 
better marriage laws. She died in 1093 
was canonized. 

In Britain, Henry 11 reformed the political 
and judicial systems. His place in English 
history is that of a great Lawmaker. 

His warlike son, Richard Cceur de I..ion. is 
mostly remembered for his zeal and valour iu 
the'Crusades, striving to recover the Holy 
Land from the Mohammedan.s. In these 
Wars of the Cross he spent much time, money 
and effort, taking 8,000 men to Palestine in a 
fleet of a hundred transports. This valiant 
and romantic king spent a great deal of his 
reign in other countries than his own. 

There developed in this Early Plantagenet 
Period a struggle between the barons and the 
Crown, arising out of the despotism of the 
monarchy. Ultimately, in my. King John 
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was forced to sign tlie Magna Carta. This 
ensured, mainly, that no one should su£er in 
life, property or liberty without trial by the 
law of the land. (Four copies of this historic 
charter still exist. In recent years one has 
been lent for a period to the Library of 
Congress, Washington.) 

In the Later Plantagenet Period Edward I 
conquered Wales, thus consolidating the power 
of the Crown. Upon his son (later Edward II) 
he conferred the title of Prince of Wales. 
Since then the Heir Apparent to the British 
Throne has borne that title. 

* 

A new era began with Henry VII in 148^. 
The menace of foreign invasion together with 
internal strife led the nation to give the 
Tudors absolute power. 

A masterful figure comes striding into the 
scene at this period, that of Henry VIII. This 
muchmiarried monarch raised his country 
prestige in the world. He maintained the 
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balance of power in Europe and established a 
powerful navy, The Papacy was opposed and 
England made independent of Rome. This 
was the beginning in these islands of the 
change known as the Reformation. 

Navigation made great advance,s in the reign 
of the Virgin Queen, his daughter Elizabeth, 
the supreme figure of the Tudor dynasty. 
More ships were built, on longer keels. Boanh 
ing tactics gave way to artillery. 

The “ Invincible Armada " was launcheil by 
Philip II of Spain against England, while he 
massed an army in Flanders ready to invade. 
But fireships from the little English vessels were 
sent among the Spanish giants with deadly 
effect The mighty fleet was defeated. Conn 



plete ruin was its fate, for on the return voyage 
ship after ship was dashed on the rugged coasts 
of the Orkneys, the Shetlands and the Hcbrii 
des. Only a remnant ever reached home, 
Philip’s plan was broken. England was safe 
again. 

Elizabeth's was a time of great personalities. 
A matchless lustre was added to it by the 
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world's greatest dramatic poet, William 
Shakespeare, 

The daring naval commander Sir Francis 
Orake - the Hnst Englishman to circum^ 
navigate the globe—had been active for years 
in harrying the Spaniards on the high seas. 
Elizabeth, before Spain's final defeat, pretended 
to disapprove of Drake's exploits; but she took 
a share of the spoils and rewarded him with a 
knighthood j 

Literature and learning rose to great heights 
in her time. Universities and Grammar 
Schools were founded. The Renaissance 
architecture appeared. 

* 

* * 

Charles I fooli.shly resisted ail attempts of 
the Commons to participate in government. 
This cost him his head. 

England became a Commonwealdi for ten 
years under Oliver Cromwell. When the 
monarchy was restored in 1660 the country 
went wild with joy. 


Charles H hail liii’lt cap.il'ililies, Init was 
extravaganl iuul spl(>iiiilul);i't)t, sjvMulini: tw 
much time ami iiuMiry with his 
His hrnther. James tl. ii imi f>* lesteir Ruiiwu 
Catholicism. He was tirw'ii Iroiit the Mircmc 
and fle«l to France. 

Louis XIV supported httti ami prcp.ifni to 
invack* En{;laml> While the comhiited t..ii;.;lish 
ami Dutch fleets swept the t,!hanne| Ite a"eim 
bled his ships at Brr.st anti ronlmi, 

In the ensuiii}; battle the l iench were fertcsl 
to retreat. Twelve ol their l.u^esl .ships fmrk 
refuge in the hay of l.a Hogue ’I'here, as 
tlrey lay in .shallow water, they wen; atiachesl 
and de.stroycil umicr the very eyes of James 
himself. 

Parliament itow uiul heitcefortlt hecaine the 
ruling power in England. It called William 
and Mary to the throne; ami snlwetjuenlly 
Anne, who was the la,st of the Stuarts, 

The chief event of Queen Anne's reign was 
the union of the Parliaments of Englaiul and 
Scotland, in 1707. By this act the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain came into In'iitg, 
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, Elector of Hanover 

to the llntish riirono was established by tin 
Act of betllciiieiit. 1701. 

The Scottish rebellions in lyiy and jy.t, 
were atteiii|Ms to reslore tlie Stuarts. The first 
miu}. was in favour ol'il.e son of j«„.es I|, 
Tins iaihni;. the jacobiu-.s trieil again thirty 
yeitrs later, their l.ero beinj- CTiarles Edward 
vStuart, ,son of the former claimant. “ Bonnie 
Prince Uiarlie " was iwenly.five. Iiaiidsorne 
and pliant, a d.uintle.ss leader convinced of his 
royal rights But he was utterly defeated and 
fled to the Highlands. 

Aided by the loyally of Ins countrymen, for 
five montlis be escapetl capture altlioiigb a 
price of £jo.oo,i was put on his bead. Finally 
he crossed to France. So ended one of the 
most romantic epuanles in Scottish history. 

From 1700 Cicorge 111 oeeiipied the throne 
noniiiially, lor sixty years, 





During his reign the development of machii 
nery caused the domestic system in industry to 
be replaced by the factory system, a change 
now known as the Industrial Revolution. 

The American Rebellion arose out of 
England's claim to tax her colonies without 
granting them representation in Parliament. 
America’s Declaration of Independence ultim* 
ately revolutionized British colonial policy. 

Looking back to the iSth century we see 
Great’ Britain improving her agricultural 
methods and, in the towns, cultivating music, 
art and literature. Sir Joshua Reynolds fonndi 
ed the Royal Academy. Handel's oratorios 
enjoyed the Royal favour. Witty conversation 
and polite letter*writing were in vogue among 
the “ quality " But coarseness and inhuman, 
ity prevailed among the masses. 

The upper classes, too, had their trouble* 
some members. Gambling and intemperance 
were rife. Good eating was the general rule 
among the well*to*do. 

Streets were narrow, cobbled and ilhlit. 
Idle young men of fashion amused themselves 
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nightly by roaming in bands to beat up 
pedestrians and upset the watchmen's boxes, 
leaving the old fellows imprisoned inside. 

Painted signs swung and creaked over the 
shops as well as the taverns. Few houses were 
numbered; these signs were therefore necessary 
for identification, as the working classes could 
not read. 

Newspapers came into extensive use in the 
t^Sth century, supplanting the newsletters of a 
fortncr time. The first number of the 
" Times " came out in lySy. 

In the early 19th century England was again 
threatened with invasion; but Admiral Nelson 
met the combined French and Spanish fleets 
at Trafalgar and gained the day. It was on 
this occasion that he hoisted on his flagship, 
the ‘ Victory ", the famous signal, “ England 
expects every man to do his duty. " 

The ambitions of Napoleon Bonaparte ’ 
proved a long menace to British security, 
but in i8iy Wellington, the " Iron Duke, " 
defeated him finally at Waterloo. 

The sofcalled “ first gentleman in Europe " 





was something of a rake, both as Prim-e Re# 
gent and as George IV. He was deservedly 
unpopular. He squandered a good deal of 
money, notably on architecture of a llaiiiboyant 
style. The stilhexisting Oriental Pavilion at 
Brighton was one of his freaks. The hi.sioiy 
of Great Britain includes the .story of the first 
application of steam power to locomotion. 

The Stockton and Darlington Railway was 
opened in i82y, during the reign of George IV. 

William IV, his brother, saw the first Par# 
liamentary Reform Act (1R311, which extend# 
ed the franchise to the tenant and house# 
holding cla.sses. He was fallowed by the 
young Victoria, who reigneil longer than any 
other Sovereign in her country's history. 

British Gilonies were widely developed in the 
19th century. The increased use of coal cans# 
ed an expansion of iron and steel mamifac# 
tures. It was the world's first scientific age. 

The electric telegraph, the telephone and 
the typewriter did much to revolutionize 
social life. Electricity was used for the 
purposes of illumination and locomotion. 
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Steamships displaced sailing vessels on the high seas. 

The major mditary events of Victoria's reign were the Crimean War, the 
Indian mutiny and the South African War. 

Edward VII succeeded to the Throne in ‘the first year of the aoth century 
stlal was upon 

The Fir-st World War brought the terrible innovation of air warfare 

A new chapter in naval history was made by the Battle of Jutland, fought 
in the early summer of 1916. ° 

Post,war politics established the Irish Free State and produced the first 
British Labour Government. 

The Greater War, global in its magnitude, tested the full resources of Britain 
on land and sea. 


The Battle of Britain fulfilled the prediction of an English poet : over the 
countryside of these islands “ the nations' airy navies grappled in the central 

Again the invader was repelled. A maritime people remained secure within 
shores that had proved impregnable since 1066. 

Again Great Britain welcomes the friendly visitor to lier white,clifFed coasts, 
her storied cities, and her fruitful countryside. 
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HISTORY OF LONDON 


A LITTLE Celtic settlement named Lynidin becoming the largest city in 
the world. That is the story of London in a phrase. 

You may easily find the spot where London began, although few 
Londoners know where it is. Walk from the Mansion House down Wallbrook 
and Dowgate Hill towards the river until you reach a flight of steps at the 
water’s edge. This is the very cradle of London 1 
You have covered the course of an underground river, the Wallbrook. 
It was once an open navigable stream. Here where the little river joined the 
big one there was a thriving community years before the ambitious Roman 
landed in Rent. In this embryo London merchants from Gaul traded with 
the British in metals, skins, timber, and perhaps in slave boys and girls. 

As to its laymut, you may see something similar nowadays on many a trop* 
teal river. At the mouth are the houses and offices of European traders. 
Surrounding them are the huts of the natives. The British dwellings in 
Lyivdin were probably clustered on the rising ground where St, Paul’s 
Cathedral stood later, and in the district now named Cornhill. 

The conquest of these islands by the Roman legions really began in 4^A.O. 
The Britons did not submit tamely. In 6i the Queen of the Iceni (East 
Anglia), Boadicea, bore down on Londinium with a large force and killed 
thousands of Romans. But the revolt was quelled and the valiant queen 
destroyed herself. On the Victoria Embankment is a statue of Boadicea. 

Britain was a Roman province for 400 years and Londinium.was its chief 
commercial city. In London's museums and elsewhere you may see relics of 
its buried past— Samian pottery, mosaics, bricks and tiles, coins, tools, oxibones. 
A little dull, you may say, trying to visualize the RomamBritish scene. 
And then something seems to clothe it with flesh and blood: children's 
shoes, women’s rings and safety/pins, a devoted wife's inscription over the 
tomb of her husband. The surface of London has been and still is rising 
at the rate of one foot every century. Therefore excavators of Londinium 
have to go down fifteen and even eighteen feet. The city wall was probably 
made in the second century. 
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The City of London, from a XVIth century map. 


Those parts of the wall visible above ground are not the origuiul work but 
additions, of the middle ages, A case in point is the welbknown bastion in 
the churchyard of St. Giles, Cripplegate. No di.strict in Lomlon suffered 
more heavily from bombing than this; but the ancient fragment .survived 
intact. Parts of the true Roman wall are accessible uudergrouitsl here and 
there. A piece may be seen under the yard of the CJeneral Post Oilicc 
in Giltspur Street. It is enclosed in a vavilt and rcachetl by a stairway. 

Behind a grid in the wall of St. Swithin’s Church, Cannon Street, is the 
oldest relic in the streets of the City — tlie Roman Stone or London Slotte. 
This was the central mark from which all road distance.s were niea.stired. 
It stood originally on the other side of the street. 

The Roman Empire was tottering in tlie early years of the fifth century. 
Its legions were then withdrawn to cope with troubles elsewhere. 

London declined surprisingly after their departure. A veil of oblivion 
falls over its history. We get only a glimpse behind the curtain in 4^7, to 
see fugitives flocking from the victorious Saxons wlio had conquered Kent. 
■ Again the curtain drops, until a Christian church is founded in 604, and 
Mellitus becomes Bishop of London. It was pillaged by the Danish invaders; 
then Alfred the Great repaired the defences and strongly fortified the city. 
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But it was not yet regarded as the capital. Edward the Confessor founded 
Westminster Abbey and attached a royal residence to it in the nth century. 
He was friendly with the Abbot of the Benedictine Monastery on Thorney 
Island, and on this spot the great new church was built. 

In 1066 William the Conqueror moved the court from Winchester, the 
capital, to London. Soon the Tower rose on the banks of the Thames and 
London became supreme. It thrived under the Norman kings who were 
also French dukes. Continental trade increased. 

William I granted the City a Charter, which still exists and is kept at the 
Guildhall. Historians make much of this little strip of parchment with its 
sixty<six Anglo<Saxon word.s. But really they granted no new beneEt; they 
only conErmed the existing .state of things. 

London's population grew and building increased. But the streets were 
narrow, and instead of spreading outside the walls, mediaeval London became 
more and more congested and the houses were made taller. 


London in the XVlIIth century. 
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had become a conglomeration of over<populated wooden houses jutting into 
a maze of narrow streets. 

Then came the Great Fire of id 66 . 

Though this prodigious flaremp destroyed the fabric of London it also 
purged the town of the last vestiges of the Great Plague. In the previous 
years that awful scourge had carried off 100,000 Londoners, a fifth of the 
population. The Fire broke out in Pudding Lane (still to be found near Fish 
Street Hill) and ended at Pie Corner, Smithfield. This terrible blaze raged for 
four days and destroyed 13,000 houses and go churches. Yet fewer than 
halfiaidozen citizens lost their lives! After the Fire architect Wren prepared 
a new plan for London. It was a masterly rebuilding scheme providing for 
wide straight roads and broad open spaces. It never materialised. The 
merchants would not wait. They were afraid that unless the City was rebuilt 
quickly trade would go elsewhere. Thus was lost an opportunity such as 
never occurred again until Nazi bombers set London ablaze again in 1940. 

One good result of the Great Fire, however, was that dwellings of timber 
and thatch gave way to those of brick and. stone. 

The handsome squares of Bloomsbury, Marylebone and elsewhere belong 
to the late 17th and the 18th century. These grassy places with welhpcopor* 
tioned mansions show planning of a high order. 

The talk of the town in 1819 was id)out a new kind of public vehicle — the 
omnibus. It was a good idea from France. An English coachbuilder named 
Shillibeer who had learned to make the% vehicles in Paris started a London 
service between Marylebone and the City, It was a great success. 

This pioneer brought a few conductors from France to serve on his 
buses. One London paper observed : "It is said that a number of yo^B^ 
ladies make a practice of taking their daily ride to and from the BardHjH 
order to improve their knowledge of French.” 

An immense sensation was caused by the opening of London's first 
railway for passengers in 1836. It ran from London Bridge to Deptford 
Greenwich, a distance of nearly four miles. 

Hyde Park became something like a fairyland in 183'!. Almost worldwide 
attention was focussed upon a vast and lofty structure which rose upon one 
of its spacious lawns. This gigantic building was made entirely of glass and 
iron. It became known as the Crystal Palace. Fire completely ruined it in 
the nineteemthirties. 
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Edward VII brought to the Throae a quality -vyhich can best be described 
as bonhomie. It was never more happily displayed than when he anil President 
Falli&res visited the Franco(British Exhibition in 1908. 

Its object was to celebrate the Entente Cordfale, that friendly understanding 
for which the King was largely responsible. 

Il'you are one of those who revel in map<reading you will enjoy trying to 
answer the question : “What is London ?“ The answer is complex. There 
are several Londons, so to speak. Until 1829 only the City was cnlitleil to 
the name. Since then several new areas have been delincrl and superimposed 
one after another on the map, and they do not coincide. Here arc the (our 
main boundaries ; 

The City of London; area approximately one square mile; population at 
night, about 12,000; on a working day, 400,000. 

The County of London; area 117 square miles; population, 4,000,000. 

The Metropolitan Police District, generally called Gfeater Lonilon; roughly 
a fifteen mile radius from Charing Cross; area 7jo square miles; population 
8,yoo,ooo. 

The Metropolitan Traffle Area; 2,000 square miles; population over 9,000,000. 

So this is London I The bewildered tourist neecl not try to comprehend 
the impossible. He may comfort himself with an observation made by a 
distinguished writer from the U.S.A. at a time when London was less prodigious 
than it is today : “No person can be said to know London. The most 
that anyone can claim is that he knows something of it.” 
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P RINCES Street, Threadueetlle 
Street, C^ornliill, Loinbard 
Street, King William Street, 
Wallbrook. Queen Victoria Street, 
and the Poultry end of Cheapside 
all lead to the heart of the City. 
This is the financial and commer/ 
cial centre of the United Kingdom; 
and three famous building.s domi* 
nate the scene—the Mansion 
House, the Royal Exchange and 
the Bank of England. 

The Mayoralty being an older 
institution than either the Bank or 
the Royal Exchange the Lord 
Mayor's official residence claims 
first attention, with its fine Coriiv 
thian portico, over which, in the 
pediment, is a symbolic bas(relief 
suggesting the dignity and wealth 
of the City. Before tliis hottse was 
built in the middle of the i8ih cen* 
tury Lord Mayors tran.sactcd offi> 
cial businciis in their own homes. 

Modern holders of thi.s office, 
which is a yearly one, have some 
reraarkahle privileges. The Lord 
Mayor i.s the City’s 
chief citizen and magis^ 

^ trate. Within its bourn 

daries he takes prece* 
dence over everyone 
except the monarch, 
even princes of the blood royal. 
No troops may march through the 
City without his permission, except 
ting a few favoured regiments, who 





have to give him notice beforehand 
of their intention. He is kept 
informed of the secret password to 
the Tower. 

The tourist can survey the gen* 
era! scene to good advantage if he 
goes across the open space to the 
top of the steps of the Royal 
Exchange. It is from this position 
that the Lord Mayor reads Royal 
Proclamations, notably on 4 e 
accession of a new King or Queen. 

Sir Thomas Gresham of Queen 
Elizabeth s time instituted the 
Exchange. His idea was that there 
should be a central building in 
London where its merchants could 
meet to discuss business, as there 
were similar buildings in other 
great capitals of Europe. The 
Queen favoured the idea and came 
to see the Exchange; thereafter 
it was known as The Royal 
Exchange. 

This edifice went up in the 
flames of the Great Fire. That 
merry monarch Charles II opened 
the next Exchange on this site. It 
was destroyed by fire in the late' 
eighteen>thirties. The present 
building was opened by Queen 
Victoria in 1844. 

It will be seen only too clearly as 
this story proceeds that fire has 
been one of London’s greatest 
enemies. Fire insurance compa* 
nies came into existence a year after 
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Cornhill, Lombard Sreet and the Mansion House. 

the Great Fire and until the early nineteenth century each inaintainecl its 
own engine and staff of firemen. Each company also i.ssiicd its own di.stim 
guishing metal disc, which was affixed to the wall of the in.sm od house. When 
afire occurred the various staffs turned out and went to it; hut if the huruinK 
building bore no fire,mark nothing was done. If the hou.se was insured, only 
^e firemen of the company concerned got to work. Tlie othei s said, “ This 
IS not our fire, and went home I 

res?den^''‘‘ fire,marks on old .shop.fronts and 

In 1832 fire insurance companies had the good sense to combine in a fire 
extinguishing force. But not until i86y was was this public service underta, 

^ O’' 
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Uoyd', CorpcMio^ pop,t,|y ,i„p|y l|^., ^ 



the SKond and the present Royal Exchange. In 
1928 It removed to handsome new premises of 
Its own in Leadenhall Street. 

Lloyd s was so named because in the reign of 
Charles II the business of marine insurance 
was carried 0,1 in a coffee house kept by one 
Edward Lloyd. The coffee houses of that time 
were largely used as commercial centres, certain 
houses being particularly favoured by men belong, 
ing to certain branches of commerce. 

Tourists from the U.S.A. may care to go to the 
rtar of the Exchange to see the bronze statue of 
George Peabody, a philanthropist whose Trust 
buildings for what used to be called the Working 
Gasses are still occupied in various parts of 
London When he died in 1869 his remains rested 
for a few days in Westminster Abbey. They 
WMe afterwards taken to his native Massachusetts. 

The Stock Exchange used to occupy part of the 
Royal Exchange building, but since the early 
^th century has had premises of its own in Capel 
Court, behind the east side of the Bank of England. 

The public hears much but sees little of 
England's chief money market, for only members 
(Stockbrokers) and their clerks are allowed within 
the sacred precincts. Visitors are frowned upon 
and photographers forbidden in " The House, " 
as the privileged ones call it. 











































Entry into tills High 
Society is not easy, even 
financially. Its four thou< 
sand members have each 
paid something like four 
hundred guineas entrance 
fee, and another forty is 
required as the unuual 
subscription. A powerful 
committee enforces a strict 
code of rules framed not 
only to protect the corpof 
ration's honour but the 
interests of the public 
■which buys stocks and 
shares. 

Most professions and 
pursuits have their own 
vocabulary. Some curiousi 
ly zoological terms arc 
frequently heard " on 
'Change. " Bulls, bears 
and stags arc everyday 

The Rflyal Exchange. 

' ° Stockbrokers do pot ad» 

vertise; but most of them 
are men of the world in more senses than one, and doubtless make profitable 
connections in the world of Sport (in which their members ard very prominent), 
art, music, literature and entertainment. 

The Bank was founded in the sixteeninineties, the moving spirit in its 
formation being (not surprisingly) a Scotsman, by name William Paterson. 
It is housed in a modern building which replaced the original structure by 
Sir John Soane. 

Ever since the Gordon Riots of 1780 the Bank has been guarded nightly 
by a detachment of soldiers, consisting of an officer and of the ranks. 

Observe the War Memorial (First World War) in the open Space before 
the Bank, Two riflemen are represented, one standing at ease with his hands 




covering the top of his rifle barrel. This attitude would be an offence against 
King's Regulations in real life. 

Undoubtedly this space in front of the Bank—a hub from which historic 
thoroughfares radiate like spokes—is the best place from which to observe 
the stir and bustle of normal City life. To see this great tide of humanity 
at its flood watch it flow into the streets when the public clocks strike one. 
Lunch>time is strictly observed in business London; so is the afternoon break 
for tea, though this can be taken at desk or counter. 

Every class of the business community is well supplied with eating and 
drinking houses in the City. The captains of commerce have their first< 
class restaurants, where special tables and waiters are reserved for their use. 
For them, it is time well spent. Big business is done over the coffee, among 
men who call each other by their Christian names yet know little of each 
other's private lives. 

Others of the executive class favour those few old chop houses which still 
flourish, with names that were well known in the i8th and 19th century. 
They may have once been inns, but are now' Citymen’s restaurants, closed 
on Sundays. Here you may refresh yourself in an atmosphere of antiquity, 
on a high«backed wooden settee, surveying a row of bright pewter tankards 
or a rack of churchwardens' pipes. There is good food and drink in 
here, cooked and served in the old 
tradition. 


Consider the George and Vulture, for 
example, just off Cornhill. It is famous 
because Samuel Pickwick stayed here, 
in the vivid imagination of Dickens. 
On the wall of the dining room (foo 
merly the coffee room) are two old 
parish boundary marks, where two 
City parishes meet. You may have 
your joint in one parish, and, by 
shifting along the seat a couple of feet, 
your sweet in another! 

Then there is Pimm’s, in the Poultry, 
anotlier old-fashioned place with a good 
name. Here you may either sit down 
to it, upstairs, or stand at the counter 
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on the ground floor, where bowlenhatted men exchange "shop" talk in groups. 

The rank and file of this mighty commercial army, the men of the desks 
and the girls of the typewriters and switchboards, are found in their thousands 
between one and two o'clock at the marble»topped. tables of a hundred tea* 
shops. Three companies compete in London for this enormous trade. They 
serve the public well and do not lose by the bargain. They are Lyons, the 
A.B.C. and the Express Dairy Company. These light re.staurants are a 
twentieth<century phenomenon, arising out of the influx (in the late Victorian 
era) of women into the City. 

There is yet one other lunch*time type—he or she who prefers to spend the 
precious hour in the open*air. On Tower Hill, in St. Paul's Churchyard, 
in the Temple Gardens and'many another quiet retreat you may .see those 
who take their mid)day sustenance from paper bags and attache cases, .smoking 
a leisurely cigarette afterwards and scattering the crumbs to the Cockney 
sparrows. 

A short walk from the Mansion House along Cheapside leads to Bow 

Church, properly called St. Mary*le»Bow, 
one of Sir Christopher Wren's most beau* 
tiful works. This is the church of which 
it is said tl\at to be born within the sound 
of its bells is to be a Cockney. It is also 
the church of the Dick Whittington 
story, which has been told to millions of 
English children in the course of the 
centuries. It recounts that as a boy he 
was leaving London and trudging up 
Highgate Hill with his cat when he heard 
Bow Bells chiming, and they seemed to 
be calling him back. So he returned to 
the City and lived to become its Lord 
Mayor three times. 

St. Mary*le*Bow was heavily bombed in 
the late war, but (as in a surprising number 
of cases) the steeple survived intact. This 
vras particularly fortunate as it is one of 
the most lovely steeples in the world, 
Notice the nine*foot gilt City dragon 
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still securely poised aloft. 

On the north side of Cheap* 
side is King Street, which leads 
to the ancient Guildhall, Lon* 
don^s civic centre. 

A magnificent hall was built 
here in the i;th century, so 
well constructed that even tlie 
Great Fire of London did not 
cause it to collapse. 

The Gothic front facing King 
Street was added in the late 
i8th century, excepting the 
beautiful porch, which belong* 
ed to the original building and 
has survived both World Wars. 
There were further additions 
and extensions in the 19th cen* 
tury. 

The Guildhall suffered badly 
in the air raids but is still in 
use for its traditional purposes. 
It is the City’s chief place of 
assembly for meetings in the 
National, civic and social inte* 
rest. Here are held the meet* 
ings of the Corporation and the 
Common Council; also, every 
9th of November, the banquet 
which follows the Lord Mayor's 
Show. On that occasion the 
Prime Minister and members 



The Monument 


of his Cabinet are always present and the Premier makes an important speech. 

Permission to view the Great Hall can be obtained from the uniformed 
neadle at the door.. 

Notice the significant name of the Monument. Every other monument | 
IS the so*and*so or the such<and<such monument; but this is “ The Monument," 
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The neanby Underground Raih 
way Station has the same name. 

This fluted Doric column is 
not—as is often stated—the 
work of Wren, but of Robert 
Hooke, City surveyor of the 
sixteenfSeventies, the period of 
its erection. It marks the spot 
where the Great Fire began. 

North east of the Monument 
is Pudding Lane, and here—so 
the story goes—a baker's boy 
overheated the oven and thus 
started the historic blaze. Mere 
guess*work, really; but the 
Monument is loi feet high 
because Pudding Lane is just 
that distance from the base. 

The strange gilt decoration on 
top is supposed to represent a vase from which flames arc is.suing. 

There is no lift (elevator) in the Monument: it was built too years loo early. 
When the small entrance fee has been paid there are }4y siep.s to be mounted. 

From the top of this column one gets a near view of the fine roof garden 
on Adelaide House, an immense modern pile of bnsinc.ss ollices. During 
the late war vegetables were grown up here; but in normal times it is laid 
out with flower*beds, lawns, walks and crazy pavements. There is a miniature 
putting green and a small orchard of fruit»bearing trees. Bceliive.s are also 
to be seen. They house a stock of 60,000 bees which get their honey from 
the London parks and gardens. 

The City of London Cathedral dedicated to St. Paul is the third Christian 
church on this site. The first was Saxon and the second Norman. The 
present edifice belongs to the Stuart period. It is Sir Christopher Wren’s 
masterpiece and was thirty years in building, being finished in 1710. 

The immense oak doors of the west front, said to be the largest one<piccc 
wooden doors in existence, are opened only on special occasions. 

In the north tower is a peal of twelve bells and a five»minute service bell. 
The south tower contains the biggest bell in the country—“ Great Paul. " 
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It weighs seventeen tons. The clock strikes on three bells, an ancient hour 
bell and two quarter bells. The hour bell is tolled only on the occasions 
•of the death of Royalty, the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Bishop of London, 
the Dean of St. Paul's or the Lord Mayor. 

Though the dome is not so lofty as that of St. Peter's, Rome, it is said to 
be better proportioned, and is often described as the world's most handsome 
dome. 

The Cross and Ball are jdy feet from the pavement : the number of days 
in the year. (These are not Wren's originals : they were removed in 1820 
and the present ones put up.) Half/a<dozen men were engaged in getting 
this hollow ball into position, and to celebrate the completion of the work 
they sat round a table inside the ball and partook of a rump»steak dinner. 

The flat pieces of ancient stonework in the lawn on the south side are all 
that is left of the previous cathedral. Old St. Paul's, destroyed in the Great 
Fire of i 666 . 

On the north side of the churchyard is the site of St. Paul’s Cross, marked 
by a modern monument. Here for centuries stood London's chief opemair 
pulpit. It has been said that in past times the scenes round St. Paul's Cross 
might be compared to those at “ Orators' Corner ” every Sunday in Hyde 
Park of to<day; but this is misleading. Here by the great cathedral was no 
free speech for the people, no open platform, for only official pronouncements 
were made—^the decrees of popes, kings, queens, parliaments and prelates. 
Sermons were preached to which monarchs came and listened. Papal bulls 
were read, heretics denounced and books burned. 

Perhaps the most remarkable curse ever solemnly pronounced at St. Paul's 
Cross was in the fifteenth century upon shoemakers who made shoes with 
peaks of more than two-inches in length! Such shoes made it difficult for 
the wearer to kneel in prayer. Old pictures show the Devil wearing long< 
pointed shoes. 

Enter the Cathedral by the right-hand door of the front. A few paces 
forward is the Chapel of the Order of St. Michael and St. George. This 
Order was founded to honour men who have served the country in colonial 
and foreign affairs. Look up at that glorious array of richly coloured banners 
of the Knights of the Order. Students of heraldry (not to mention embroidery) 
could spend a happy hour here. 

The interior of the dome is a truly impressive sight. One hundred feet ; 
from the floor is the Whispering Gallery, famous for a curious acoustic phe- 
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iiotnenon. If a companion 
is with you up here you 
should stay on one side of 
tlie gallery and he should 
walk round to the other. 
You are now 108 feet apart, 
yet what is said in a low 
voice by one will be clearly 
heard by the other. 

From this gallery a .stairway 
leads to the exterior Stone 
Gallery. 

Study the pictures inside 
the dome before leaving the 
Whispering Gallery. They 
were painted by Sir James 
Thornhill, and during his 
work on them an extraordi* 
nary incident occurred. 

Working on a scaffold and 
aKsorhed in his painting he 
one day forgot his surroundi 


« p „ higs, anti in the manner of 

artists working on a large 
, scale began to walk haek and 

back to get a better view of what he was doing. Utterly forgetful, he backed 
to within two or three feet of the edge of his lofty platform. .Another step 
or two and he would have fallen down on to the stone floor ami certain death. 
But a workman on the scaffold saw what was happening. He snatched up 
a pot of paint and threw it over the picture. Of course the horrified artist 
rushed —and saved his lifel 


Visit the crypt to see, among other notable sights, the tomb of Sir ChristoplKi- 
Wm. who was the first to be buried in his own cathedral. 

It IS only a plain black marble slab on the floor. On the widl over it, however. 
IS of the fam^ epitaphs of British history, a Latin inscription composed 

last sentence, an oftrquoted line, translates as follow,s : 
Reader, if you seek his monument, look around you. " 
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Few realize what a many/sided genius lies here. He might almost be com* 
pared to Leonardo Da Vinci. Wren was not only an architect, but a pro« 
lessor of mathematics, a professor of astronomy, an inventor j he devised 
some sort of calculating system, studied medicine, surgery and anatomy and 
was Member of Parliament for Windsor. This great architect and noble 
character lived to be over ninety and in that long lifetime achieved a pro« 
digious amount of work. Fifty#two of the City churches destroyed in the 
Great Fire were rebuilt by him. 

A general rule may be pointed out here for the guidance of those who 
explore church buildings. Where inscribed stones are found on the floor 
an actual tomb is indicated; but in the 
case of a wall tablet there may be a 
coffin or an urn of ashes underneath or 
the tablet may be only a cenotaph, that 
is, a memorial to one (or more) buried 
elsewhere. 

The main part of this vast crypt, 
which extends the full jength of the 
nave, contains the worldTamous tomb 
of the DtJ{e of Wellington, hero of 
Waterloo. He died in iBji at Walmer 
Castle in (Cent and his body was 
brought to St. Paul’s from Chelsea 
Hospital (where it had lain in state) in 
an amazing funeral car, specially made 
from melted<down cannon taken in his 
campaigns. 

This strange hearse can he seen at the extreme west end of the crypt; 
Twelve black horses dragged this monstrous vehicle through the streets. 

Near this remarkable relic, framed on the wall, are pictures of the car 
being drawn through the City. 

These are contemporary drawings from The Illustrated London News, the 
only picture newspaper of that period and England's oldest illustrated news« 
paper. 

Next to Wellington's tomb is the elegant memorial over the remains of 
Lord Nelson, the great admiral who fell at Trafalgar in the hour of victory. 
(Observe the beautiful stone casket over this tomb. Cardinal Wolsey had 
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this made by an eminent Florentine sculptor .inti lioped lo liave used it 
his own tomb. But he died in disRr.icc lur from I.ondon .ind tiie ea,tket 
was then stored at Windsor Cawlc. Then, wlien Nelson fell in haul 
George III gave the casket to adorn the Adiuirjl’s tomh.j 
Nearby is a bust (only) of Col. T. E. Lawrence, speci.dist in Arab affairs 
mysterious and heroic figure of the First World War. anthor of the “ S..,,-' 
Pillars of Wisdom. ■' 

A few paces ahead is a modern mode! of Old .St. Panl'.s. The de.<itruction 
of this huge Gothic pile seems less tragic wlten one is .iware of two facts • 
firstly, it had become badly dilapidated: secomlly. it was h.ibitnally tlesecraicd 
For centuries it had been customary to iwe this great tiave a.s a meetiue.place’ 
either for social or trading purposes. In Queen Eli/.alH-tU'.s time it had been 
necessary to issue proclamations against sluelling, wrestling or shooting in 
at, ^auls Horses and donkeys were sometimes led in at one door and out 
at ^e other; advertisements covered the walks; children played bat and ball 
without hindrance; disreputable men and women met here by apnoi.ilmenf 
the place was a common promenade. Probably .Sbake.speare came here to 
study the ways of mankind. 

Conditions were not so bad as that in Stuart 
times but they were bad enough. The Great 
Fire brought all this tlesecralion to an end. 

A bust of George Washington will be noticed. 
Tourist from the U.S.A. will 1 k> intere.sted in 
the memorial tablet to an American airman who 
joined the Allied forces before that country came 
into the war, and was killed. 

Admiral jellicoe and Admiral Beatty—whose 
\vr'"n household words ihniug the First 
World War—are interred here. It is a custom 
(tliough not an absolute rule) to bury great soldiers 

and sailors in St. Paul's rather than in Westminster 
.Abbey. 

Up in the nave again it may be recalled that 
two bombs fell on this cburcli in the war of 
in the choir and the other in the 
North Transept, the floor of which was sma.shed 
down into the crypt. Though an immense 




amount of damage.was done the dome was unharmed and all the main sup< 
ports of the edifice have survived unimpaired. 

Before leaving by the door on one's right hand the Chapel of All Souls 
should be visited. It is popularly known as the Kitchener Memorial Chapel, 
from the fact that here is a beautiful marble 


figure, recumbent, of Earl Kitchener, Secretary 
of State for War in August, 1914. Rumours 
that his body is here can be disregarded. 
Kitchener was on a state visit to Russia in 
June, 1916, on a boat named the “ Hamp« 
shire, " when she sank from a cause not ascer* 
tained. The great soldier was drowned and 
his body was never found, 

A street with the curious name of “ Old 
Bailey ” runs northward out of Ludgate Hill. 
At its Newgate Street end is the Central 
Criminal Court, where Newgate Prison stood 
until the early years of the present century. 
From the late i8th century until s868 public 
executions were carried out in the open street 
of Old Bailey, Previously the .scaffold had 
been at Tyburn, where the Marble Arch is 
now. 

Murder, treason and other criminal trials 
are held in this court. On top of the building 
is a huge gilt figure of justice. In one hand 
she holds the Sword and in the other the 
Scales. (A rare titbit of information can be 
given here. The pans of these scales have 
holes in them. Why? To oUow the rain to 
pass through them. If full of water, these 
large pans would be so heavy as to overload 
the figure!) 



The famous thoroughfare known as Fleet Street gets its name from the 


Fleet River, which rises on ^^ippstead Heath and used to be an open navi* 
gable stream, but now flows underaroundiv-lts^ outfall can be seen under 
Blackfriars Bridge. 




Most of the national newspapers have their offices here, though that of 
The Times is in Printing House Square. Blackfriars. 

Comedy, tragedy, romance and adventure are meat and drink in this place 
of world affairs; but few of its news stories arc more vivid or sensational than 
the daily tale of fleet Street's own achievement. Fortunes and reputations 
are made and lost in a day in the Street of Ink. In its crowded byways are 
inner rooms where titled proprietors and their editors hobnob with Ministers 
of the Crown. Government policy is not merely discussed in these awful 
sanctums—it is influenced. But sights like these arc not for common eyes. 

You may see and hear the rank and file of the newspaper world, however, 
if you know where to look for them, in the restaurants and taverns of Fleet 
Street. Though the mental atmosphere of the journalistic world ha.s changed 
somewhat since Victorian days something of the old intellectual Bohemian 
air still lingers, and in The Cheshire Cheese, the Cock, the Falslaff and a 
dozen other houses you may find yourself—at the right time—among the 
men who keep those mighty wheels turning. These arc the gathering places 
of reporters and sub<editors—the men behind the scenes who correct the 
grammar of the Great. 

The literary»minded will be interested in Wine Office Court, off Fleet 
Street, because Oliver Goldsmith lived there; and the thirsty sightseer will 
be drawn to it because here is that celebrated tavern, The Cheshire Cheese. 

This ancient hostelry dates from just after the Great Fire. Its vaults existed 
before then. Notice outside the long list of monarchs under whom this 
house has flourished; also the much«worn doorstep, pro,served by a grid 
because famous men have trod thereon. 

In normal times a wonderful pudding, made from a secret recipe is served 
once a week to all comers in the winter. Among other delicacies it contains 
beefsteaks, oysters, larks, kidneys and mushrooms. This princely dish may 
weigh as much as 8o lbs. and require zo hours of cooking. It used to be 
customary to open the pudding season in October by inviting a celebrity 
to make the first cut. A Bishop of London once performed this rite; so did 
Dean Inge of St. Paul's. Lord Rosebery, Lord Oxford, Lord Haldane and 
Viscount Grey all officiated in their days. So did the actor<maiiager, Sir 
Herbert Tree and Sir Arthur Conan Doyle. Likewise Jack Dempsey! 

Do not leave without seeing the stuffed parrot. In its lifetime during the 
1st world war it enjoyed an international reputation for bad language, as 
may be proved from the press cuttings on the wall. 
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thousand years of traffic has 


marched and wheeled along 


(his highway in a ceaseless stream. 


When the walled City could no Ion 


ger hold its teeming people they over. 


flowed towards (he setting sun 


Westward—against the t>revai!lng 
wind—away from (he foetid odours 
of the crowded (own. 


No man-made embankments dam 


mcd Old Father Thames in those 


days. For ages the tide had flowed 


up to this muddy track. It was the 


strand of the river. Men calied it so 


Now a stately line of palaces rose 


along its waterfront, with gardens 
at the river's edge. Their names 
continue, reminding London of 


its storied Itaat 
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A n arctiway with a row ol humau 
heads spikinl on it nseil to he 
where Fleet Street joins the 
Strand. To»day tlie plate i.? marked 
by a moniinient called the Griftin. 
This is Temple Bar, the western 
boundary of the City, flcre the 
Strand bejTins. 

Before Wren's time there was a 
heavy woodeit bar here. Me rcpla. 
ced it with a great atone gateway, 
which was the main entrance to the 
City for two centuries. (A gilt 
model of this arch can be seen over 
a restaurant on the Strand .side.) It 
was of Portland stone, in the Corine 
thian style. 

Stirring scenes were enacted here. 
It was at Temple Bar that the mob 
gatlrered in times of popular excite# 
merit, especially when a new traitor's 
head was to be exhibited. A letter 




written by Horace Walpole in 1746 
says : “ I have this morning passed 
under Temple Bar, where people 
make a trade of letting spyglasses at 
a halfpenny a look. " Brisk business 
was done in this way! 

An ancient ceremony which still 
takes place at Temple Bar arouses 
the wonder of visitors from abroad. 
Ever since Queen Elizabeth went to 
St. Paul’s to give thanks for the 
defeat of the Spanish Armada it has 
been customary for the reigning 
monarch to pause at this boundary 
to receive the Lord hdayor s pennisf 
sion to enter his domain! A merely 
formal matter, of course. 

Time was when the Lord Mayor 
was entitled to close the gate, on 
which the Sovereign then knocked 
for adinittnnetr. Nowadays there is 
an excliange of ceremonies and the 
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Lincoln's Inn Fields. 


Lord Mayor gives up the City sword to the King, who then graciously rclurna it. 

Temple Bar was removed in late Victorian times. It had hecome an 
obstruction to the eveogrowing volume of traffic. 

The City Corporation allowed a wealthy man to have it foi' ht.s country 
estate and to this day it may be seen at Theobald's Park, near Waltham 
Cross, Hertfordshire. 

Temple Bar was so called because of its nearness to the Temple Church, 
that ancient edifice (heavily damaged in the last war) built by the Knights 
Templar, a military<religious order devoted to the protection of the Holy 
Sepulchre. 

This Order was dissolved in the Middle Ages and the land and it.s property 
were acquired by lawyers. In the course of time this area became London's 
chief legal settlement, the most important of the Inns of Court. These four 
societies—dinner Temple, Middle Temple, Lincoln's Inn and Gray’s Inn— 
alone have the right to admit law students and call them to the English bar. 

These places were called “ Inns " because they once furnished permanent 
residence for their members; and Inns “ of Court “ because of their ancient 




. association with the Court. Nowadays the 

term includes the entire precincts—^halls, 
libraries, chapels, barristers' chambers, 
and gardens. 

The Temple consists of two distinct 
institutions situated on the same site—> 
Inner Temple (within the City boundary) 
and Middle Temple. 

Many a gorgeous feast and merry masque 
has been held in Middle Temple Hall. It 
was built in Elizabeth's time. Shakespeare 
himself played in “ Twelfth Night " 
before that queen in this hall. (It was 
sadly damaged in the last war.) 

There is no more pleasant retreat in the heart of London than the Temple, 
with its spacious gardens and welhkept flower<beds. An air of sedate quietude 
pervades it. 

The other two Inns of Court are situated within the bounds of the Holborn 
district. 

In order of importance, Lincoln's Inn comes next to the Temple. This 
antique domain of the law gets its name from Henry de Lacy, Earl of Lincoln, 
who gave the prop* 
erty to the lawyers. 

It can be approa* 
died from Chan* 
eery Lane by a 
gateway which bears 
the date of iyi8. 

There is a tradition 
that Ben Jonson 
(poet and dramatist 
on friendly terms 
with Shakespeare - 
and Bacon) worked 
as a bricklayer on 
this gateway. 

The Old Hall 




Ifew Oxford. 
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was erected in the late i jth. century, but has been 
much rebuilt. The New Hall dates from Queen 
Victoria's time. Lincoln’s Inn can boast a library 
which was founded in 1497, It includes the 
largest and most comprehensive collection of law 
books in the country, 

The fourth Inn of Court, Gray's Inn, was 
named after the family of de Greys who resided 
here in the ijth. century, This Hall, extensively 
damaged in the late war, Was one of London’s 
architectural treasures, dating from Queen 
Elizabeth's time. She visited it on .several festive 
occasions, once to see Shakespeare’s “ Comedy 
of Errors " performed. The greatest name assoi 
ciated witli Gray's Inn is that of Francis Bacon, 
who was a bencher and had chambers here. It was 
he who laid out the Gardens, which were once 
fashionable walks, and still retain their oldiworld 
beauty. A very old catalpa<trce will be noticed, 
it is said to have been planted by Bacon. 

The High Courts of Justice can be seen at work in the huge Gothic pile 
on the north side of the Strand. The departments functioning here are the 
fCing's Bench, probate (which is concerned with the validity of wills), ilivorce, 
admiralty (maritime afairs) and criminal appeal. 

You should study the list of " causes " (cases) displayed outside and then 
make your way to the public galleries. 

There are several courts but they do not all attract the public. The King’s 
Bench is popular, particularly when a libel or slander action is proceeding. 
The gallery of the Divorce Court is generally* filled. When a cause calibre 
is being tried the doors are often besieged like those of a theatre. 

Nowhere on earth is the dignity of the Law more fully maintained than 
in these halls of justice, Immensely impressive is the central figure of the 
judge in his scarlet robes and his wig. Below him are his clerk and the ushers; 
in the body of the court are the black>gowned counsel; on one side the jury; 
on the other the witness box. 

Against this background the drama and pathos of life are relentlessly revealed 
before the. eyes and ears of the world. Here logic is cultivated on its higher 
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levels the abstruse legal argument, the rapier«like cut>anclithrust of mind 
against mind. 

The tourist who finds himself within reach of the Law Courts on November 
9th may witness the last of its traditional pageants—the Lord Mayor's Show. 
Here is an example of annual civic ceremonial which has survived the centuries 
unimpaired. 

One of the early English kings, growing jealous of the increasing wealth 
and power of the City, decreed that the man chosen by the citizens to be their 
next Mayor should present himself to receive the royal approval. Later on, 
as the monarchs were often absent from Westminster, it was required only 
that the Lord Mayor Elect should appear before the Judges of the High 
Court. For many generations, therefore, he went by river in his civic barge 
to Westminster Hall to fulfil this regulation. 

Nowadays he goes by road to the Law Courts in the Strand to take his 
oath, and the official procession from the Guildhall is known as the Lord 
Mayor's Show. The term arises from the fact that historical and entertaining 
tableaux form part of the procession. The origin of these dramatic and other 
shows was that in former times the populace gathered at an early hour, so 


Somerset House, 





Covent Garden. 


performances were provided on platforms along the route, to keep them quiet. 

The Lord Mayor's journey to and from the Royal Courts of Justice is made 
in a splendid twodtundred year old gilded and scarlet coach, drawn hy six 
superb horses driven by the most impressively dressed person in the whole 
procession ^the Lord Mayor's Coachman. This historic vehicle, seen by 
Londoners only once a year, is decorated with allegorical figures and emblems 
in red and gold, has wheels like those of ancient chariots and is not sprung, 

but hung upon red leather straps with gilt buckles. Its weight is nearly 
four tons. “ ■' 

The ^st casual stroller could not fail to notice Australia House, towering 
like a fortress between Aldwych and the Strand. High over the entrance 
a great bronze sumchariot is seen, its horses plunging out into the air. 

Most of the materials used to make this fine twentieth.century building 
came from Australia. “ 
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You may see specimens of that country's products displayed in the Exhibit 
tioii Hall, 

In a narrow lane on the south side is a reminder that this district was a 
suburb of Roman London. Seventeen feet below the surface is a bath which 
probably belonged to the villa of a wealthy Romano«British merchant. 
This remarkable relic is an apsoheaded oblong, nearly sixteen feet long, 
made of red tiles, As it is fed by a perennial spring the water is always fresh. 

The first riverside palace here was built by the Protector Somerset. After 
his death it was forfeited to the Crown. The present Somerset House, the 
second, is used for Government offices. It contains the Headquarters of the 
Registrar<General of Births, Marriages and Deaths. Anyone's will may be 
examined here on payments of a shilling. This applies even to the testaments 
of the famous. An extra shilling must be paid to view Shakespeare's will. It 
is kept under glass, to prevent mutilation. 

Many notable personalities have played a part in the history of the his» 
toric street of Drury Lane. Perhaps the most romantic was Nell Gwynne, that 
lowtborn witty wench who became the favourite of Charles II and thus the 

mother of a duke. She was 
born in the Coal Yard, now 
called Goldsmith Street. 

Theatre Royal, Drury Lane I 
The very name has a glamour 
about it for English people. 
All attempts to give them a 
National Theatre have failed 
so far; but “ the Lane " is 
England's unofilcial national 
playhouse. The kings and com> 
moners of three centuries have 
taken their pleasure in this 
famous house; its classic boards 
have been trodden by the 
greatest actors of modern times. 

The first theatre here was 
built in 1663. The present 
building, the fourth, was open* 
ed in 1812. It was hit in the 




last war by a high explosive bomh and many incendiaries, whicli did damage 
to the extent of£>o,ooo. But it opened again at Christmas, 19^6, redecorated 
in silver and gold and blue. 

There is an air about this theatre, with its vast stage, immense auditorium, 
spacious entrance hall and broad red/carpeted stairways, thronged during 
a successful run by London's rank and fashion, which belong.s to no otlwr 
playhouse except the huge opera house across the road. In Drury l.ane 
only can you see attendants in the time»honoured livery of scarlet coats, 
knee breeches and white stockings. 

Drury Lane is unique among London theatres in possessing a ghost! This 
spectre, which haunts the auditorium at rare intervals, appears only in the 
daytime. Those who claim to have seen this apparition describe it as a 
handsome man wearing a long grey iSth century riding cloak, a thrceicornered 
hat, powdered wig, long riding boots, and carrying a sword. 

If you care to connect this report with the following story, which is true, 
you are free to do so, About a century ago workmen doing structural attei 
rations to the theatre found a small hrickedfup room. In it was tlic skeleton 
of a man with a dagger in its ribs! 

There was once a quiet convent garden in the district of Covent Garden. 

That fact points to the origin of the name. Later, in the 17th century, it 
became a fashionable quarter, Now this crowded area contains a worldffarnous 
opera house and London's chief market for fruit, flowers and vegetables. 

If you visit it at six o'clock, in the morning you will see a hurly»burly wlilch 
seems a confusion, but is really nothing of the kind, but a first»class example 
of organization.' The place is thronged with vehicles from the Home Counties 
hearing.the produce of their rich market gardens. Lorries are being unloaded 
by porters who with many a “ By your leave " and " Mind your backs " are 
transporting baskets, perilously piled on their heads, to the vans of the retailers. 

Hot cofiee is the usual refreshment; but no time is wasted, for this is 
work done against the clock. It is a scene of animation and effort, pervaded 
by scents of fruits and flowers, presenting many a picture to catch the eye 
of the artist. ’ 

Dominating the background is the renowned Opera House, its history rich 
in great names —Patti, Albani, Santley, Melba, Caruso. 

This fashionable but ilhsituated theatre is the third of the name; the for/ 
mer houses were destroyed by fire. Built ninety years ago, the present theatre 
has the same dimensions as La Scala, Milan. 



High Society put its hallimark upon this opera house in the last century, 
since when a visit to Covent Garden in the grand operatic season has been 
a part of the regular social round. Its fancy dress balls of Victorian and 
Edwardian times were equally famous. 

In the Strand the Savoy Hotel has an international reputation. European 
Royalties, foreign potentates, literary “ lions " and theatrical stars patronize 
its luxurious suites. The Sitvoy Grill is well known as a rendez<vous of 
celebrities. One goes here as much to see and be seen as to eat. It is in high 
favour with visitors from the U.S.A. 

There are restaurants in the Strand which have enjoyed for a century their 
reputation for good food and drink. Simpson's, for example, has been dear 
to the heart of the male gourmet since the time of George IV. John Bull 
goes here to get a square meal of English fare and to drink his native 
brew. This is the place par excellence for roast beef and Yorkshire pudding, 
a cut from a saddle of mutton, or a slice of turbot. 

It is a business man's house from Monday to Friday, the ground floor 
being reserved for men only on those days, though their wives and families 
are welcomed upstairs. In the oak>panelled dining<room you may sit between 
the high leathencovered pewdike partitions which were familiar to genera* 
tions of London worthies. Waiters in white jackets are your servitors. Their 
garb carries on the Victorian tradition. You may find yourself among squires 
up from the country, brawny 
young men of the University 
type, heroes of the Rugby 
field .. “ decent chaps "... 

“ sound fellows "... 

Rule's in Maiden Lane is 
just as attractive, but in a 
different way, What this inteh 
lectuahBohcmian haunt loses 
in space it gains in intimacy. 

Since 1798 Rule's has been 
specially favoured by the 
devotees of drama, literature 
and the arts. Before the Athe* 
naeum Club was formed or the 
Garrick Club came into being 







tKis restaurant was a gathering place for men of wit anti culture. A page 
could be filled with the names of celebrities who have tlinctl and suppetl 
regularly here. Upstairs you may sit in a corner occupietl by the Prince 
of Wales, later Edward VII, when he came to dine quietly with a particular 
friend. The manager will show you the private door which tite royal visitor 
used so as to avoid publicity. In another corner Charle.s Dicken.s was wont 
to take his chop and a glass of wine. 

For the student of dramatic history Rule’s i.s an enthralling place. It.s walls 
are crowded with portraits, playbilU, cartoons, progranune.s, bnst.s and sciilpi 
tured groups, almost all with a theatrical interest. 

This ancient thoroughfare remains what it has been for cenluriM—a high 
street of a nation. Nowadays its emphasis is rather on the lighter .side of 
life, with its theatres, cinemas, wine bars, (locists, je.wellers, goldsmiths and 
silversmiths. 

Tailors, costumiers, beauty specialists and confectioners are to be found 
in the Strand; sporting gear, too, and rare postage stamps can he bought. 

It is a street which reminds even the caitual stroller tlvat he is at the heart 
of an Empire and Commonwealth. Rhodesia, Quccnslaitd and New Zealaitd 
are officially represented in the Strand. 

And towering like a cliff above the south side is Shell Mex House, a great 
white block of modern offices, from the roof of which the panorama of the 
Home Counties may be seen stretching for miles. 

Near by, on the Victoria Embankment, ruses the famous stoncicolnmn 
known as Cleopatra's Needle. The glamourous Queen after whom it lias 
been named never had any connection witli this inunoUtii whicli wa.s one of 
the two erected about lyoo B.C. in Heliopolis by Thotmes III. 

In the year ij B, C. they were transferred to Alexandria. One was brought 
to London in 1878 by Sir Erasmus Wilson and the other taken in 1879 to 
New York City, where it is seen to»day in Central Park. 

When London's “ Needle " was reared in its present position a number 
of objects were deposited in a hollow part of the base, where they remain 
for the wonder and amusement of some future generation. They include a 
copy of “ The Times, " Bradshaw's Railway Guide, a London Directory, 
a map of London, ladies' ornaments and hairpins, children s toys, tobacco 
pipes and cigars, and a dozen photographs of some beautiful Englishwomen 
of the period. 

The Sphinxes adjacent to the monument are modern. 
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MAYFAIR 

J^^ayfalr means more nouiadays 
(han a ta^aJ;ra^lhical boundary. 
I< is a mode of living, lit deoolccs 
reffurd themselvei as more thon 
members of sociely t they are Society. 
Its rules and regulations are not 
/ormiilalcd in written codes. 
Things are <• done ” or ” not done ” 
in May/air. 

Uiiulity is the keynote here—in 
inonncrs, clothes, food, everything. 
The very word has become the mark 
of a class. Leading families in 
May/uir arc •• The Quality ". 
“■ Coronets and Normon blood ” ore 
still revered in these inner circles. 

Mayfair stands for the cult of 
the ele/tant and luxurious, the art 
of shimmintt the cream off life. 
















T he names of London's districts, roads aiul streets, when tLeir origins 
are understood, reveal much of the city's history. Piccadilly is the 
most curious. It was so called after the high collars known as piccadills 
which were worn by men of the early t7lh century and first sold from a shop 
in this street. 

There is nothing obscure about the name '* Mayfair. " It denotes that 
an annual fair was held here every May. from James the Seiond's time until 
the midnSth century, by which time it had become a public nuisance and 
was abolished. Business in cattle and leather was done for three days; tltcn, 
according to a writer of the period, there were such amnseinents as Jugglers, 
cudgel and backsword play... 

Topography confines modern Mayfair to the district bounded on tise 
north hy Oxford Street, the south by Piccadilly, the east by Bond Street 
and the west by Park Lane. Socially, however (and for the purposes of this 
chapter] it may be said to extend southwards across St. James's to Pall Mall, 
eastwards to Regent Street and westwards to Rotten Row, the fashionable 
riding parade in Hyde Park. 

Although the professions and even business interests have secured a footing 
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, in Mayfair during recent years the 
area is still mainly occupied by 
rank and fashion, Superior hotels. 


highfclass restaurants and exclusive 


clubs are concentrated togethe 
with luxurious flats and the town 


houses of county families. May« 
fair's shops cater for cultivated 


tastes in furniture, jewellery and, 
above all, personal attire. It is 
England's fashion centre. To be 


tailored in Saville Row* or there< 


abouts is to attain the peak of 


torial perfection. Beauty salons 
abound, and set those standards 


which are accepted unquestion» 
gly in the feminine world. 

Park Lane, although no longer a 
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The lovely statue itself is a curiosity. It was, in fact, the first public statue 
ever made of aluminium. So light is this metal that Eros can be seen to quiver 
when the wind is high. It was.the work of Alfred Gilbert, R A and like 
Shaftesbury Avenue, commemorates Anthony Ashley Cooper, sewnth 
Earl of Shafte.sbury, a statesman, philanthropist and reformer who died in i88r 
It is something of a mystery that the sculptor should have chosen to comme. 
morate this Christian gentleman (whase statue can be seen in Westminster 
Abbey) by means of a figure of the Greek god of level 
Nazi bombers made sad havoc of Wren's Piccadilly church, St. James’s. 
Now its yard contains a Gartlen of Remem» 


brance, a memorial to the courage and fbrtii 
tude of Londoners during the Second World 
War. 

Across the road are Albany Chambers, 
popularly known as “ The Albany. " The 
original house here was named after Frederick, 
Duke of York and Albany, second son of 
George III. Early in the 19th century it was 
converted into suites of chambers which were, 
until early in the present century, let exclus* 
ively to bachelors. Many celebrities have 
lived in these fashionable rooms including 
Lord Brougham, Lord Byron and—before his 



marriage—Mr. Gladstone. Macaulay wrote — ■' 

much of his History of England in The Albany. ~~ 

Bachelors and widowers no longer monopolize this comfortable retreat. 
Married pairs are allowed, and even dogs and cats; but children are still 
banned, 


Burlington House, on the north side of Piccadilly, is known throughout 
the Englisluspeaking world as the place where the Summer Exhibition of the 
Royal Academy is held. This annual event, always patronized by Royalty, 
is a Social function of the front rank. Within the first few days of opening 
the galleries are visited by all people of importance—cabinet ministers 
included—who can po-ssibly snatch an hour for the purpose. To miss this 
would be to drop out of the Social swim. For many visitors the works of art 
are less attractive than the living panorama of fame and fashion. 

Burlington Arcade is a covered walk with a double row of shops on the 
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nor(h side of Piiwulilly. Tliis RKitwjjyi 
constructed iit the teetis o( hwt century, was 
a f.'iahioii.ible parade in Queen Victoria's time 
and still has a liigli repnlatinn as a sliopping 
ground, especially for those in search of dainty 
gifts. After hnsincss lionr-s the gates are dosed 
at each end hy a liveried porter. 

Tlie RilJ: Hotel has a history dating only 
from the early years of this eentury, hut its 
name is neverthele.ss known among tiie npperi 
class globetrotters of two continents. The 
windows on the vre.st side cominaiul a splendid 
view of Green Park, a pjiaere pleasanee where 
Mayfair saunters to take the air, 

A hundred years ago there stood wliere the 
Rite, is now a great coaching inn known as the 
White Horse Cellars. Readers of classic 
literature will like to have it pointed out that 
Mr. Pickwick and his friends, accompanied by 
Sam Weller, started on their atagc»coach journey to Bath from this inn. 

The only visible reminder of this hostelry is thr figure of a while horse 
over Hatchett's Hotel across the road. 

Bath House, at the corner of Bolton Street, should be not iced as a typical 
town mansion of Victorian and Edwardian London. 

H. R. H. the Duke of York, now King George Vt. was living at Piccad> 
illy, when he was called to the Throne. 

He took this house soon after the birth of Princess Elizabeth, who first .saw 
the light in Bruton Street, off Berkeley Square, in a residence since demolished. 

The gfimdooking structure at the west end of Piccaililly is Apsley House, 
once the home of the " Iron Duke, " Wellington. On the island in the road 
outside is an equestrian statue of this hero. 

This famous house used to be called " No. i, London, " This is explained 
by the fact that until the early 19th century there was a toUgate here; and 
Apsley House was the first house on the London side. 

You will notice heavy shutters against the Hytle Park side of this 
house. It was once besieged by a mob who stoned the windows. On that 
occasion the Duke gave orders that these iron shutters should be put 
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up and left. And there they remain, nearly a century after his death I 

Regent Street, this stately thoroughfare with its graceful Quadrant strives' 
worthily to maintain the reputation of Nash's original work, which was called 
" the finest street in Europe ” Its purpose was to link the Prince Regent's 
mansion, Carlton House, wliich stood where Carlton House Terrace is now 
with the new Regent's Park. Except that the street was never carried beyond 
Langhain Place it wa.-i finished by the time the Prince came to the Throne 
in i8:o, 

Regent Street was rebuilt between the two World Wars. 

The modern thoroughfare contains some of London's best^known fashion 
stores housed in buildings designed by celebrated architects. These fine 
shops with their spacious windows fronted by broad pavements are largely 
devoted to things of feminine interest. They provide a kaleidoscope of 
frocks, furs and furbelows. 

Styles may be somewhat less exclusive and materials not so expensive 
in Oxford Street, but no West End shopping district is in higher 
favour. Distinction is tlie keynote in Piccadilly; Regent Street is somewhat 
grand; but Oxford Street strikes a cheerful and homely note. Housewives 
from the suburbs gather here in its teashops and family parties can be seen 
on any weekday afternoon. 

Selfridge's was established in 
the opening decade of this 
century, It was London's first 
departmental store on the Ameri< 
can model. 

Bond Street is a name to 
conjure with in the world of 
shopping. Bond 
represents the t 
whether in ft 
rics, flowers, 
fumery or pictures, 
ty, nobility and 
patronize its selec 
ments, many of 
housed in fine old 
and Victorian be 
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The northern end a New Bond Street. It contains the one and only 
Sotheby’s. The name of this fanioui auction room is known to every hihlioi 
phile and art collector in the world ol culture 

Sotheby's occupy the bviilding winch wjw osier tlie l^ore Gallery. Elderly 
readers will remember the English vogue in the paintings of this French 
artist. 

To witness a sale at Sotheby's (who specialize in rare Iwoks and doenments) 
is firaticlass entertainment, especially it you ate versed in literature and 
biography. Not that there is much visible excitement; nn the entitrary, 
an air of ennui sometimes appears to prevail; but this is of ten a posir. First 
editions and autograph letters change hands at prices rrei|nenily fabulous. 

You will miss a quaintly pleasing sight if you lad to visit Shepherd Man 
ket, a little settlement o(f Cvirzon Street resembling a country village, 
which was built by one Edward Sliepherd in the iRth century, It still retains 
much of its first appearance. 

In a goodiclass tavern here called the “ Shepherd " is a really unique relic 
—a sedan chair used as a telephone booth. 


Jiegem Street. 
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Masculine interests are noticeable in the exclusive area of St, James's. 
Jermyn Street caters for the discriminating male buyer, with its dignified 
display of men's wear, sporting kit, wines and cigars. 

A charming i8th century retreat is tiny Pickering Place, entered from 
a narrow passage on the east side. It is a square 
paved with flagstones, having a curious sundial 
in the centre. This was a favoured and 
secluded duelling ground in times when 
gentlemen settled their difTcrenccs with less 
argument and more dispatch than is customary 

toiday, ^ 

Near by is a wiitc merchant's shop trading 
under the “ Sign of the GjfFee Mill. " This 
company began as coffee merchants in the 
17th century. Their collection of old bottles 
and spirit flasks is noteworthy. Also on view 
is a huge pair of scales once used to weigh 
coffee beans (supplied to the local coffee 
houses) but put to another use since, namely, 
to record the weight of celebrated customers. 

The Prince Regent, Lord Byron and Beau 
Brummel were weighed on this machine. 

London's oldest hat shop can be found in 
St. James's Street. In its window is displayed 
a strange assortment of venerable headgear, 
including an i8th century clergyman’s top hat 
furnished with ribbons to keep it from flying 
off during fox hunting. 

Pall Mall's odd name recalls the ball game 
known as paille moille. It was a kind of cro< 
quet, played by Charles II and his courtiers in 
St. James’s Park. The same explanation 
applies to the Mall. 

■Qub life flourishes in London. The institutions 

been imitated all over the world. , rr- 

The front-rank actors' club, the Garrick, is in the neighbourhood of Covent 
Garden. So is the National Sporting Club, where boxing enthusiasts fore- 
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galhe>r. But itiost of ihe tirt>U<k«>OM'it iImIm 4 rr in !’<i t jufiliy and $i. ]ameiV 
In the fointer Htwi arc Servu-c t-Uibi wficrr ofterr# of Army. Navy and 
Air Force can (ighl ihcir liatilc* over ajjaiu from the depth of comfortable 
irmchairt The St JameV* l.luh in Furatidly ic (rcmtenicil largely by 
member* of the Dipliintasic t'drp* am! llic Foreign Otfice The Turf and 
fCenttel Club* are for lover* ol hortca aiut dnga 
Long biatoric* are aiiachctl to *ome of ilie club* in Si {amea'a Street, a 
few of which began a* tolfre honw*. Wbiie'n. Br^vke'* and IfooKlIe'i are in 
thi* ariMocraltc atreet, the laM it.inir>! man rtegaiii old building with a Bne 
bow window. 

Preieminent in it* cl.i« i» the tJiiiie<l Service C lub, Watcriou Place. You 
may tec veieraut with grrat naiue* paiuiing m and out of it* doort—great 
commanden, famctut adinirali. 

Facing it is iliat outstanding iit«iitniion. the .‘kthen.icnin. the most welh 
known Engiftli club comprising inenihcrt distingmstied for tlieir intellectual 
achievementJ. 

Evety American Amhaioador i* made an 
hunnrary incinltcr of the Athenaeum 
thtrmg Ins tcfni of ollicc, Knliopi, Cabinet 
MiniMrra and judges are among itii frei 
riueiner*. 

Notice tbe nuuinting block .at the edge 
o( llte pavpinnit oiilsidtv It was pul there 
for the use ol the Duke of Wellington and 
other horsemen using the chib, 

Pssliiiral chibs arc iniitirnsely influential. 
Their ainoking rooiiis arc cciitres of Pan 
liatiieiitary gcisaip. Conieiuporary history 
is shaped at their oiftcial assemblies. The 
Carlton tConscrvaiivet and the Reform 
(Liberal) are in Pall Mall. Another 
Coniervative club i.s the Coustitutioiial in 
Northumberland Avenue. The National 
Liberal Club stands between Whitehall 
and the Victoria Embankment. 

The Savage Club in Carlton House 
Terrace is a rendeatvous for writers, artists, 
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actors and the more eminent 
personalities in the fields of 
artistic and scientific achievei 
ment. 

A surprisinj^ly large number 
of other clubs exist—profcsi 
sional, scholastic and social. 

The London man of affairs 
drops in to his club to lunch 
modestly, or to read the aftcri 
noon paper over a cup of tea, although he may prefer a fashionable restaurant 
for his dinner. 

Night clubs are radically different from the tiineihonoured bodies just 



mentioned. 

They gaineil a footing between the two wars and soon became an accepted 
thing, doubtless largely because of tlte growth of dancing. 

Night clubs are of two kinds, disreputable and fashionable. The first is 
a " racket, " run to exploit the proverbial fool who is soon parted from his 
money. It hires the provincial in search of the underworld. They exist 
behind tlouhlcdocked tloors in Soho, off the Tottenham Court Road, near 
Shaftesbury Avenue aud around the Charing Cross Road. The tenure of 
these club.s is brief: they are here kvday and gone tomnorrow. 

Vastly different are the exclusive night clubs of Mayfair, Piccadilly and 
St. James's, where Society dines better than at most restaurants and dances 
afterwards to the music of lirst«class bands. Membership in one of these 
frontirank clubs svich as Giro's or the Embassy is a pa,ssport to the inner circle 
of fashionable gaiety. Here the world of affairs is seen on its lighter side, 
and notabilities wliose names are front»page news can relax for a few hours, 
to remove the mask of solemnity and forget the burdens of office. 
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SOHO 

L ire » livfd Uwtily m ilic I'lul lorrijjd f|uaftcr. It i» a little 
relfHttnUtncd vtorSil wliit it hjn iM •wn pttpuUtidii, it* own cuitoms, 
lit own nnslo ol life. Linni.(tii)rr« wlin vi*it it i!o »o rather it explorers, 
in a spirit of adventure. HMkiuj; mine expeiirnie wliivli is nut easily obtainable 
elsewiiere The sinif f>«iit is lined by is* strange disitr* and exciting potions. 
A» tile tbeaue* empty lie step* out o( it* l*>miularir* aiul reliirnr respectably 
boiue. But be leave* l*rliiitd Inin many wlio Itave gone lu Soho for stronger 
sensations, Isesiiles eating ami drinking, the reveller* who remain in its nighti 
club*. It* gaiublmg>j»'mi*. its Untle.partie*, it* inyslerions dives. These are 
Its real habitues, who find eanly here what has to lie Imlively sought for east 
o( the Charing V'ro's Bead or west ol Regent Street 
Few ol Sislw's coHiwjwilitaii* Know or care how this place got its curious 
name. It has a sjwirtmg ilertvafioo. In pan centuries there were fields here 
where the (ox was Kmned. amt the Insiitsmen'* cry to draw olf the hounds 
was " So Flo! 

Mm li later, when the lahct of Nantes was revoked in ibity. French Huguenot 
refugees lleeing (coin |HT*rcHHon IWked over to bngland in their tiiousarids, 
and many sif them settled in Ndio. Still later, nnmliers ol their countrymen 
came here to escape the licirrots ol the French Kevvilution, .md thus Soho 





became London's foreign col* 
ony. By the middle of the 
nineteenth century this district 
had become thickly populated 
—as it still is—by folk of 
numerous nationalities, all 
enjoying the freedom of the 
English way of life. 

Soho's late seveutecutlucei'i* 
tury parish church of St, Anne 
was bombed into ruins during 
the Second World War, only 
the tower surviving. A Corsi* 
can king, Theodore, was buried 
here, after having lived in 
London for some years under 
extraordinary circunistances. 

This adventurer, whom Corsican patriots made their king in 1756, was soon 
driven out of Corsica by the Genoese, went from country to country seeking 
assistance to get himself restored, and itnally settled in London. Here he 
got into financial difitcuhics ami served a term in a debtors' prison. To 
obtain his release he surrendered all his property—namely, his kingdom! 
In the words of the in.H'ription (o his memory placed on the west wall of the 
tower of St. Anne's Church. Ide registered his kingdom of Corsica for the 
use of his creditors ", Dying soon afterwards, his remains escaped burial 
in a pauper's grave by the humanity of a humble Soho tradesman, who 
undertook " for oucc, " as he said, to pay the funeral expenses of a king! 

It was in Frith Street, Soho, that Mozart was living when, as a boy of eight, 
he compo.sed his “ London Symphony ". This district has always been 
favoured.by musician.s and actors. In recent times it has become the centre 
of the English cinema industry, Wardour Street being largely occupied by 
film companies. Shaftesbury Avenue, constructed in Victorian times, 
contains several theatres; and in Windmill Street there is a small theatre 
in which female charm is revealed and exploited to a degree far in excess of 
anything hitherto seen in Great Britain. The spirit of Soho rules the revels 
on this exotic stage. 

Whole streets in this ncighbourliood are devoted to restaurants and food 
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^ops with foreign name* over their fronts. The epicure can choose from 
trench, Qimese, or Greek eating houses according to his taste Tea n 
en^ent in favour evep-where else in England, gives’ pride of place to coffeT 
bettermade m Soho than in any other London district. Glolw-trotters who 
have learned to like certain delicacies in foreign part* visit Soho to recapture 
almost forgotten tastes. Connoisseurs in liquid reflresliment help to Lell 

The su-anger in this neighbourhood naturally keeps to it.s more well,know 

S.L, G„rs,r“"r 

Street, Gerrard Street, Shaftesbury Avenue. He sees such names -i, ru 
Auguste Au jardin des Gourmets, Hungarian Csarda. Hong Kong or Line 

w ““ ““ 
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I.ekester Stfuare in the XlXih century. 


Antique ,hop« proviac the collector with a happy hunting ground. 
The human interest of Soho, past or present, is not entirely bound up with 
foreign personalities. Thomas De Quincey, the English essayist, who wrote 
Confessions of an English Opium.Eater ", lived in poor lodgings at 6i, 
Greek Street. One story of his life as told by himself has in it the very 
essence of Soho. He was walking alpng Oxford Street with a woman of 
the streets when he was overcome with an attack of extreme faintness. The 
two turned off into Soho Square and sat upon the steps of a house. De 
Quincey continuing ill, the woman went off to a neighbouring tavern and 
returned with a glass of port wine for him. Referring to this house years 
afterwards De Quincey wrote that he never passed it " without a pang of 
gnef, and an inner act of homage to the spirit of that unhappy girl, in memory 
of the noble act which she there performed 
Another great figure of English literature connected with Soho was William 
Hazhtt, also an essayist, who died at No. 6, Frith Street. He was in some 




Soho Square, 


respects the greatest of all literarv critir* Tk- -*11 

as are seldom heard on any deathbed e’tl •'* r*^!**'*^ * 

I've had a happy life “ ^ elsewhere : » Well, 

-iiy 

may sketch or scribble on the walls as^thr^^^" of Soho. The.se worthies 
encouraged to do so, for obvious reason, ‘ 

their train. An intellectuahBohemian atmosor*^^ patrons bring business in 
and IS thus worth fostering. Stage and film « r" 'customers 

that they are » seeing life '' wheVtll . T . ®^>‘’tirbs feel 

which have been autographed by heroes dTbetween four walls 
Soho also has its opemah marhL f u- screen, 

known. It is held e^ry weekday andl'"^"'^ '' 

on Saturday afternoons. (Monday is the kvcIiMt at lunchtime and 

air markets were no "exleptionf.^buf 

‘ s normal state Berwick Street 
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provides one of the briskest scenes of general barter in the metropolis. 

Stalls crowd the pavements as well as the road, and are electrically illumlna» 
ted—an unusual feature for an open»air mart. One must keep his wits about 
him as he pushes into this seething tide of buyers and sellers. Nowhere are 
the vendors more pressing in their invitations to buy. Cockney wit and 
Hebrew sarcasm are freely exchanged, and the tardy purchaser may be stim* 
ulated by sharp verbal prods. 

Yet all the advantage Jiere is not on the side of the sellers. Keen buyers 
may shop profitably in Berwick Street, for prices are cut to the bone for 
those who know the ropes. In normal times silk stockings are sold in great 
numbers, at prices quite acceptable to the chorus girls—and better<paid 
women—who come here to buy them. Cosmetics and perfumery can be 
got at low rates. Frocks, too, roughly “ fitted '' on the spot by measuring 
against the wearer. There used to be—and probably will be again—a made* 
to*measure stall, connected with a nearby house filled with seamstresses.- 

Antiques, faked and otherwise, can be picked up here. Also second*hand 
books, as many a bibliographical student knows. 

Soho Square has always been the more aristocratic part of this foreign 
colony. It was a late 8eventcenth«centuvy construction, originally called 
King's Square. Although busit\es3 has invaded it in this twentieth century 
many of the stately old residences remain. v 

Sir Joseph Banks lived in a house lately demolished. He accompanied 
Captain Cook in his voyage round the world and had much to do with the 
formation of the Botany Bay colony. Indeed, it was he who gave the place 
its name, which he coined in view of the numerous hitherto unknown plants 
which he found there. 

Two notable churches stand in modern Soho Square : St. Patrick’s Roman 
Catholic Church and the French Protestant Church. The statue in the gardens 
represents Charles II and was the work of the Danish sculptor, Caius G. Cibber. 

The reflective visitor who haunts Soho long enough to understand its 
mental atmosphere will perhaps agree that here one secs evidence of a certain 
radical difference which exists between English people and Continentals. It 
is this ; that the latter are less ashamed of their passions than Britain's natives. 
Love, hate, grief, greed, fear, hunger and thirst—^these things, common to 
all mankind, are more vividly revealed, more dramatically expressed, here 
in Soho than around its borders. Here is no masking of the feelings, no cult 
of repression, but a cinema picture of humanity's common lot. 
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WESTMINSTER 

^ mnnajtery on a marshal itland ; 

an abbey church built by a 
saintly king tvho tvat laid to rest there 
in a Jewelled ehrlnt; a waiter church S 
where the monarch! of centuries 
were crowned ; the <ioffeanlry of Reli¬ 
gion, “ the boast of heraldry, the 
fiamli of /lower, ’’ (he majesty of the 
Law, the dignity of learning i these 
are the things which wade West¬ 
minster hiKortc. 

Kinire ha*e followed kings down I 
its broad processional ways, to . 
Coronations, to Royal weddings, to 
feastings, to the Grave, 

Wards spoken in Westminster 
have been obeyed in Barth's remo¬ 
test border, A Commonwealth of 
Nations was bom here. 














W HERE is the Spirit of Lontion most truly 
expressed ^ ^ 

In the City business interests ore 
supreme; Parliament Square is slevotcd to tlte 
weighty preoccupations of Church and State- 
the West End lends itself to entertainment’ 
Where can one sec London life at its normal 
level, its typical pace I 

Probably at Charing Cross and Trafalgar 
Square. Here past as.weiations are rightly 
blended with the living present; here one may 
feel the daily pulse of what Wordsworth called 
“ that mighty heart " 

A great Prime Minister once called Trafalgar 
Square “ the finest site in Europe Visitors 
from the Continent may have other Views about 
tliat; but it is certainly one of the most impressive 



of tliase open places wliicli are to be found in the Capitals of the world. 

Charing Cross is a very small space but it is rich in history, as the very 
name reveals. 

Queen Eleanor of Castile, the wife of Edward I, died in iipo at Harby, 
Nottinghamshire, and her body was brought to Westminster Abbey for burial. 
At every place that the colltn was rested at night the King afterwards had 
erected u stone memorial surmounted by a Cross. Three of them still exist; 
one at the county town of Northampton, one at Geddington in Northamptonn 
shire and one at Waltham in Hertfordshire. cHence Waltham Cross.) The 
last of these Crosses was put at tite little village of Charing—so-called because 
charcoal was burned there—and thus the place became known as Charing 
Cross. 

Cromwell's men destroyed this monument. There is a replica of it in the 
forecourt of Charing Cross Railway Station, placed there when that terminus 
was opened in the early eighteemsixtics. 

Trafalgar Stpiare, a midmineteeiith century construction, is dominated by 
the central column from the top of which Nelson surveys the scene- which 
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' victory o/r ,i,c coao 

of Span, in Thonfjl, Londoner, 
fake I.ltle prulc in tl.oir niomi.neni, a, 
a rule and are apt to spwk derisively of 
diem. Nelson , Column has its own place 
m their hearts. It happen, to stand i,, 
fhe geographical centre of I,.o„don; all 
mternal distances are measured from 
haring (.ros, Moreover, the plinth of 
the tolumii form., I.ondon', host open 
atr platform, fde.ice it i,, l,e„ ,hat 
great popular deiiioiwtralion.s are staged 
Many notable scenes liave been enacted 
here, both grave and gay. 

Tlie four lioii.s, added in the eighteen 

criticised for being 

Am Boleyn (Nctkml Gallery). taniedooking, Some people say that 

Ifons do not sit witli their paw.s- flat to 

% game hunters may make their o^roh"'''®. spceiinetis, 

Iti* girl, who plo.., piolog,„i„.„ ^ r 1,“”' 

Landseer's lions when London cLk . ‘•l"«king on to the hacks of 
crowds surge round Nelson's Coin ” Other, while the 

» W. I 4 o« o;Z„ bt I"' " »ri.. The L„ 

a.dd .l„ vJ, rS I'J'" " ‘-"rr, 

« S. M.*', p J ““ f'"™' Collocy 

ffi'H S,u.,o o„o ,00. ,bo 

Mvee Club was just oiF Trafalgar Square*"""^^ 

suggestive of the vernal ^ 

fNot at all! In the jyih century 
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this was a public resort which had got its name from a booby-trap_as we 

should call it nowadays. The unfortunate stranger who trod upon a certain 
spot in the lawn set in motion some device which squirted a spring of water 
into his face. 

The haiulsome church which overlooks Trafalgar Square is famed through¬ 
out the English-speaking world —St. Martin's-in-the-Fields. It is known as the 
Parish Church of the Empire because of the services broadcast in overseas 
programmes every four weeks. This was the first church from which a reli¬ 
gious service was ever broadcast in Great Britain. That event was in 1524. 
The former clmrch here really was surrounded by fields in its earlier years. 
The present building bears the Royal Arms over the portico for a curious 
reason. It was erected during the reign of George I and that king became 
one of its churchwardens ; the only case in British history of a reigning 
monarch acting in that capacity. 

There is a present connection with 
the Royal House in that St. Martin's 
is the parish church of the King 
and Queen when they are in resi¬ 
dence at Buckingham Palace, as it 
is within the parish of this church. 

There are Royal pews, or boxes, 

Cockspur Street, Trafalgar 
Square, owes it.s name to the fact 
that here in the 18th century were 
shops where metal spurs could be 
obtained for attaching to the legs 
offighting cocks. This degrading 
sport, now illegal, was as popular 
then as football is to-day. On 
the south side of St. Jaines'.s Park 
is a (light of stone steps known as 
Cockpit Stairs; they gave access to 
the Westminster Royal Cockpit. 

One London cockpit (discovered 
in recent year.s by the writer of 
these notes) still exists, but is not 
accessible to the public. **** 4 W»*«- 












































No tourist, however mild his interest in history, should pass from Char- 
Cross without pausing at the bronze figure of King Charks I on his ho^ 
This the finest equestrian statue in Europe, and the most well " 

to .h.w.. h„. ,rlZ,T ''“™ 

The statue, which was made during the Kine's lifetime « r 

of b„, I K„. 

ride Le Sueur, a Huguenot, was the sculptor. A nobleman who commis 
sioned It hoped to place it in his garden at Roehampton, but the fall TZ 
monarchy put this out of the question. So it was given to a Lazier ^ 
wras told to melt it down. Soon this man was doing a brhk business in souve 
which he said were made from the metal. But at the Restoration he rl j 
the statue intactl He had had it hidden all the time in the crvDt Jf 
C^vent Garden. An English society devoted toT menSv “f 

wiutoi.li,.. i >'■« p=iu» of 

otclMi Jili covered reverel ocrei end ** gordcni and 

and paid homage as fiefs for^cf.rl^'’f“'!f 
The War Offia I ulT- T "°wn. 

farther down Whitehall. NexUomeT block a few paces 

—Inigo Jones's addition to Whiteb j?"® ‘*'® historic buildings of Europe 

Pnncely place. Note 1 
placed there at the ord7r 

the winds, and dreading thatLferl nervously watching 

* of Oreuga o™ f^ Hl.d,t .lk."*:“to’oT“’' 
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Charing Cross, Jrom an old print. 


There are marvellous paintings by Rubens on the ceiling of this hall. 

1 he exhibits m this public museum are absorbing in their interest. Observe 
the gallery of tableaux in miniature depicting historic naval and military 
through centuries of British history. 

On the other side of Whitehall military pageantry makes one of the daily 
bights of London, for here are the headquarters of the Horse Guards, succes, 
sors to four regiments of cavalry raised by King Charles II for the protection 
of his royal person. Constantly posted outside this unpretentious eighteenth# 
century building from ten to four o'clock are two mounted Life Guardsmen, 
resplendent in cuirasses and silver, white-plumed helmets and mounted oa 
superb horses. At eleven o'clock every weekday and ten every Sunday 
morning the ceremony of “ Mounting " or Changing the Guard takes place, 
a sight which no visitor should miss. (Thenceforth through the day these 
sentries are relieved hourly.) 

After Whitehall Palace was destroyed by fire, houses soon covered much 
of the cleared space. One of these eighteenth-century buildings can be seen 
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St. James’s Palace. 


on the ea« side of this broad road—Gwydyr House. On its outside railines 
IS a genuine hrikjextinguisher, one of those small metal cones into which 
hnluboys thrust their links (torches) to put them out. Travellers in their 
edan ^airs would hire a linh.boy to go before them with his torch. 

The Treasury in Whitehall, which suffered a direct hit from a Nazi bomber 
IS a Renaissance style building standing next to a magnificent block of the 
same type, housing the Colonial, Horae, India and Foreign Offces. 

seoarLTb century Government buildings are 

separated by narrow, unimpressive, late seventeenth,century Downing Street. 

e« IS a house known by repute throughout the world : No. lo, the official 

f T house has been much elr^d 

ir h . T T here. ^ 

Other bodies besides the Cabinet use No. lo. Downing Street as avenue. 

blv cinsirts Council meets here. This august assem, 

of Privy Co„io„ 

hJi. LTZd “r'“"-Priri* ‘•Oril’ of Appe.l, ex,j„clg„ fom 
the Dominions, and eminent men of like status. They are 
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empowered to decide appeals from every part of the Empire overseas. The 
two highest Courts of Appeal in Great Britain are the House of Lords and 
the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. 

King Charles Street separates the Home and other Offices from a corner 
block containing the Ministries of Health and Education and the Board of 
Trade. 

Parliament Street is the name by which the southern end of Whitehall is 
known; and here, in simple dignity, stands The Cenotaph, commemorating 
those who fell in the First World War. It is customary to salute this monu> 
ment when passing. 

A remarkable feature to be noted is the absence of any quotation from 
sacred scripture on the Cenotaph. Sir Edwin Lutyens was required to design 
something which should be acceptable to people of all creeds. Hence the 
only inscription is The Glorious Dead. 

New Scotland Yard can be seen at the end of Derby Gate, headquarters 
of the Metropolitan Police since i8pi. The London policeman has a 
welhdeserved reputation for Kis kindly helpfulness to 
all lawiabiding citizens, whether men, women or 
children. 

Parliament Square is 6ne of the great show/places of 
the modern world, the goal of a million travellers. 

Sir Charles Barry's great Gothic palace is a worthy 
home for the Mother of Parliaments. It is a ipth^century 
building and succeeded the Old Palace of Westminster 
which had been, there since before the Norman Cont 
quest, The Bayeux Tapestry depicts what is supposed 
to be a part of the original royal residence. William 
the Conqueror and his successors enlarged it greatly. 
A fire in 1834 destroyed this palace, leaving only the 
Hall, which still exists. -The New Palace of Westmins* 
ter, popularly known as the Houses of Parliament, 
was then built on the site and was ready for occupation 
in the eighteen<fiities. 

The Great Clock of Westminster is known through^ 
out the English'speaking world as Big Ben, although 
this name is strictly applicable only to the hour bell. 
This is the world's largest mechanical selficontainedj 
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timepiece. Its dials are nearly 14 feet acro.ss, Its minute mark.s are a foot 
apart. Once two strong men spent three afternooiw every week in winding 
it. Nowadays it is wound in jo minutes by mcan.s of an electric motor. 
The sound of its chimes in worldwide radio programmes ha.s been called the 
“ signature tune of the British Empire ” Twice a day it automatically 
reports to Greenwich Observatory. 

When the light over this clock is seen this denotes that the House i.s sitting, 
In daytime, with the same significance, a Hag is Hown over the Victoria 
Tower, the lofty square structure at the other end of the Palace. 

It is probable that no building existing in its entirety anywhere on earth has 
witnessed so many dramatic, historic and significant pnljlic events as West* 
minster Hall, 

' It is five<and<half centuries old. though admittedly much repaired. It 
boasts the finest hammenbeam roof in, the world—a miracle in limber. 

Great Councils of Norman times and at least one session of Parliament 
were held in this hall. It has rung to the shouts of Coronation banquets 
and marriage feasts. Sir Thomas More, Guy Fawkes, Sir Walter Raleigh, 
and King Charles I were tried in Westminster Hall. 

Oliver Cromwell was proclaimed Protector, and later 
his head was displayed on a pole in the Hall for 
twenty years. Above all, this was the seat of the Law 
for many centuries, until Queen Victoria opened the 
New Law Courts in the Strand. 

The Church of St. Margaret in'Parliament Square 
is an ancient foundation, though the present edifice is 
a restoration almost throughout. This is the official 
church of fee House of Commons. The Speaker and 
Members attend here on special occasions. Fashionable 
weddings are frequent here. It contains the graves of 
William Caxton, the first British printer, and Sir Walter 
Raleigh, who introduced tobacco to England. 

Statues of great Prime Ministers are seen in Parlia. 
ment Square; also an impressive figure of Abraham 
Lincoln. This is a replica of the statue which stands 
in the Lincoln Park, Chicago. 

Westminster Abbey is the most venerated edifice in 
the English realm; the crowningiplace of its monarchs; 
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the Valhalla of its heroes! 
Nine centuries of history are 
symbolized here. 

A Benedictine monastery 
stood here in Saxon times. 
King Edward the Confessor, 
who was friendly with its 
abbot, rebuilt it on a magnb 
hcent scale, and was thus the 


founder of the Erst Abbey 

Church. He died a few days J 

after its dedication in io6y ¥ 
and was buried within it. |.f 

Henry IH replaced the k 

Confessor's church by a larger ' i I * 

structure, in the 13th century, \.v-M , ‘ : ' 

and the main part of the V '■' ' 

present ^church belongs to 

Henry VII built the gorgeous . • s 

chapel which bears his name Westminster Hall 

—a marvellous piece of early 
i6th century architecture 

roofed with delicate famtracery. And Sir Christopher Wren with his pupil 
Hawksmoor added the (unsuitable) towers at the west end. 


Westminster Hall 


Since William the Conqueror was crowned here in 1066 every English 
monarch has been crowned in Westminster Abbey except Edward V and 
Edward VIIl. Thirteen kings, five queens, and the wives of several monarchs 
lie buried in this greatest of all English shrines. The last King buried in 
the Abbey was George II. 

If the visitor enters by the West Door he will see at once the Tomb of the 
Unknown Warrior. In a frame near by hangs the American Congressional 
Medal which was placed on this grave by General Pershing, 

Amid the soaring columns of this loftiest Gothic nave in England, with its 
graceful arches and delicately wrought triforium, as one gazes into the dim 
vaults of the roof, the words of the American writer, Washington Irving, 
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The House of Commons in the XIXth century. 


are felt to be true : “ It seems as if the awful nature of the place presses 
dovm upon the soul, and hushes the beholder into noiseless reverence. " 

As the visitor walks towards the transepts, noting that the church is in the 
form of a cross, he sees beneath his feet and on the crowiletl walls innumerable 
names of the illustrious dead. Great musicians are here, and great reformers, 
inventors, craftsmen—names of national, nay, world#wide fame. 

When the visitor teaches the centre of the church and faces the High 
Altar he stands on the spot where generations of kings and queens have 
received their crowns. Thirty*seven Sovereigns, with all the solemnity of 
ancient ritual, have made their vows in this sacred place. Democracy, in 
the course of time, has modified the constitutional form of the British Mom 
archy; yet this supreme ceremony of initiation is substantially the same as 
it was nearly a thousand years ago. Indeed, its religious elements have their 
roots in the history of the Kings of Israel, 
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Behind the Altar, in the Qiapel of the Kings, the Coronation Chair may 
be seen. It was made for Edward 1 , to enclose the precious Stone of Scone 
which he had wrested from the Scots. This large stone, which is in full view 
under the seat, had been used by the ancient Scottish kings for their coro» 
nations. The story goes that Jacob laid his head upon this stone at Bethel 
(Genesis XXVIII, i8) and that it reached Scotland after eventful travels 
through Egypt, Spain and Ireland. Geology, however, declares that its origin 
is Scottish. Edward II was crowned in this chair in 1308 and it has been 
used for all Coronations since excepting that of Mary I. 

In the centre of this chapel—^the very heart of the Abbey— is the Shrine 
of its Founder, St. Edward. This tomb of Purbeck marble, once resplendent 
with gold, jewels and glass mosaic, was for centuries a place of pilgrimage for 
travellers from all parts of Europe. Other kings and queens lie here, including 
Hehry V. The wooden effigy of this monarch has suffered mutilation, doubts 
less for the reason that it had a silver head and was covered with plates of silver, 
which have disappeared. High over this tomb, and reached by staircases 
in the richly<carved turrets, is the marvellous Chantry Chapel of Henry V, 
made in accordance with his will. Notice his helmet, shield and saddle on 
a beam over this wonderful structure. 

A flight of steps from the Ambulatory leads to the magnificent Chapel 
of Henry VII, of which it has been well said by Washington Irving ; *' Stone 
seems, by the cunning labour of the chisel, to have been robbed of its weight 
and density, suspended aloft as if by magic, and the fretted roof achieved 
with the wonderful minuteness and airy ^curity of a cobweb. " 

Henry VII and his Consorti, Elizabeth of York, lie in a gilt bronze tomb 
at the eastern end. Queen Elizabeth, Mary Tudor, Mary Queen of Scots, 
and the Princes murdered in the Tower are also here. 

The south transept is popularly known as Poets' Corner. Notice first a 
small stone, the grave of “ Old Parr, " whose only distinction was that he 
lived to the age of lys. Here are the crowded tombs of writers whose works 
have gained imperishable glory. The literary»minded traveller might encircle 
the globe and not find a spot more absorbing in its interest than this, the 
resting<place of poets, novelists, essayists, historians, dramatists and actors who 
have added lustre to the English tongue. 

Most public schools which are rooted in the past have some old and 
exclusive customs, which are performed on certain dates with pride in their 
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Westminster Abbey. Left: Henry VIJ's Chapel. 


tradition. Perhaps the one with the widest popular repute is Tossing the Pan» 
cake at Westminster School. Every Shrove Tuesday the boys assemble for 
this revel and the chef attends with a pancake in its pan. This he tosses high 
into the air, at which a scramble takes place to capture it. The boy who 
secures it, or the largest piece of it, is rewarded with a guinea by the Dean. 

It was Queen Elizabeth who raised St. Peter's Gallege—to give it its proper 
name—to its present high status. During her time it was ruled that a Latin 
play should be performed every Christmas. This is still done. Westminster 
scholars are entitled to acclaim the Sovereign at the Coronation ceremony. 

St. James's Palace was the oHicial residence of English monarchs from the 
reign of William and Mary (when fire destroyed Whitehall) to the accession 
of Queen Victoria. Heiuy Vlll had built it on the site of a hospital; but 
only the ^teway of the original palace remains visible from outside. 

Foreign ambassadors are still accredited to “ Our Court of St. James's " 
although it is no longer inhabited by the Sovereign. 

, Royal levies are held here, international conferences, and suchdike gather* 
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rmgs of high .mpor ance. Moreover, it contains the Chapel Royal, that is 
Je chapel which with its own special clergy is attached to the cZ Severd 
Royal marriages have been solemnized here, including that of Queen Victoria 
to Prince Albert. The choir-boys of this chapel are known as the “ Children 
of the Chape Royal luid are attired for tlieir office in a time-honoured 
uniform of splendid frock-coats with stiff gold braiding 

.. St. James's Palace, cin this case 

Lord IS part of the official title. There are several officers of state who 

are so addressed., Among other functions, he is the licenser of plays for 

^ —- 

The west wing of this palace is known as York House. It was the home of 
the Duke of Windsor when he was Prince of Wales. 

In Friary Court (east angle. Royal Proclamations are read on the death of 
the Sovereign. Also, when the King is not at Buckingham Palace the (un¬ 
mounted, guard IS changed every morning at lo.jo a.m. 

Buckingham Pal^e takes its name from an ,8th century house built here 
by lohn Sheffield, Duke of Buckingham. George III bought it and his son, 

George IV, commissioned the architect 
Nash to rebuild it on a larger scale. Thus 
the present palace came into being in 182 f. 
William IV did not like the place; but 
Queen Victoria favoured it and had a wing 
added, thus raising it 
to its present impor¬ 
tance as the London 
home of the Royal 
Family. The east 
front is a 20th century 
addition. 

The Palace is not 
open to the public, 
but the Royal Mews 
(stables, are open to 
visitors every Wed¬ 
nesday afternoon. 
(Write to the Super- 
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intendent for a ticket.) The State Coach can be seen here—surely the mr^ 
celebrated ceremonial horsed vehicle in the world. A marvellous carriage, this 
like something out of a fairy tale I Crimson and gilt, loaded with beautiful 
and grotesque allegorical figures and paintings, hung on straps, and drawn 
by eight superb white horses in gorgeous trappings. These lovely creatures 
are also on view. The State Coach is used for Coronation processions and 
the opening of Parliament. The King's apartments are on the north side 
of the Palace. The Royal Standard is flown when he is in residence. The 
grounds, which include ornamental waters, can be seen from the top of a 
bus going along Grosvenor Place. When there is a presentation at Court 
spectators crowd round Buckingham Palace gates to see the arrival in their 
cars of the fortunate debutantes, who assemble in the forecourt before being 
driven up, one by one, to the doors. Londoners enjoy on this occasion a near 
view of young, beautiful and jewehbedecked women. The Privy Council, a 
body of advisers to the King, meets at Buckingham Palace. 

No one has seen the chief sights of Westminster, or indeed of London, 
who has not been to the Roman Catholic Cathedral. This is about three 
minutes walk from Victoria Railway Station. 

This lothicentury church, opened in ipoj, was the first Roman Catholic 
Cathedral of full status to be built in England since the Reformation. Its 
style is early Christian Byzantine (fifth century), the materials being red bricks 
with bands of white stone. The nave is the largest in the country, and is 
decorated with immense richness. 

Westminster Cathedral offers the best bird's>eye view obtainable of London. 
From the top of its i84<foot campanile, the beholder, in clear weather, sees 
a panoramic picture of the largest city in the world. 



KENSINGTON 

Life is lived less rapidly and 
mare spaciously here (hon in 
Mayfair, There is no emphasis on 
ffaietji in Kensinffton, The things 
of the intellect have a higher place. 
Family life is more evident. 

Its public buildings are devoted 
to education, science, music and the 
cultivation of the mind. 

Its broad, leafy parhs grow more li 
/oshionahle as they spread west-* 
ward. O/Tsin'inits of aristocratic 
birth are jfivcn their daily airings in 
these stately walks. The spirit of 
Queen Victorio and her serious^ 
minded Consort still relics in this 
Royal Borouith, and their works 
remain to sine it on air of its own. 







T he liealtlifulness of the 
British capital is doubtless 
partly due to its many 
arge parks and open spaces- 
London’s Lun,,*, as they are 
aptly called. Myde Park, Kens, 
ink-ton Gardens, Green Park and 
St. James's Park were all Royal 
pre.serves in bygone day,,, but one 
alter another they have been 
thrown open for public use. 

Green Park provides the club, 
men of Piccadilly with a beautiful 
vista, e.specially when the May, 
trees bloom which are the parti, 
cular adornment here. 

Landscape gardening of the 
highest cla.s,,, ornamental water 
and strange waterfowl are the 
attractive features of St. James's 
Park, making it the favourite 
walk of thousands of Londoners. 
Birdcage Walk, its southern 
boundary, is so named from the 
fact that Charles II had an aviary 
here. That same king had the 
park laid out in its present form 






and established a decoy for ducks and other fowl; this 
was the origin of “ Duck Island " which is the centre 
of much entertainment for visitors. 

•Hyde Park might almost be called Britain's national 
park. It IS the traditional assembly^place for great mass 
meetings. Here the Sovereign comes to review his 
troops or salute his subjects in times of general 
rejoicing; here John Citizen sits in the sun with his wife 
and family to listen to the band and watch the passing 
parade. The holiday mood is proper to Hyde Park. 
Laughter and love»raahing may have some licence here. 

Almost the full range of the social scale is represented 
in this park on a fine Sunday, It has its Rotten Row and 
its “ Lido. " 

The former glories of " the Row " have departed but 
it is still the pre<eminent parade of equestrian elegance. 
Even in this age of wings and wheels the English love of 
horses has not died out, and here on this fashionable 
track with the puzzling name a Social cavalcade may be 
seen which has no equal in Europe. 

Orators Corner " is a famous feature of Hyde Park 
which no student of the national temperament should 
miss. It is a space just within the Cumberland Gate, 
popularly known as the Marble Arch entrance. Public 
meetings are allowed here and very free speech is permit< 
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St.Jamt'f Park 


ted. Lively scenes may be witnessed any Sunday tiioriiin)», or winter, 

and on most fine evenings, when the group.s gather to support their favourite 
speakers or to heckle those with whom they disagree. The .suhjeet>mutter 
ranges from grave to gay, from sense to nonsense, ’['here is reu.wncd argui 
ment fiom one speak« and tubithumping front the itext. Religion and 
politics (barred subjects in many debating societies) preduniinutc in this opcm 
air fqrum. It provides a healthful safetyivalvc for pcntnip fecliiig.s and other) 
wise repressed emotions. Opinions may be ventilated ticre whicli would not 
be allowed public utterance elsewhere. There is wisdom in the official per) 
mission of thU licence—wisdom born of the democratic way of life. Who 
knows how many dangerous explosions have been prevented by tliis liarndess 
blowing)ofr of “ hot air " I 

Marble Arch, at the extreme end of Oxford Street, tuscd to be, until i8yi, 
the main entrance to the front grounds of Buckiiigham Palace. Then it 
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was moved to its pccseut position svith the object of making an impressive 
entrance to Hyde I’ark. In the course of time, however, the increase of road 
traffic demanded more space at tins junction, and in 1908 tlic park railings 
were moved back, thus leaving this great pile on an island site. 

Its apparent uselessness is a deception for there is a police station inside. 

John Nash, who made Kcgent Street, was the architect of the Marble Arch. 
It was built io the cightceivtwculii** at a cost of £,80.000. He modelled it 
upon the Arcli of Coiistaiitmc at Home. 

Animal lovers sluuild t.ike five minutes walk we.stward from “ Orators’ 
Corner " to see the l^ogs' G'liu’lery, Hyde I’ark, which will be found just 
inside Victoria Gate, Bay.swater Road. 

More tlian sixty years agv* a tiilei .1 lady asked the lodge>keepcr to bury 
the body of her pet iloj; in bis garden. He did so, and other people soon 
made similar reiiuests. until, in 191 y, there were about joo tiny tombstones 
and no more .space w.is av.iilable. This .singular cemetery is certainly the 
largest of its kiml in llie United Kingdom ,iiid probably the largest in the 
world. Tlierc is pathos as well as interest in some of these little epitaphs. 
“ Toby. What games we have bad. ” ” In loving memory of Pucksee. 
In a false world tliy heart was brave ami true. ” “ After life’s fitful slumber 
he steeps well. " tTItis is Shakespeare misquoted.) 

Hyde Park contains ihe iiui,sl*disciissed Loinlon sculpture of modern times: 
the Hmlsou Meimnial, “ I?im.i. ” hy jacoh F.pstcin. 

. Keiisinglou Gaolens .uljoin Hyde Park ou its wc.sleni sUlc. Here there 


has been rather more application ol art 

to nature. The layunil is Ibrmal ami 

orderly; the.se garden.s appear to be wliat 

they originally were—the private gardens 

of a palace. Correspondingly, human 

nature shows itself more 

cultivated in Kensingi 

ton Gardens than in lliii N^* 

other parks. Welbbc' • 

haved children arc aired ^ 

on these trim lawns. ^9 

Many happy hours arc 

spent by those who 

launch their little craft 
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third Lord Holland and his beautiful wife, Holland House was a salon graced 
by the most eminent figures in art, science, literature and politics. 

The Royal Albert Hall of Arts and Sciences might well be regarded as 
a national institution, although it has no official status as such. Not only is 
it the largest concert hall in the country but the accepted venue for great 
mass gatherings on subjects of high political and social importarice. Every 
hind of public meeting has been held in this building, from heavyweight 
boxing to ceremonial religious services, from the Chelsea Arts Ball to the 
Britisli Legion Festival of Remembrance. The hall is oval in shape, glass* 
roofed, and can accommodate an audience of ten thousand. Its organ is 
celebrated, and is heard to great effect in the oratorios which have long been 
notable events in the history of this hall. 

As its name d.enotes, this famous public building commemorates Albert, 
the Prince Consort, who died in 1861. It was opened by Queen Victoria 
in 1871. (Incidentally, it was the first public hall in London to have a lift.) 

Across the road, against Kensington Gardens, is another memorial to the 
same prince. Under an immense gilt canopy he is shown, seated, with a 
book in his hand. This is popularly believed to be the Bible, but is in fact 
intended to represent the Catalogue of the Great Exhibition of iBp, of which 
Prince Albert was the originator, 

The Albert Memorial has been much criticised since Victorian times. 
The total effect, with its overloaded detail, may be'unpleasing; but many 
of the individual conceptions repay examination, particularly the marble 
frieze representing all the arts 





The whole world of learning knows that the district of South Kensinet 
contains a famous collection of institutions devoted to educational artltT 
and musical interest^ This impressive group of schools and museums w« 
the outcome of tlie Great Exhibition. 

The Imperial Institute exhibits the products of the British Colonies and is 
a repository of information upon colonial matters. The Natural Hi.i-. 

of specimens in this branch of knowledge. The Science Museum includes 
many of the actual maclunes which have made scientific history and influenced 
the course of civilization; and there are working models which youthful 
visitors delight to set m motion. ^ 

The most popular of these great show.places is the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, which is not concerned chiefly with antiquities but with the history 
of arte and crafts and such manufactures as are associated with decoratio^ 
and design. This wonderful exhibition is so vast and varied, and so rich 

n Its appeal to the artistic sense, that the visitor cannot hope to see it even 
superficially in one visit. ^ 

*‘T developed as a goodmlass shopping centre 

Huge stores with names that are almost houseliold words stand side by, 

«de m its High Street, and although the feminine 
interest predominates Kensington has acquired a repu» 
tation of being able to supply almost anything, “ from 
a needle, as the saying goes, “ to a white elephant " 

CHELSEA 

The visitor who is familiar with 
Continental capitals, having learni 
ed in London about its flourishing 
clubs and formed his own opinion 
about its restaurants and taverns, 
may be expected to ask, " But 
what about its cafes? " It must 
be admitted that—-in his sense of 
the word—they hardly exist. 

Teashops, indispensable as they 
are to modern London life, are not 
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conducted in the spirit of the cafe, neither do they provide a view to the street. 
Park refreshment enclosures' do not fill the bill; they are for family parties 
who go sedately home at dusk. Milk bars and some cafeterias are open to 
the air; but it would be ridiculous to compare them to genuine cafes of the 
Continental kind. 

There is, however, one district where you may find not only the authentic 
spirit of the cafe (that attitude to life—or rather to leisure—which is difficult 
to deifine but easy to recognize) but actually a few small, Bohemiamhaunted 
restaurants worthy to be called cafes I Its name is Chelsea. 

Ever since this was known, centuries ago, as the Village of Palaces, it has 
had a mental atmosphere of its own, distinctly unlike that of any other neighs 
bourhood. In bygone centuries it was reputed for its famous residents and 
Royal visitors; to<day it is London's artistic students' quarter, favoured by 
those who have “ arrived " or hope to arrive. 




Kensington Palace. 


Although Chelsea has its piles of modern flats, hundreds of its houses date 
from Victorian, Regency and earlier periods; and behind many of these conn 
fortably modernized residences may be found studios, some ol- which were 
once the stables or coachihouses of former generations. In these nurseries' 
of painting and sculpture the privileged visitor would find student groups 
in earnest discussion, or the solitary devotee bent over his canvas or shaping 
beauty out of stone. 

Kings Road, the long thoroughfare running through Chelsea, is notable 
for the number of its restaurants, many of them small and intimate in chai 
racter, where the art groups meet to dine. Views are freely expressed and 
extend from artistic orthodoxy to the latest ultramiodernistic trend. 

Chelsea's historic past is by no means despised by the up«to«date modern 
residents. The borough is proud of its famous Hospital for old soldiers. 

The Royal Hospital was built to designs by Wren at the order of Charles II, 
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in the late 17th century. Its object was, and still is, to pro< 
vide a home for old and disabled warriors. (It should be 
pointed out to the tourist in England that a hospital 
is not necessarily a medical establishment, but any insti* 
tution in which hospitality— i.e., food and shelter— is 
given. Many schools, orphanages and almshouses were 
funded under the name of hospitals.) 

The Royal Hospital, Chelsea, was the first establishment- 
for military pensioners in this country. Tradition says 
that Nell Gwynne persuaded Charles II to found this 
institution, because she was moved (as well she might be 1 j 
by the common sight of old soldiers, broken in the wars, 
reduced to begging their bread in the streets. True or 
not, the story was believed in Nell's lifetime; and for 
the first hundred years or more of the Hospital's history 
the pensioners toasted Nell Gwynne once a year, acknowledging her as their 
benefactress. 

Moreover, it contains a picture showing Charles II and Nell with the Hospital 
in the background. On the anniversary of this king's birthday the pensioners 
receive free beer and double rations. On this occasion they decorate 
Charles's statue in the quadrangle with oak leaves in memory of the fact 
that he once escaped his pursuers by hiding up in an oak tree 1 
Amid London's drably>clad male population the Chelsea pensioners make 
splendid splashes of colour in their scarlet frock-coats, which they change in 
winter for blue ones of the same style. 

The architectural gem of Chelsea was, until it was smashed into ruins in 
the last war, its riverside church. This was the finest example anywhere 
near London of a village church of the Middle Ages. In that little edifice, 
now only a ruin. King Henry Vlll married Jane Seymour, secretly, only a 
day after Anne Boleyn was beheaded on-Tower Green, 

The romantic story of Chelsea chinaware is known to collectors of porcelain 
the whole world over, and doubtless those who come to London will make a 
pilgrimage to Lawrence Street, just off Chelsea Embankment, where the 
famous factory stood In the 18th century. 

An enterprising American, Thomas Frye, first brought China-clay to 
England, and founded a porcelain factory at Bow, east of the City-of 
London, in the eighteen-forties. Soon other factories sprang up, at Plymouth, 



Bristol and Chelsea; and by 
this 'time the important 
discovery had been made, in 
Devon and Cornwall, of a 
clay that ultimately took the 
place of the imported earth. 
The new art rose to great 
heights at CheLsca. It was 
here that successful attempts 
were first made to copy the 
beautiful Sevres and Dresden 
porcelain. The Chelsea Pon 
celain Company secured the 
services of an eminent French 
artist. Monsieur Sprimont, 
formerly a silversmith of 
Soho, who did much to raise 
the manufacture of china to 
the excellence which it attain* 
:ed at Chelsea. Chelsea has another claim to fame in having given its name to 
that tea.time dainty—the Chelsea Bun, another i8th century achievement. 
A certain Mrs. Hand conducted a bumhouse which attained a fabulous re* 
putation, so delicious were her wares; i8th century writers tell us that on 
Good Fridays about yo,ooo people would assemble round Chelsea Bun House 
and the takings for the day would exceed £ijd. 

The Bun House was pulled down in 18,9 and the secret recipe upon 
which its fame was built disappeared. The Qielsea Bun of Victorian and 
modern times retained the name but not the taste. 

Two Americamborn celebrities have lived at Chelsea : Whistler, the artist 
and Henry James, the novelist. The former died in a house which is still 
Standing in Cheyne Walk. 
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■}^talthy merchanfs of the I8«h ,, 
and early I9th cmtury-the 1 
first scientific age, the era of Bri- ('* ' 

(oin’i commercial expansion—gave p .! jj l! 
I Bloomsbury its mlglnal status when | 

'I 1 mariMiona there, k "" ' , 

Q|1|,; Then the railways came, and these ^ ■ 

If in "•“«"“*«» moved out into counfrai I 

- ) n Later Bloomthurji became a place 

; J 11 ^ of shabby gentility and inferior board- 

.—A ing houses. 

To-day it containscolonies of Intel¬ 
ligentsia, artists' groups, political 
families. It is part of London's 
Bohemia, with a mental atmof]ihere 
somewhat ahin to that of Chelsea, 
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W HEN young William 
Shakespeare first 
came to hondoti he 
probably approached it 
through its western sub. 
urbs, for his face was set 
^ towards Shoreditch, where 

^ the two playhouses were. 

As he went along Holborn 
. he must have noticed a row 

of new houses on the south 
side, forming a front to 
Staple Inn, then one of the 
smaller Inns of Court. And there 
it remains, a piece of picturesque 
Tudor architecture, no longer a 
legal settlement, but still in use 
for offices, shops and dwelling 
houses. 

Only a few steps from this sober 
and timchonoured legal haunt you 
may find a spot which may yet 
become famous, though it is 
known to few sightseers so far. It 
is Brooke Street, Holborn, where 
motion photography was born. 

William Friese.Green, a profes. 
sional photographer from Bristol, 
Was living here in 1889 and experi. 
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™Mtag wUh . camera » „ke photograph, of ob|-ac« to 0„. E„, 

^ 

Returning to his lodgings in Brooke Street, he ran the developed strip 
through the projector, and there on the screen, repeating itself in thr^e^ 
mmute sequences was the world's first moviel This was%ne of history's 
pat moments. Probably the .nventor realised the fact, for he rushed 7 ut 
breathless mto Holborn and brought in a policeman from his beat. These two 
stood fascinated as they watched the jerking figures on the screen 
Friese,Green died in tpn. His portraiOplaque may be seen over the 
entrance to the Gaumont Cinema, Chelsea. 

Spe of London's treasures are obscurely hidden in its vast labyrinth. 

h t «treat covering the site of a former palace 

used by the Bishops of Ely. Though open to the ^ 

public in the daytime it is private ground. You 

may not park your cars in this street. No policeman 

patrols it. It is a selfigoverning colony. A heaven , . 

hatted watchman in a long coat with shining buttons ■ 

closes the gates at ten o'clock nightly. Then he 

walks round the Place calling the hour, as his 

predecessors have done for centuries. In the 

*"-d^**' f* 

Ely Place looks like a cuUdeisac and is generally 
so described in guidefbooks, but if you search you 
may find a narrow passage leading to .Hatton 
Garden. In this short footway is a secluded and 

picturesque little tavern, the Mitre. On the front J 

of this house is a stone imitation of a mitre Jm 
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bearing the date Doubtless it is a 
, relic saved from an earlier tavern, though 
the present house is itself antique. 

It contains a unique curiosity ; rooted 
in the corner is an old cherry tree, uii* 

American visitors are catered for in the district of Bloomsbury to a ereater 
«tent than in any other London neighbourhood. They might well iLgine 
^at Southampton Row bears some resemblance to their own Main Strfets, 
for here are Candy Stores and Drug Stores » where may be bouS 

sTdTofrh Til T“ household words on the otLr 

«Je of the Atlantic, and where prices can be explained in terms of dollars 

thlfi V I! Bloomsbury, due to the presence of 

the Brifash Museum and the Senate House of the London UniverLy. 

Ofa coiT' It consists 

bien added? eighteen.fifties, to which have 

been added in the twentieth century the King Edward VII Galleries. 

n the centre of the older buildings is the world* renowned Reading Room, 

nv?n; I :r‘T avaLble? 

*^~"Sh the formalities of obtaining a ticket. By the law 

IttBr tal? Th in 

thrfifw^ Besides 

the n suburb . Bombing in the last war destroyed aoo,ooo volumes. 

a strange quality under this gigantic dome, which spreads a watery 
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f pond* f„. ,of„;sr 

lists, novelists, historians, cranks, fanatics and madmen ' 

FI?” M r“”T,°'' “““”‘‘”8 “>'«1 -l-r wodd vo» fo, ,h. 

Elgin Marbles. These Greek sculptures were brought to Fncrla k l 

seventh Earl of Elgin and sold to the British Museum in t8tl for 
They came from the Parthenon, Athens, that fifth century B.C. teSje "f 
th, ™gm godd«. Ad,™., .„d wTk™ 

sculptured representations of the human form 

N«r the British Mi^eum is one of the most arresting pieces of architecture 
reared in^e metropolis during recent years-the London University Senate 
House. The University of London consists of various colleges schLls and 
affiliated i^titutions. The site for its new Senate House was b;ugt in ^ 
a gift of £400,000 from the Rockefeller Foundation. ^ ^ 

Bloomsbury s most attractive features are its spacious, well laidmut squares 


The British Museum. 
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and dignified t8th«century houses. As you stroll through these sedate streete 
you will notice the heavy front doors witlt graceful fanlights over them. 
Inside these Georgian mansions are handsome staircases and beautifully 
carved woodwork, A hundred years ago these were the homes of prosperous 
men with large families. Now they are used as offices, or their floors are 
rented separately as flats. 

This district contains a Memorial House much favoured by visitors from 
abroad, particularly those from the American continent and the Dominions 
—the Dickens House, 48, Doughty Street. Charles Dickens and his wife 
lived here from early in ,1837 to late in 1839. It was in this house that he 
rose to the pinnacle of fame. “ Pickwick ” was completed in this period, 

“ Oliver Twist " and “ Nicholas Nicklehy '' were written at Doughty 
Street. 

Editions of his works in all languages are shown, some in Arabic, Chinese, 
Japanese and Soviet Russian. There are portraits, letters, manuscripts and 
personal relics of immense interest. 

Just across the Euston Road, which is Bloomsbury's northern boundary, 
is the terminus of the London, Midland and Scottish Railway, the name of 
which, Euston, is familiar to millions of people in all lands. 

The story of this Gateway to tlie North makes one of the chief chapters 
in the history of locomotion, for it was the terminus of the world's first main 
line railway. 

You may see in Drummond Street evidence of the intense public interest 
in this new venture. It is the main entrance, a massive Doric archway, 
which cost £33 ‘,coo and was once considered one of the Sights of London. 
The statue of Stephenson cannot be missed, 

There is uniformity in the appearance of the district of Marylebone north 
of Oxford Street, but pleasing diversity about its amenities and attractions. 

The Polytechnic Institute in Regent Street, popularly known as the “ Poly, " 
is officially described as “ carrying out the double purpose of providing 
evening recreation and education for persons of both sexes engaged in industry 
during the day. " A thousand classes a week on a hundred subjects are held 
in this teeming hive. About eleven thousand students enjoy its intellectual, 
social and athletic advantages. Technological instruction is provided in 
many forms. 

Broadcasting House is an eminent example of the new architectural London 
which began to rise between the two World Wars. This ultra»modern 
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Gainsborough. Miss Haoerjietd. 
Wmace Collection. 



structure gives an impression not unlike that of a great white ship bearing 
down upon Langham Place. 

Daily radio programmes have been maintained in England since 1922. The 
B.B.C, operates under a Royal Charter and is financed by a grant from 
Parliament. It is a Public Office with a Chairman and other Governors 
appointed by the Crown. Programmes sponsored by advertisers are entirely 
excluded from British broadcasting. 

Hospitals and benevolent organizations of many kinds have benefitted 
immensely by the B. B. C. 

Harley Street is almost monopolized by the medical fraternity. Its very 
name is synonymous with authoritative diagnosis. In this solemn thoroughfare 
the highest fees are paid by monied patients for the privilege of unburdening 
their secrets in its quiet consulting rooms. 

Nursing establishments also abound in this locality. 

Manchester Square is known at least by repute to all art lovers in the English 
speaking world, for here is the far(famed Wallace Collection, on view to the 
public in Hertford House. I 

Thia magnificent assemblage of pictures, porcelain, furniture, sculpture, ! 
and other rare and beautiful objects, reputed to be worth at least four million 
pounds, was a gift to the nation by Lady Wallace, who died in 1897. 1 

This marvellous museum contains a collection of 17th and 18th century 
French furniture said to be unmatched even in France. The Sevres porce< 
lain is rivalled only by specimens in Windsor Castle and Buckingham 
Palace, Paintings of surpassing worth and beauty arc on view. Perhaps the 
most popular with visitors are Hals's “ Laughing Cavalier " and the “ Music 
Lesson " of Watteau. 

Who can hope to convey to other nationals the sense of what cricket means 
to Englishmen f To some of its devotees it is a kind of religion rather than 
a sport. In the St. John's Wood Road is a cricket ground known—not 
inappropriately —as Lord’s. London provides no more English spectacle 
than a county> varsity or publicfschool match upon this classic ground. Some 
of these events rank as Society functions. The Eton v. Harrow contest is 
quite a fashion parade. The boys’ mothers and sisters ate expected to grace 
the occasion in the latest styles, while fathers appear in “ toppers. " i 

“ Lord's " was established by a man of that name in the early 19th century. ' 

It is the headquarters of the Marylebone Cricket Club. 

In Regent's Park natural loveliness is combined with gardening of the highest 




Rfgent's Park- 


order. Running through this largest of the London parks is the Broad Walk, 
a popular Sunday parade for dwellers in the northern suburbs. Boating on 
the lake is the chief summer pastime. Good skating is enjoyed here on those 
few winter days when it is possible. 

There is an opernair theatre where Shakespeare's pastoral plays are given 
under ideal conditions by a hrst<class company. 

The supreme attraction at Regent’s Park is the 
Zoo, which is the short name for the Gardens of 
the Zoological Society of London. It is one of 
the most popular show'places in 
Great Britain. 

Primarily it is a field of study 
and experiment for learned zoolm 
gists. To most children it is the 
wonderland of their dreams. 

Within recent years an enlighten* 
ed policy has made many improve* 
ments in the Zoo. Bars have given 
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way to trenches; small cages have been 
replaced by spacious aviaries. 

The Mappin Terraces are impressive 
examples of the attempt to reproduce 
natural conditions. The Monkey Hill 
is another modern improvement, and a 
source of constant entertainment. The 
Aquarium, most up*to<date thing of 
its kind anywhere, must he seen to be 
believed. Here is beauty and colour 
in fantastic forms, a kaleidoscope of 
grotesque shapes and graceful gliding 
motions. The summit of all youthful 
delights is attained by a ride on one 
of the elephants. 

Madame Tussaud’s Waxworks make 



a marvellous panorama, not of living 
things, but of lifelike. The eye is 

bewildered by innumerable portrait models of famous and infamous people 
of the past and present. The faithfulness and the natural colouring of these 
figures is a source of endless wonder. 

Madame Tussaud was born in 1760 of Swiss parents and adopted by an 
uncle who practiced wax modelling in Paris. 

Her descendants still carry on the business. 

Kings and queens of British history are represented here; ,ilso living members 
of the Royal Pamily. Statesmen, writers, sportsmen, film stars, and popular 
heroes in every walk of life can be seen in effigy. 
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THE TOWER 

OF LONDON 

rphe full s(ory of (Ms sritn fortress 
uilll netier be told. No pen 
could record it. 

The ruthless Norman built it to 
frighten those whom he had conquer- 
ed and henceforth it became the 
etranshuld of those who “ wade 
throufth slauifhter to a Throne and 
shut the gates of mercy on man* 
hind ", Proud soidiers, laintly priests, 
gentle scholars and lovely women 
have shed their blood upon these 
pitiless Slones, But cries of agony no 
lontter resound within its walls. 
Nowadays the? house the dagiling 
regalia of a monarchy without 
deshodsm. 






E veryone knows that this tmpos> 
ing castle has witnessed some 
of the most stirring events in 
English history. It was founded by 
William the Conqueror and has been 
in its time a fortre.ss, a Royal resb 
dence, a state prison, an arsenal, 
barrack:), armoury and menagerie. 
Certain courts of law were held there 
until they were transferred to West* 
minster Hall. The coin of the realm 
was minted in the Tower until i8io; 
and the Royal Archives—now in 
the Record Office—were kept there 
until the mid 19th century. As it 
still contains an armoury and sup« 
ports a garri.son it can be claimed 
that this is the oldest building in the 
world still being used for its original 
purpose. 

The menagerie of former times had 
a highly interesting hisi 
tory. Henry III origii 
nated it with three leo: 
pards which had been 
sent to him as a gift. 
That was in i2)f; and 
< to»day those three beasts 
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are seen depicted on Great Britain's Royal Coat of Arms! A bear was the 
next addition; fourpence a day was allowed for its maintenance out of tbe 
Privy Purse. Then came an elephant, lions, and many other kinds of animals. 
Foreign rulers presenteil gifts of this sort to English rulers and the creatures 
were all sent to the Tower to augment the menagerie. (Nowadays such 
gifts are kept at the Zoo.) By the itith century there were eleven lions and 
many other animals and birds, and this collection became the Tower's most 
popular public sigltt: indeed, it beranie cue of the principal Sights of London, 
so much .so, that the expre,ssion “ seeing the lions ” was synonymous with 
" seeing the sights. " Hence arose that figure of speech still current, an 
extraordinary sight, an object of curio.sity, and particularly a great man— 
literary or otherwise—being termed a “ lion *’ I 

The visitor will find the Yeomen of the Guard—a body founded by 
Henry VII as attendants on the royal person still wearing their i/th century 
uniform ; scarlet and gold with starched ruffs and rosetted shoes. They 
have been known to many generations of 
Londoners as “ BeefeatersOne of the 
duties of this Guard, in earlier times, 
was to serve the meat from the sideboard to 
the Royal table. Hence huffetkr (sidcfboard 
man). In the course of time this word became 
corrupted to beefeater. 

The triumphant Norman intended tlie 
Tower to overawe the Saxon population. 

Gundulph, Bishop of Rochester, built the 
White Tower (the central keep) in the late 
nth century. Additions were made in the 
course of time, so that the pre,sent collection 








The Tower of London. 


of WLdings, covering about ii acres, shows examples of many kinds of 
architecture, including the early Victorian Waterloo Barracks. 

The moat was drained a hundred years ago. Its bed is used by the garrison 
for exercises and sports. The royal residence made and used by Henry III 
and later Sovereigns was destroyed in Cromwell’s time. 

Like all riverside residences the Tower had its Watergate. Traitors of 
noble birth were brought by water from their trial at Westminster to enter 
the Tower through this gate. Hence the name “ Traitors' Gate. " (Since 
the emptying of the moat this gate has been useless as an entry.) 

The place of execution is still to be seen on Tower Green, and the axe 
and block are preserved in the White Tower, Anne Boleyn was beheaded 
on this spot; so were,Lady Jane Grey and Robert Devereux, the Earl of 
Essex, Queen Elizabeth's favourite. 
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Most of the executions, however, took place on Tower Hill, outeide the 
walls. This place can be found (near the fine modern building occupied 
by the Port of London Authority) surrounded by low railings, bearing an 
inscribed tablet. On this dreadful square of grass—now a quiet enclosure 
where clerks and ofiice boys smoke their mid«day cigarettes—many men whose 
names 4re writ large in English history have bowed to their awful fate. 

Within the Tower is the Chapel of St. Peter.ad»Vincula (St. Peter in Chains). 
Most victims of the axe, whether inside the walls or on Tower Hill, were 
buried in this building of which the great historian Macaulay said : “ In 
truth there is no sadder spot on the earth than that little cemetery. Death 
is there associated... with whatever is darkest in human nature and in human 
d?ptiny. 

The Bloody Tower is so called from the probability that here the two 
young princes, sons of Edward IV, were murdered “ stified with pillows " 
and “ privately and meanly buried by order of their perfidious unrV Richard, 
the usurper. " Two hundred years later, the bones of two boys were found 
buried in a wooden chest, at the foot of a staircase. Charles II had these 


remains placed in a marble urn in Westminster Abbey. 
Sir Walter Raleigh 


spent many years of 
imprisonment in the 
Bloody Tower, and 
during that period 
began writing his 
“ History of the 
World. " 

It was Sir Walter 
Raleigh who gave its 
name to Virginia, and 
explored the seaboard 
from Florida to New< 
foundland. Philoso* 
pher, poet and histo^ 
rian, he was an oiit^ 
standing figure of the 
Elizabethan age. 

Two stories about 






































him have become so popular that they are kaowu to almost every English 
school child, 

Raleigh, who was always richly dressed, was once in attendance with other 
courtiers on the Queen when she was walking. As the party approached 
a wet, muddy patch—^which lay right in Her Majesty's path—Sir Walter 
took off his purple cloak and cast it down before her to walk upon. Thus 
the royal shoes remained unsoiled. 

On another occasion Raleigh was discovered by his servant with smoke 
issuing from his lips. He was, of course, enjoying a pipe of tobacco, a practice 
which he is said to have introduced to this country. Thinking that his 
master must be on fire, the servant threw a pail of water over him I 

Against the Bloody Tower is the portculliis, the only entrance to the inner 
ward. Here, every night since the Middle Ages, has been performed the 
ancient Ceremony of the Keys, perhaps the most curious and picturesque 
military ritual still regularly observed in Great Britain. 

Towards midnight this stately business of locking 
up the Tower proceeds as follows. The Yeoman A Yeoman of the Guards. 
Porter (head warder), clothed in his long red cloak, 
and wearing his black<ribboned Tudor bonnet, 
comes out of the Byward Tower carrying a huge 
bunch of keys and an old lantern containing a 
lighted tallow candle. His business is to lock all 
the great gates of this fortress for the night. 

Solemnly he goes to the main guardhouse and 
cries loudly, “ Escort for the Keysl " With a 
rattle and thud of rifles a sergeant and four other < ^ 

men fall in for duty; and off they go, with the 
lantern swaying, to escort the bearer of the King's 
Keys. 

The barrier gate, the Middle Tower, the Byward 
Tower—all are locked; and septries salute the 
Keys as they go by. 

Returning to the Bloody Tower they are challenge 
ed by the sentry, who stamps mightily on the 
ground and shouts, “ Haiti Who comes there? " 

“ The Keys, " answers the Yeoman Porter. 

“ Whose Keys? " demands the sentry, 
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“ King George*s Keys. " 

“ Advance, King George's Keys. All’s well. " 
Off goes the escort then to the main guardroom, 
to find the guard in charge of an officer with 
drawn sword, who cries, “ Guard and escort 
present armsl " All stand at the salute ibr a 
second. 

The head warder takes two paces forward, 
removes his bonnet, and makes the ghostly 
battlements ring with the cry, “ God preserve 
King George I " 

And every man responds “ Amen 
The guard is dismissed, and the Yeoman Porter 
^^oes off' alone with the Keys, to leave them with 
he resident governor until the morning. 

The solemn rite is over. A bugle sounds the 
“ Last Post ". The sentries pace in the darkness. 
The Tower ofTJondon is impregnable. 

Although this castle has been the background of the darkest scenes in 
English history it is associated, in the minds of modern sightseers, with a 
spectacle of dazzling beauty—the exhibition of the Regalia, or Crown Jewels. 

Royal treasures, including the Regalia, were kept at Westminster in the 
reign of Edward the Confessor; later they were sent to the Tower in times 
of danger. In the course of experience it was found impossible to furnish 
adequate protection for this Treasury, and in the reign of Henry Vlll the 
entire collection was permanently removed to the Tower. 

History records that the Royal Treasury did not always remain secure, 
even from the covetous hands of kings. Certain English monarchs who 
could not induce Parliament to grant enough supplies for the Royal purpose 
did not hesitate to turn some of the precious treasures into money. Charles I 
did so with the Crown and Sceptre in 1643. Moreover, after that kings 
death on the scaffold, the Commons ordered that the Regalia should be ■ 
totally broken, and melted down. 

It was necessary, therefore, to provide new Regalia for the Coronation of 
Charles II. They were made by the royal goldsmith, Sir Robert Vyner, and 
his receipt for payment still exists, showing that he, charged £ii’,978(9*11 for 
"two crowns, two sceptres; a Globe of gold set with diamonds, rubies, sapphires, ^ 



emeralds, and pearls; St, Edward's sta/Fe; The Armilla; the Ampull '' 
St. Edward’s Crown, a replica of the one destroyed, derives its name from 
King Edward the Confessor. This is used for the Act of Coronation and is 
the supreme symbol of the monarchy. 

The Imperial Sute Crown was made for Queen Victoria in i8j8. It contains 
a glorious sapphire said to have been worn in a ring by Edward the Confe.ssor' 
and its central ornament is the marvelbus Black Prince's ruby, the most 
remarkable jewel in the Regalia. Henry V wore this ruby in his helmet 
at the battle of Agincourt. This State Crown is also embellished with the 
second largest portion of tlie Star of Africa, otherwise the Cullinan diamond, 
which was found in Pretoria in 190/ and presented to King Edward VII as 
an addition to the Crown Jewels of the Empire. It was cut into four great 
brilliants and many smaller ones. This Crown also carries a wonderful 
sapphire which belonged to Charles 11. 

In addition to the four aboveimentioned jewels, the Imperial State Crown 
contains 4 rubies, ii emeralds, 16 sapphires, 277 pearls and 2,783 diamonds. 

Other objects in the Regalia are the sceptre, the orb, the sword of state, 
the anointing spoon, the ampulla, which contains the holy oil, the spurs 
and the bracelets. 


THE DOCKS 


London owes its existence to Old father Thames. Yet thousands of its 
citizens never go east of London Bridge, either in fact or imagination. To 
them the vast area of dockland is a mysterious region, vaguely referred to 
as " ^e East End " and regarded as without interest except for those who 
have business there, 


Like a hundred other cities, London was built on the river because of the 
importance of the water as a highway. And the exact position of the town 
was determined by the fact that here, fortymdd miles from the sea, was a 
place where the river could be spanned by a bridge. 

The docks of the metropolis present one of Great Britain's most noteworthy 
**^,?*'j “'■‘b can the romance of seaborne commerce be better 

realised (given irnagination and a sense of history) than by one who stands 
m the middle of London Bridge and looks downstream into the Pool, Here 
■ j pBuorama of an Empire s trade, a moving picture of industry 
spiced with adventure. This crowded waterway is the beginning and end of 
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enterprises which 
reach to the ends of 
the earth. It is the 
world's large.st port. 

The West India 
Docks, opened in 
i8oi, came first. All 
the other docks were 

made in the ipth century except the later 
King George V. 

Nearest to the City are the London and 
St. Katlierine Docks, just east of the Tower. 

West India Docks and Millwall Docks 
ate situated on the Isle of Dogs, socalled 
because this ground—in a great loop made 
by the river—was once a kennelling place 
for the royal hounds when the Court was 
at Greenwich Palace, just across the stream. 

East India Dock is also on the north bank. 

The only docks on the other side of the 

water are the Surrey Commercial Docks; but five miles eastward from the 
heart of London is the largest sheet of enclosed dock water in existence, 
comprising the Royal Victoria and King George V Docks. Tilbury Docks, 
twentyisix miles by water from London Bridge, can accommodate the largest ■ 
ship afioat. 

He who would describe the wealth and abundance of treasure floated into 
London's Port during a normal tweIve<month might seem to have the pen of 
a fabulist! Besides prodigious quantities of everyday merchandise such as 
meat, tea, coflee, sugar, wool, and timber, rich cargoes of ivory come into 
these docks, fruits from the tropics, wines and perfumes. Dockland is a 
place of sweet scents and unpleasant odours, delighting and repelling in 
turns. 

It has characteristic sounds, too. An uItra»modern musical composer 
might base a symphony upon its strange harmonies and discords ; the creaking 
machinery, the heavy thudding of unloaded bales, the hiss of escaping steam, 
the loud shouts across open spaces, and the low accompaniment of water 
lapping against hulls and walls. 
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The dockland picture is.not a colourful canvas; it is a composition of the 
darker shades, unrelieved by the bright dresses of women, devoid of those 
manythued decorations which heighten the face of a residential quarter. 
But it is a place of weird and fascinating outlines, gaunt mechanical arms, 
towering masses, 'swift and powerful movements. 

This vast organization, the Port of London, which extends over tl\e whole 
tidal part of the river, from Teddington in Middlesex to the Nore Lightship, 
a distance of seventy miles, is controlled by the Port of London Authority, 
popularly known as the P. L A. It is housed on Tower Hill, in a magnificent 
modern building which, in its white massiveness, catches the eye of every 
observer who surveys the skyline from London Bridge. The P. L. A. manages 
everything relating to navigation, river channels, regulation of traffic, licensing 
of structures below high<water mark, location and removal of wrecks, and 
preventing of pollution. 

Also on Tower Hill is Trinity House, a late i8th centiu-y building which 
sufiered heavily in the last war. Until it was bombed this house had been 
used for nearly lyo years as the headquarters of a body with a rich and pic» 
turesque history. It was incorporated in the time of Henry VIII as “ The 
Master, Wardens, and Assistants of the Guild, or Fraternity, or Brotherhood 
of the most Glorious and Undividable Trinity. " 

This ancient Corporation supervises lighthouses and lightships and buoys 
in English waters. It also controls pilotage on the Thames. 

What of the teeming multitudes who perform the manual part of this 
complicated system—the stevedores, bargees, crane>drivcrs and lightermen? 
They populate their own particular part of the East End ; Wapping, Stepney, 
Limehouse, Poplar, Shadwell, Millwall, and (on the south bank) Rotherhithe 

and Bermondsey. Dreary 
rows of attached boxdike 
little houses characterize 
these districts, with more 
slums than any other part 
of London can show. 
Taverns (better known as 
“ pubs ”) abound in 
astonishing numbers. In 
his leisure hours the native 
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of dockland may be found In one of these innumer* 
able public houses quaffing his pint, playing 
darts, and studying the football pools in company 
with his kind. 

Consider Charlie Brown's, for example. Its 
proper n,-ime is the Railway Tavern, West India 
Dock Road. 

This Victorian building has been described as 
the most welhknown public house in the world. 
A big claim, you may say; but it has remarkable 
facta to support it, which have caused many 
distinguished visitors (including the late King 
Alphonso of Spain) to venture into Limehouse. 

Cliarles Brown, who was the licensee from 1893 
until he died in 1932, used to buy curiosities, 
antiques and objete d'art from seamen who came 
to his tavern. In this way he acquired a collection 
of immense value. 

After his death the treasures were removed and 
distributed among his family; but the unique human interest of this tavern 
remains. It is frequented by seamen of every nationality. Its name is known 
in all the ports of the world. Many a mariner arrives in London knowing 
only two words of Englisli—“ Charlie Brown's ". They never fail to find 
him his destination. Here he can get, besides liquid refreshment, information, 
fellowship, and, eventually, some who can speak his lingo. 

To step from the silent, mysterious streets of this Chinese quarter into 
Charlie Brown's about an hour before closing time is a memorable experience. 
To appreciate it, one must not be too fastidious. As you push out of the 
darkness into the garish brilliance of the crowded bars the scene startles you 
while your ears are assailed by the din. Here is the spirit of Dockland person* 
ified—its cosmopolitanism, its lusty zest for life. Men from all quarters 
of the globe are here, in numbers almost equal to the local frequenters. Only 
the women are entirely English. And this is Babel, if ever the term was apt. 
Conversation competes with a yout^ man who pounds a piano, continuously, 
relentlessly. He is an easy winner, for amplifiers carry his music to every 
bar. You must order your drink with a shout. 

Licensee Emmerson is a youngish man, but well able to keep order. This 





oddly(quiet, soft«poken character is an ex<piigilist who neither drinks alcoho* 
lies nor smokes! He is welhversed in money<exchange figures, too, for every 
sort of currency is tendered across his bars. 

Equally attractive but of a different type from Charlie Brown's is the 
“ Grapes, " in Narrow Street, Limehouse. 

This little riverside pub, with its tiny bars and its balcony over the water's 
edge, is thought to be indicated (under a fictitious name) in a famous novel 
by Dickens; but it is noteworthy enough without this extrinsic interest, 
Ancient and picturesque, this is a typical English tavern, a “ local. " 

Its “ regulars " are the men and women who work and live in the neigh* 
bourhood. Their conversation is familiar, for they know each other well, 
The “ Grapes " is a little piece of England, a miniature of its plebeian 
communal life in a convivial aspect. Whether in grimy Dockland or in 
gay Mayfair, whether in city or village, such pictures are woven into the warp 
and woof of the English tapestry. 

If a taste of history flavoured with romance adds to your appreciation of 
a hostelry then you should explore Southwark to discover the “ Anchor, " 
hidden away among the gloomy mazes of Bankside. 

This gem of a tavern on the river's brink is the sole survivor of the numerous 
inns which stood here in Tudor times, when Bankside was London's trans* 
pontine amusement park, a place of lusty revelries 
and brutal sports, where bulhbaiting, bear*baiting, 
coch*fighting and the new theaters drew the citizens 
across the river in their thousands. It is not 
improbable that Shakespeare was familiar with the 
inside of the “ Anchor ", for he trod the boards 
of one of the Bankside theatres. c“ The Globe " 
was a wooden building circular inside, hexagonal 
outside, which stood where Barclay and Perkins 
Brewery is to*day, at the south end of Southwark 
Bridge), 

To savour the full delight of the “ Anchor " you 
should cross London Bridge on a night which is 
cold, dark and foggy. Groping along Clink Street, 
through narrow lonely ilhlit lanes between high 
industrial buildings, you come to this miniature 
hostelry at Bankend. You open the door cut in 
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the angle of the wall and see the cosiest interior imaginable. A tiny, clean 
and welldit bar; oldifashioned drinks in gleaming bottles; a pile of snacks 
covered with a spotless napkin; the brightest of coal fires crackling in the 
smallest of bar»parlours. This, again, belongs to England and to nowhere else. 

Upstairs are secret hiding»places which were useful to the smugglers of a 
bygone day. 

Not very far from this place, five minutes' walk along the High Street is 
to be found London's last galleried stage-coach inn, originally known as 
the “ George and Dragon ". Inns of this type were three-sided, built round 
a yard with a gateway to the road. The George has preserved only one of 
its sides. Round these buildings ran a double row of galleries, from which 
people could watch the coaches and wagons being loaded and unloaded. 

This ancient south-side house was built in 1676, to replace a former inn 
[destroyed by fire) which had been there since the time of Henry VIII. In 
the Golden Age of stage-coaching, the first forty years of the ipth century, 
nearly a hundred coaches a week started from The George, not counting 
stage-waggons, which carried the country's merchandize. 

When the little bar has been visited the coffee room should be seen. Here 
are the old-fashioned high partitions between the compart¬ 
ments. The timepiece is especially notable; it is a genuine 
“ Parliament Clock. " In the late i8th century a tax was 
put upon clocks, which reduced the number of those 
on view to the public. Innkeepers therefore, found it 
profitable to have clocks in their bars, for 
obvious reasons. Thus arose another excuse for 
having a drink : “ Going in to see the time! " 

A winding stair¬ 
way leads to the 
bedrooms, where 
antique four-posters 
may be seen. In 
some cases one bed¬ 
room leads into ano¬ 
ther—a fact which 
doubtless caused 
some embarrassing 
situations. 






The George Inn is the property of the National Trust for Places of Historic 
Interest or Natural Beauty, It is open daily for business like an ordinary 
public house. 

One of the sights of the Port is the passage of a vessel under Tower Bridge, 
with the drawbridge raised for the purpose. This should be viewed from 
London Bridge. 

Fourteen road bridges and sbc railway cross the Thames within the County 
of London, and Tower Bridge is the nearest one to the sea. This miracle 
of engineering, built in the eighteenmineties, comprises three types of 
bridge in one structure : the beam or girder, the suspension, and the draw* 
bridge. 

On the north waterfront is the Custom Home, an early 19th century building 
with a long facade of Portland Stone. 

Customs regulations have their amusing as well as their irksome side. 
Every port can tell a few stories of Excise officialdom. One tale relates to 
the first cargo of ice ever brought to London. That was in 1841. This new 
commodity was not yet scheduled in any lists, so it was left on Custom House 
Quay while officials debated by letter 
whether it was raw or manufactured 
material. Finally it was classified as dry 
goods! By the time the argument was 
concluded the ice had liquefied and gone 
out with the tide 1 

For a thousand years there has been a 
fish market at Billingsgate. Formerly 
it sold salmon and trout caught in the 
Thames. Fish pan 
ters wear curious 
flabtopped hats ena« 
bling them to carry 
heavy boxes on 
their heads. They 
have a wide repu» 
tation for their lurid 
speech; in fact 
“ Billingsgate '' is 
a synonym for 






Greenwich, from an old print. 


language. Maybe this charge is exaggerated; but you are not advised to 
tempt any of these worthies to demonstrate his powers! 

Theft and other crimes on the river are the concern of the River Police. 
Their small patrol boats manned by three are familiar objects darting up 
and down stream. 

Near Waterloo Bridge is a floating jx>lice station, equipped with apparatus 
for reviving those who have fallen into the water but are capable of recovery. 
Wouldfbe suicides are not infrequent cases. They are restored if possible, 
given a hot bath and a change of clothes and all the assistance which benevolent 
ofHcialdom can furnish. 

The Pool of London teems with industry; but there are some frequenters 
of it which float idly on the tide, adding nothing but adornment. They are 
the Thames swans. 

These graceful birds (perhaps the grubbiest of their kind!) seem to be no 
one’s property; but they belong in fact, jointly, to the Crown, the Vintners 
Company and the Dyers Company. 
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“ Upping the Swnns " is a quaint custom carried out annually. It consists 
of catching the cygnets to make distinguishing marks on their beaks, and is 
carried out by a Swan Master and the herdsmen of the Crown. Time was 
when the Lord Mayor and Sheriffs and Aldermen attended the “ Upping " 
in their decorated barges; but that has long been a thing of the past. 

The Chinese quarter still has its mysteric.s, and although one can no longer 
identify the opium den by the chalk cross on the door, occasional police raids 
prove that such places still exist. And Scotland Yard knows that certain 
drugs peddled among coloured folk in the West End arc dLsseminated by 
Lascars from Limehouse. 

In Pennyfields the London Chinaman, though dressed in ready<mades of 
''Western cut, lives his own life in an alien land, uses his chopsticks and observes 
the ritual of his ancient faith. 

You might find a couple of hundred married Chinese in Limehouse; but 
a Chinese girl is a rarity. The wives are English women; and their children 
are quiet and welbmannered. 

In the East India Dock Road you may .see Orientals whose garb makes 
splashes of colour in drab Dockland—^white shoes, coloured handkerchiefs, 
red hats. 

Maybe, if you knew the right person to take you, entry could be gained 
into one of the small shuttered houses, where you might see a dozen yellow, 
brown and black men crowded round a table playing some mysterious game. 
Intent, absorbed. And if you think that the suavcly>$miling old Chinaman 
who presides is doing too well out of it, what business is it of yours f The 
whole thing is illegal and you have no right to be there. 

In addition to Dockland the East End extends for many dreary miles covered 
with bricks and mortar—^factories, warehouses and the dwellings of those 
who work in them. Here, too, is the humbler part of London's foreign 
population. 

Whitechapel is the largest Jewish settlement in Great Britain. Clothing, 
new and second-hand, appears to he the main business of the inhabitants. 
You may observe numbers of people carrying bundles wrapped with a piece 
of black lining cloth. They are waistcoat and trousers workers taking piece¬ 
work jobs to and from the tailors and cutters. Much of this industry is 
carried on in the homes of the workers or in small factories where entire 
Jewish families earn a hard living in cheerless surroundings. 
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THE 5TREET5 OF LONDON 


I N London, more than any city abroad, it is essential to know exactly 
where you are going. 

If you are given an address, don't rest content with the name and 
the number. Make yourself draw a plan, even if only in your own head, for 
London streets seem to be numbered wildly, with no apparent rhyme or 
reason. Sometimes the numbers go round like a hairpin, sometimes they 
follow an " N " pattern, sometimes they fall alternately as in Prance. 

But no matter what their sequence, the streets themselves, like 
Mr. Wordsworth's dafibdils, extend for quite a stretch. 

Keep Left. 

In the course of your nose»in<the#air, zig»zag wanderings, keep a wary eye 
out for the cars. Everyone of them drives with infuriating persistence on the 
left-hand side of the road. Reverse your driving habits : before crossing 
cast a glance to the right and then to the left, that is if you wish to return 
to the land of your fathers in much the same shape as you left it. 

Even with these prudent warnings ringing in your ears, you are apt to be 
a little shaken on your first ride in one of the ramshackle high<wheeled 
conveyances that await you outside the station. 




The English are a lawmbiding race. It is best to cross between the Belislia 
Beacons (pedestrian crossings christened thus in deference to their founder) 
unless you wish to draw down upon you the wrath of the English “ Bobby " 
who, in blue helmet and white artmbands, stands directing the traffic. 

You will not discover much litter on the ground, least of all in the heart 
of the City. The Westminster district, particularly, has most assiduous 
roadfsweepers. 

■Black, and red. 

In spite of its fog and grime, London adores red, 

Bright red letter boxes, rather like huge castles in a game of chess, hit you 
in the eye a hundred yards away. 

Red double<decker buses, splashed with gaudy advertisements, crawl by 
like apoplectic lobsters. 

Uniforms are red, notices are red, the shop fronts to Woolworth's (the 
popular sixpenny store) are red. 

" Boots ", 

Boots' are almost an institution, a conabination of chemist and high class 
stationer's shop, where with equal ease you can buy a morning paper, writing 
paper, have a prescription made up, or a roll of film developed. Under 
the same roof is often found a 
lending library and a tea>room. 

Here, at eleven o'clock in the 
morning, come tweed<clad ladies, 
their baskets overflowing with 
provisions. Friends are greeted, 
baskets dumped on the floor 
beside them, hats discreetly 
straightened, and the news of the 
day exchanged over a cup of 
coffee. 

The Gentle Art of Begging. 

Begging, frank and una> 
shamed, is forbidden in London, 
so you will never meet a 




genuine down and out tramp. 

The .shoes of the London 
beggar remain proudly polished, 
even though he intends his 
pitiful state to touch your heart 
and presumably your pocket. 
He only has to make a show of 
plying some trade for the police 
to turn a blind eye on him. 
Every kind of hawking is tolerat* 
ed in Mayfair or Piccadilly, 
match»Bellers, sellers of thread 
and pins, sellers of anything 
under the sun, raucous street 
singers, and above all, musicians. 

One, like a celestial prophet, 
carries a harp, another grinds a 
barrehorgan, a third draws a piano along on a little wheeled platform, yet 
another, a surrealist no doubt, pushes a wheezing gramophone in a pram. 

The most ingenious of these pathetic public entertainers are the pavement 
artists. Indifferent to posterity, they draw pictures in coloured chalks on 
the paving stones. These are either portraits of present day heroes or scenes 
inspired by the daily news. 

They don't do too badly in this trade, it seems. One artist who adopted 
it for a bet at Hyde Park Corner made 5,ij in a week. 

In the crowded districts on Saturday nights, you meet groups of uniformed 
men, and women wearing old fashioned bonnets tied with ribbons. They 
sing hymns and songs at the top of their voices, accompanied by a brass 
band, and enthusiastically invite passers»by to join their choir : this is the 
Salvation Army carrying out its task of redeeming souls. 

Dawn. 

Early in the morning the stilbdeserted streets stretch out in long rows of 
redfbrick houses, all alike, with their bulging sashed bay windows. 

This is the time when the milk<man’s neat cart, drawn by a fat little pony, 
makes its round. 

It is not long before each doonstep is decorated with guileless bottles 




morning paper. 


of milk, soon to be joined on the mat by the 
‘‘ hlice people, “ 

Generally speaking, in London, you will find that an extremely pleasant 
warmth of cordiality prevails, Officials and tradespeople alike bestow 
beaming smiles upon you and are willingness itself. 

In the 'bus, at the bank or the post office, there is never a trace of ilb 
humour. You will speedily become known and addressed by name—and all 
this without the slightest thought of gain, for the custom of tipping is 
strictly limited. 


LEISURE AND ENTERTAINMENT 

“ Pubs ", short for Public Houses, have very strict licensing hours. Shut 
at 3:30 p.m., they open again from six in the evening till ten. 

Children are not admitted, so it is quite usual in working«class districts to 
see women park their prams at the door or enjoy their pint on the pavement 
outside. 

In the more fashionable districts the strict licensing hours have been got 
round by organising private clubs (bottle parties), whose only condition of 
membership is that you should sign the admission register. 

In this way. Night Clubs can 
remain open till the early hours of 
the morning, and are similar in 
every way to the Parisian Cabaret, 
with their lights casting soft 
shadows, scantily clad dancing 
girls, and buckets of champagne, 

Pamous amongst them are the 
“ Milroy ", the “ Pour Hundred 
Club, " the “ Cocomut Grove, " 
and the “ Bagatelle, " where 
Princess Elizabeth had her first 
taste of Night<Club life. 

Theatres. 

Generally speaking, London 
keeps early hours and the theatres 




follow suit, shows beginning anywhere between 6 and 8, to finish about 
10 o’clock. 

There was a time when each tlieatre was noted for a special type of 
show, though these difierences have gradually become less marked. 

Gjvent Garden will always be the home of Opera and Ballet. The Hipj 
podrome is noted for its sentimental operettas, the Palladium for its Music 
Hall Bills, Wyndham's for its modem comedies, St. Martin's for its witty 
revues, and the New Theatre for its more serious or classical plays. Drury 
Lane and the Coliseum lend themselves easily to the lavish spectacles that 
are sure boxmlEce successes. 

Besides these, there are a number of Little Theatres, formed by private 
clubs on the lines of the “ Th^Stre Libre d’Antoine. ” They put on plays 
that are either forbidden by the censor or are considered too “ highbrow " 
to be of universal appeal. 

Londoners are keenly interested in the theatre. The price of seats is 
relatively expensive: about lo to ly shillings on an average. This doesn’t 
prevent queues forming patiently, from lo in the morning sometimes, ready 
to do battle for the cheaper seats. 

. LITTLE POINTS OF ETIQUETTE 

The English do not burden 
themselves with too much polite 
ceremony and are inclined to 
poke fun at any redunddnt style 
of lettenwriting. But naturally, 
a “ Please " and “ Thank you " 
is indispensable. 

“ How do you do? 

When two people are intro* 
duced to one another, they 
simply enquire, without expecting 
an answer, “How do you do?’’, 
and generally speaking do not 
ofier to shake hands. 

Embraces and handshakes are 
exchanged with more reserve 




here than on the Continent. You 
will be greeted simply with a smile 
and a cordial “ Hullo! ", 

In the DrawingtRfiotn. 

There are certain subjects of 
conversation that are strictly 
taboo, in particular religion and 
politics. The English have a 
horror of pedantry, grandilo« 
quence and sentimentality. They 
are inclined to fight shy of 
abstract intelligence too. They 
would rather have a “ sound 
fellow ” than a “ clever chap, " 
and rate a sense of humour 
higher than anything for it allows 
them to hide their feelings and not take themselves too seriously. 

Your hosts manifest a touching solicitude for your welhbelng, and ask 
you ten times a day if you are “ comfijrtable " and bid you “ make yourself 
at home. " 

At tfu table. 

On this side of the Channel a great deal of importance is attached by all 
classes of society, to table manners. 

It is considered most ilbbred to display any interest (of appetite, curios 
sity or distaste) towards whatever appears on your plate. Be careful not to 
ask for too much bread and to keep your hands reposing in your lap, when 
they aren’t engaged with knife and fork. 

After dinner it is customary for the ladies to retire from the dining*room, 
leaving the men to “ swap " stories and pass the port around the table. 

Tea, the vital necessity. 

In England, “ everything stops for tea, " as Binnie Hale sang nostal* 
gically in that Coronation Summer. In the train you are sure of being 
able to get it, in the car you carry it in a fiask. Even at theatre and cinema 
matinees, during the interval, usherettes move about carrying trays laden 
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with cups and teapots, whose clinkings and gurglings continue long after 
the beginning of the next act. ° 

Finally, in the city offices, as if by ritual, twice a day, about eleven o'clock and 
at four steaming cups of tea are deposited not only by the luxurious blotting 
pad of the manager, but also by the side of the humble office clerk's typewriter 

TKADITTONS 

Evening Dress and Top Hat. 

The war, and the clothing restrictions which followed in its wake, have 

slightly modified the English 
habit of dressing for dinner. 
However evening dress is worn 
much more frequently than on 
the Continent, and it is by no 
means unusual to encounter filmy 
skirts and white shirt fronts in 
the Tube or on a 'bus. 

There is hardly one young 
girl, no matter how modest her 
means, who does not possess 
her evening dress. 

For the business man the top 
hat is indispensable in the pre» 
cincts of the Stock Exchange. 
Even the ordinary collecting 
clerk is similarly clad. 

f , . Practically the whole male 

popula ion of London sports a bowler hat, the national umbrella, and the 
at little case, called an attach^-case, which often serves as a serviette. 

Wigs and Silk Stockings. 

Chancellor and the Lord Mayor, scholars in old 
established schools, wear a wig, or the costumes of past centuries. Thus it 
IS that the unfortunate boarders of Christ's Hospital (founded in i rrz), the 
Blue Coat boys are dressed oddly in cassock, with a white neck, 





Endearing Old Charms. 

This love of traditional customs is shovm in every aspect of national life. 

The most famous inns are always the oldest, those whose signs of ornate 
ironwork bearing the arms of old»time Kings, swing above leadtpaned casement 
windows. 

The most exclusive of shops show dusty windows where outimoded stock 
seems to rest sleepily, as though it had never been renewed for two or three 
hundred years. 


Pomp and Circumstance. 

Old time customs are religiously 
kept up in England, not to mem 
tion great ceremonies like the 
Coronation, the Opening of Pan 
liament, and the Lord Mayor's 
Show. 

Thus, for over seven centuries 
the City has had the duty of 
delivering up to the Crown six 
horse shoes, sixty^one nails, two 
choppers and a bundle of faggots. 

Regularly, on the fifth of No* 
vember, street urchins let off 
crackers, light bonfires, and burn 
the effigy of Guy Fawkes, who 
tried unsuccessfully to blow up 
Parliament in 1606. 

On Maundy Thursday a certain number of old people, equal in number 
to the Sovereign’s age, receive alms in a leather purse. Many other similar^^ 
customs exist, picturesque, touching, and a little absurd. 

Merry Christmas. 

Christmas is the great English Festival. On Christmas Eve, a great wa’ 
of teriderness sweeps over the Isles. Theatres play “ Pantomimes, that 
to say Fairy Stories for young and old, such as “ Cinderella , or Aladdin 
and his Wonderful Lamp “. In the street, little choristers sing their 
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carols from, door to door, knocking and collecting pennies and sweets. 

Children hang up their stockings at the foot of the bed, for Santa Claus to 
fill with tiny presents. Then, on each table, appears the marvellous Christmas 
Pudding, stuffed with raisins, its brandy flaming around it, topped by a sprig 
of holly. ^ ° 

God Save the King. 

English tradition reaches its greatest height in its devotion to the Royal 
Family. The receptions, the changes, the births and deaths that take place 
in Court Circles are followed and commented on by the entire nation. 
Photographs of the Royal Family are fervently cut out and collected. 

In all the theatres and cinemas, after each show, the audience rises to its feet 
and listens respectfully to the playing of the National Anthem. 

“ God save our gracious King, 

Long live our Noble King. " 

The Simple Virtues. 

^ befits such a candid race, the English have more or less simple tastes. 
They love their house, their irreplaceable home, which each Englishman 
regards as his “ castle, " and cultivate their garden, which they fill with an 
abunidance of countryside flowers. . 

The beauty of their lawn is one of their dearest cares. They love animals as 
well, birds and dogs especially. 

London allows its sheep to graze in Hyde Park, and there are several free 
dispensaries for people who cannot pay for the treatment of their ailing pets. 
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THE LAKE 
DISTRICT 

TT^HE Lake District is noted for pure air, mountainSj heavy 

Jl rainfall, lead pencils, rochiclimbing, wrestling, sheepi 
dogs, Wordsworth's poems, John Peel, the novels of Hugh 
Walpole, and, of course, lakes. 

This is the hilliest, also the wettest corner of England, except 
Old TralFord, the Manchester cricket ground. 

The great winds, surging across the Atlantic, strike the mount* 
ains and, rising, pour their moisture down the hillsides in plunging 
rain. 

Where there are open valleys, there are the rivers, but where 
the hills hem the water in, there you have lakes of every kind; 
placid, wild, dark in mountain shadow or gleaming under the 
sun. 

Of these lakes there are seventeen, not counting innumerable 
mountain tarns and streams. 

It is useless to argue about their respective beauties, but each 
one, like everything else in the North, has a strong individual 
character of its own. 

Windermere is the largest, Ullswater the most varied, Wast« 
water the wildest, and Derwentwater, by fairly common consent, 
the most enchanting. Though by world standards the mountains 
are not high, they have a rugged grandeur not dependent on 
mere size, and there is glamour in such names as Scafell, Great 
Gable, Helwellyn and Skiddaw, where the last beacon “ roused 
the burghers of Carlisle ” to warn them of the approaching 
Spanish Armada. 

Time and again you will find the characteristically local names 
of Viking origin which jump out on you and give character to 
the region : beck (a stream), force (a waterfall), ghyll (a narrow 
gully), pike (a peak), and tarn ta small mountain lake). You 
are in the land of pikes and tarns. 
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henuent Water 


Britain is a stnallj crowded and practical island. It can put little space 
aside for the call of beauty, but here is a land of solitude and mountain peace, 
of green hillsides and placid water. It might as easily be called the Poets 
District as the Lake District, for there is hardly an English poet from the 
Eighteenth century onwards—Gray. Wordsworth, Coleridge, Southey, 
Shelley, Arnold—^who has not left a trace there. 

As in most mountain countries, it sometimes rains. Indeed, there is a 
libellous old joke that— 

“ Not one day 

In a Lak? week deserves the name of Sunday, " 
but rain does not spoil the things you see in Lakeland, and rain has no terrors 
that stout shoes and a light mackintosh cannot keep at bay, These lakes 
and mountains are not for fair weather alone, but can be seen in mist, in 
mingled rain and sunshine and even in the wild storm that leaps from crag 
to crag. 

But this does not mean that it is always raining or blowing. As the summer 
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progresses, the blue shies are round the corner, behind the liill. “ The 
months of September and October ”, said Wordsworth, “ are generally 
attended with much finer weather, and the scenery is more diversified, more 
splendid and beautiful... 

In a mountain country, there are few industrial centres. But there you 
find hard work, labour in iron and steel and cotton and wool and coal; especi* 
ally Cumberland is a kingdom of coal, because no industry prospers if coal 
is not in good shape. Coal's kingdom extends everywhere under this northern 
land, even as in the mines on the Cumberland coast running far out under 
the sea. 

On the edge of the region you will find Barrow in Furness, clanging with 
the noise of steelworks and. shipyards, but most of the towns are small grey 
market towns, and apart from those who make lead pencils in Keswick, 
most of the folk are farming folk, raising sparse crop in the valleys and rearing 
their cattle and sheep on the windy fellsides. 

Their life has been through the ages a hard life, working on the rugged 
hills and neighboured by the turbulent Scots. 

Their tradition is one of sturdy individualism, and you will find, as you 
will find all over the North, that since this hilly country is the backbone 
of England, these Northern folk have backbone, too. A man cannot tend 
sheep over lonely fells in all weathers without acquiring resource, selfireliance, 
and a bit of philosophy. It’s a job that gives a man a dry humour and hardens 
the edges of his mind. 

So if you should meet one of the typical 
fellside shepherds over a glass in a little 
grey lakeside alehouse, he may easily, in 
a goodmatured way, get the better of you 
in a rough*and#tumble of wits. His wits 
are quickTooted be» 
cause his traditions at 
sports and games are 
quickTooted, and he 
has a classic style of 
wrestling — Cumber* 
land and Westmoreland 
—that is peculiar to his 
own nimbleness and 





powers of endurance. You will see the Lakeland 
lads at their beat at their sports meetings, parti* 
cularly the Grasmere Sports, where they try to 
fling each other in a Cumberland cross»buttock 
or vie in the tough ardours of a Fell Race 
to the top of Butter Crags and bach. 

But if you compliment a Lakeland shepherd 
on his smartness, he will point to his dog. 
For intelligence in finding, guiding and cutting 
out individual sheep, the Lakeland sheepdog 
—yes, a real shaggy dog—must be seen to be 
believed and you can see him at frequent 
Sheep.Dog Trials at Keswick, Patterdale or 
other places. 

At such meetings, too, you may see a Hound 
Trail, which shows the extra<skilled qualities 
of the local hounds. 

It is only right that Lakeland hounds should 
be clever, because they are connected with the 
home- of the world's most famous huntsman, 
in one of England's most famous songs, John 
Peel, who “ lived at Caldbeck once on a day " 
—not Troutbeck, as some versions have it. 

John Peel was a mighty hunter, as great an 
enthusiast in real life as was Mr, Jorrocks in 
fiction. 

His passion for the sport shone in his bright 
grey eyes which, they said, could see for ever 
and showed in every motion of his long limbs. 
The descendants of his famous hounds— 
Ranter and Ringwood, Bellman and True- 
still give their music, and you will find the 
original manuscript of the song in Keswick 
Museum. 

The he>man s sport locally is rock>climbing, 
which is mainly a matter, not as in Switzerland, 
of negotiating snow and ice, but of clinging 
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like a. fly, to some dizzy crag<face, Rock/climking is for the layman to admire 
rather than to imitate, and the mere sight of such sheer rock«bastions as 
Pavey Arh, Gimmers Crags or Kern Knotts is enough to make the watcher 
diz-zy, even from, a safe level. But there is for the mountain^walker plenty of 
pleasure, which does not require the temperament of a big'game footballer 
or the dash of a commando. 

All that is required for this purpose is a pair of welbnailed shoes, plus a 
good wind and a liking for mountain scenery in inflnite variety. 

The Lake District is not rich in castles and cathedrals. 

It is almost as if it hardly seemed worth bothering to compete with nature 
in her more spectacular moods. 

Apart from a pane of glass in the east window of Bowness Church which 
shows the arms of a remote ancestor of George Washington, it is to the edge 
of the region you must go for historical monuments; as to Carlisle with its 
red moated castle and its cathedral which is not a ruin, though Cromwell 
knocked it about more than a bit; or to Furness Abbey, the imposing remains 
of a great church founded by King Stephen. 


Keswick in i 8 }d 




In its palmy days, its abbot was practically an uncrowned King of the region, 
for he had the monopoly of bread and ale, free hunting, and a rake<olF irom 
all wrecks on the coast. 

To hold his powers and privileges he kept a private army and was a lord 
of Parliament, though he seldom troubled to visit London. 

Next to Fountains in Yorkshire, it was the richest Abbey in England; at 
the time, that Henry VIII dissolved it (which was his pleasant way with great 
monastic houses) it had an annual revenue of £76}.6.iod., an income which 
you would have to multiply by about 30 before you could put any sort of 
meaning to the figures now. 

The region is not renowned for mighty kings or warriors. Its best sons 
have been the yeomen and “ statesmen " who robustly worked and played 
through successive ages. 

There are parts so wild and remote you may think yourself back in the 
time when the wolf and wild boar roamed at will. (The use of the prefix 
Grise, meaning wild boar, in many place names, tells a grim story.) 

There is a link with an equally grim age in the queerdooking Druids' 
Circle, between Keswick and Penrith, where you find a circle of great stones 
which was probably once a sun temple, perhaps the scene of grisly Druidic 
rites. 

There are parts, too, that show traces of Roman occupation. A Roman 
road ran by the head of Lake Windermere and over the Hard Knott and 
Wrynose Passes. 

There are at least two Roman forts, one at Hard Knott and one at Ambleside, 
which were part of the network of fortifications behind the great Roman wall 
and which show that the idea of defence in depth is not exactly a new idea 
in military science. 

It is an odd tribute to the mountainous inaccessibility of the region that 
when William the Conqueror overran the rest of England, he was forced to 
a halt on the side of the hilly ramparts of the Lake District. So there is no 
mention of these parts in the Domesday Book. 

The local men have always been dour fighters for their rights, but lost a lot 
materially through loyalty to their lords in the Civil Wars and the Jacobite 
Rebellions. 

Above the road round Lake Derwentwater there is a deep cleft in the 
cragiface, known as the Lady's Rake, through which Lady Derwentwater 
escaped up the ravine on hearing that her husband had been captured. He 
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Was one of the few noblemen who rose to fight for the Stuart cause in 171^ 
and his enemies were not going to let him go. 

Although his wife followed up her escape through the Lady's Rake by 
a heroic dash to London to buy mercy for him with her jewels, the effort 
was in vain. 

But the most characteristic figure of the region was no hero, but the poet, 
Wordsworth, whose name is so tied with the Lakes that each suggests the 
other. You can read the descriptive poetry of Coleridge and Southey, or 
walk up to Watendlath with one of Hugh Walpole's Rogue Herries novels in 
your hand, but sooner or later you will come back to Wordsworth, because 
he is “ everywhere " in the Lakes. 

Somehow his spirit is always there, You can think of him as a young, 
eager poet, striding the mountain paths or wandering lonely as a cloud by 
the lonely lake shore; or perhaps you may think of him as a bent, kindly 
old man, chatting with the country folk or playing with the children on the 
village green. 

But he it always there... 
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You can see in Cockermouth the grey stone house where he was horn and 
at Hawkshead the Elizabethan Graoitnar School where, like any other boy, 
he carved his name on a desk, but most of the memories of him and his 
friends centre round Dove Cottage, where he and his sister, the shrewd, 
charming and understanding Dorothy, lived. 

Some of his finest verse was written there and it was to Dove Cottage that 
he brought his bride. The furniture of the little house is arranged just as 
it was in Wordsworth's day, and the bedstead from Rydal Mount, the house 
where he lived later, is still there. 

There is hardly a nook or a cranny round Grasmere that is not linked with 
his name, from the Wishing Gate below Stone Arthur to the flat rock near 
Rydal village called Wordsworth's Seat, and you may stand by his grave in 
Grasmere Churchyard and hear the ripple of the Rothaystream as it goes 
wimpling by his last resting place. His message was the communion of 
Humanity with Nature and there, in the Lake District, can that 
best be found. -rs- r.. h . 
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NORTHUMBERLAND 
AND DURHAM 

T his is a land of coal and ships, of castles and old romances, of rivers 
that come tumbling down from moorland and mountain solitude to 
the hum and rattle of world<renowned shipping ports. 

The voice of the Tynesider—Geordie to you—is recognisable all over the 
seven seas, mainly because so many fine ships have been built and sailors 
bred on the Tyne. 

The curiously lilting lingo that you will hear in the streets of Newcastle has 
an odd way of going singing up the scale at the end of a phrase, and the 
natives seem to have some difficulty with the letter r. Like most other Norths 
erners, they are sturdy, homely and friendly folk. You will see the figure of 
the typical Northumberland or Durham miner, stocky, broad<shouIdered, 
white teeth gleaming from a face coahblackened like a niggernninstrers, and 
capdamp carried aloft, or of a shipbuilding worker, deep-chested, muscular, 
plainly capable of swinging a mighty hammer. There are no pretensions. 
A Tynesider's highest compliment is to call a place or a person “ canny ". 
It is an untranslatable word, but their Tyneside metropolis is “ canny " 
Newcastle, and if they admit that you are a “ canny soul ", it means you are 
just right in their particular modest and cosy way, and you can do no wrong. 

They show their friendliness to the stranger in a dozen diffierent ways, and 
if they like you, they will call you “ hinny, " just as the conductress on the 
Yorkshire bus will call you " luv. ” 

They have their own games—as at a Durham miners' Gala—and their 
own songs, such as “ Blaydon Races " or " Cushy Butterfield " which North¬ 
erners will roar together, wherever they may meet. 

One of the best known of all British songs, “ Weel May the Keel Row " is 
a song of coaly Tyne. 


Oh, who is like my Johnnie, 

Sae leish, sae blithe, sae bonnie. 
He's foremost, 'mong the many 
Keel lads o' coaly Tyne... 
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General view oj 


The ships and lads of the Tyne are famed all the world over. 

Coal and shi^ps. The wealth of this region is built on those two foundations, 
n England the Industrial Revolution sprang from the vigorous enterprise 
of the rising iMnufacturers, but they owed almost everything to the finding 

together of coal and iron, and to the nearness of great rivers like Tyne, Wear 
and Tees. ^ 

Alonpide the shipyards are great engineering works and the coalfields are 
near to bodi Travelling through, you constantly catch sight of the typical 

the coab^f Vheel from which the cage goes rattling down to 

vilUgr^^ “ unbeautiful slagheap and not far away the typical pit. 

D^wr^h?? ^‘S'" Stars Look 

praise' ^ courage and kindliness of the mining community are beyond 
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iewcastle in 1740 

Engineers will be interested in such phenomena as the Tyne High Level 
railway bridge and the handsome single^span bridge below it, rather like the 
more famous Sydney Bridge. 

They will also learn something of the father of English locomotive engineen 
ing, George Stephenson, whose queerdooking engine, which he himself 
drove from Darlington to Stockton in i8ly, was the first to run on any English 
public railway, and now lives on Darlington station in sight of such mighty 
modern engines as the Coronation Scot, as they go thundering by between 
Kings Cross and Edinburgh. 

A conversation between those two engines would be particularly interesting. 

You can see the plain two«storied cottage where he was born at North 
Wylam, and, in Newburn Church, you can see his signature in the marriage 
register. 

He had no engine at that time, and he carried home his bride on horseback 
behind. 
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Stephenson was typical of that English and American tradition of the poor 
boy of strong character, who makes good in spite of overwhelming dilficulties. 
It took him till he was over forty before he could induce a business man to 
take up his engine, yet there is not a railway line in the world to»day that 
does not owe something to him. 

The coal, iron and shipping industries of the North East flourished in the 
bustling expanding years of the Nineteenth Century, and took a harsh beating 
in the slump years between World War One and World War Two. Now 
they are engaged on a post/war drive to regain the eminence that their .ships 
and engines brought them, and it is still as foolish as ever to carry coals to 
Newcastle. 

The region is not by any means alt pitheads and smoking chimneys. Away 
from the industrial belt, there are enchanting stretches of heathery moorland 
and high valleys where the rivers have not yet broadened out into streams 
of busding traffic. 

In Cherryburn was born Thomas Bewick, the woodcutter. He made his 
first drawings on the gravestones of the churchyard of Ovingham, where 
he now is buried. 

Prom the extrememorth where the Cheviots form a purple rampart, to 
MiddletominTeesdale where the waterfall called High Force comes crashing 
down the rocks, there is a wealth of natural scenery where you need never 
see a factory chimney. 

The local farmers have their special pride in their Cheviot sheep and 
Durham shorthorn cattle, and these were the stock which all through their 
earlier history had to be guarded from the marauding Scots. From the 
earliest time the wild painted people from the north Border looked on raiding 
the English as their leading sport. 

They bothered the Romans just as they bothered the English later. It 
was Hadrian who built the wall to keep them out. 

You won't see anything like a complete stone wall because in later more 
peaceful times nearby farmers would use it as a quarry, taking the stones the 
Romans had hewn to mend their barns and byres. 

. But almost all the way across the country—-it once stretched from Wallsend 
over to Bownes—^there is a rough line of mounded earth. It was built in the 
Rontan military fashion ; a genuine stone wall, twelve feet high and closely 
cemented, with a ditch in front. 

There was a rougher wall about seventy yards behind, made of piled turves 
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An old view of Durham 

and stones, as a second line of defence. At intervals of about a mile there 
were strong castellated forts and in between were watch»tower5. 

The Piets would have had to be smart fellows to get past a defence as 
strong and watchful as that. 

In mediaeval times the Scots were still difficult neighbours and their raids 
were as regular as football fixtures and considered rougher. 

There was a Scottish chieftain whose wife placed a pair of spurs on the great 
meabdish to indicate to him with ladylike delicacy that it was time he went 
off on his moonlit travels to bring back the English cattle for a really good 
meal. 

The Northumbrian border was honeycombed with castles built with the 
object of keeping out the Scots. 

Sometimes the fights between the English and Scots were family as well 
as national affairs. 

Nowhere is this better shown than in such a family as that of Percy 
in their mighty castle of Alnwick. 

The story goes that once when the Scots were besieging the castle, the English 
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were on the point of yielding; one of the 
beleaguered knights rode out, unarmed, 
save for his spear on the point of which 
he had placed the keys of the castle. 

Thinking he had come to surrender, the 
Scottish guards brought him to their 
King. 

'Whereupon he lowered his spear, as 
though about to present the keys, and 
with a vicious forward thrust, pierced 
the King in the left eye. 

Then, like a flash, he set spurs to his 
horse and escaped back to Alnwick in 



the general confusion. The Scottish King was dead, and his killer, or 


so they say, was called Pierce<eye after. He was thus the founder of the great 


Percy family. 


Alnwick Castle 




Holy Island Cattle 


The cMtlc is certainly real, if the legend is not. 

There it stands, o vast pile, both old and new, rising above town and river 
and looking out defiantly towards the Cheviot. 

On the walls are stone figures of soldiers, commemorating tho.se placed 
on a certain occasion to persuade the Scots that the garrison was stronger 
tn numbers than it really was, ® 

b Durham looks like the original city of Scripture : a city set on a hill cannot 


aaSed oftk"^“1'bulk, towered and 
^bled, of the cathedral : a church perched like a fortress, with its great 

on screen, its library of rare manuscripts, and, 

hunSfeTon 

euIIdedT*‘“ the grey North Sea. It is a coast 

attacks in threat “Ithough it suffered from 
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It was the home of that swashbuckling Percy, Shakespeare's Hotspur, of 
whom it was said that he killed some six or seven dozen of Scots at a breakfast, 
washed his hands, and said to his wife : “ Fie upon this quiet life. I want 
work... " 

It was at its gates that the Old Pretender was proclaimed in lyiy. 

Below the castle in the town of Warkworth is the Hermitage where Sir 
Bertram of Bothal lived as an anchorite for many year's. It was one of those 
true stories of rather ridiculous misunderstanding. 

His lady love, Isabel, sent him a- helmet which she suggested he should 
wear and prove in battle. He accordingly arranged a fight with the Scots 
in which he was badly wounded. 

On her way to nurse him, Isabel was captured by the Scots and when Sir 
Bertram recovered from his wounds, he set out along with his brother to 
rescue her. 

Unfortunately, the brother rescued Isabel first and Sir Bertram, taking 
him for enemy, killed him and poor Isabel trying to explain matters wa^ 
bumped oiF, too. 

It was when he was feeling a little repentant for his hastiness that he set 
himself up as a hermit, and lived for years in a cellar which he is said to have 
originally scooped out with his own hands. 

The Hermitage today looks a rather elaborate'aS'air with a sort of outer 
hall and an inner chapel. 
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Watk/iiorth Castle 


Outside is a sort of cloister, looking down on tlie river and above it a path 
reaching to the garden. 

A pleasant place to do penance in. 

You can take you choice of castles along this breezy Northumbrian coast : 
Donstanburgh, where the ghost of the good Sir Guy haunts the battlements, 
looking for a magic sword to rescue a fair lady imprisoned in a crystal casket 
guarded by two skeletons, and Bamborough, steepest»perched of English 
sea/castles, looking out on the Fame Islands, on one of which lived that modest 
and charming English heroine Grace Darling. 

She went out in a small boat with her father, keeper of the Longstone 
lighthouse, to rescue the survivors of a terrible shipwreck. The director of 
a London theatre then offered her as much as £120 a week to play in a 
shipwreck scene and she refused. 

She went to her grave in Bamborough Churchyard without believing that 
she had done anything but her plain duty, and what modern publicity would 
have made of such a story goodness knows. 
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You should not leave the region without visiting Holy Island, the Lindisfarne 
of the saints, where St. Aiden preached Christianity and where St. Cuthbert 
laboured and was buried. It has the ruins of n castle, and a cathedral, and 
if you commit a crime you have to go and ash the kindly local policeman 

to arrest you. 

It is not always an island. .. r j ■ i i i 

At low tide you may travel there across four miles ot sand m the local 

old,fashioned Ford cars or higlvwhccled dog.carts. In bad weather you 
might be caught there for a day or two, but you could hardly choose a 
pleasanter Island to be marooned on. 







YORKSHIRE 

The Shire of the Broad Acres 

T he NortK is the most sturdily individual 
part of England, and Yorkshire is the 
hard core of the North, That at least, 
is what Yorkshire says, and Yorkshire should 
know, resting confidently on the fame of its 
woollen goods and cricketers, Bradford cloth, 
Sheffield steel, Doncaster butterscotch, Harro* 
gate sulphur water, Whitby jet, Wensleydale 
cheese, Middlehant racehorses, heathery ritoors, 
ruined abbeys, mediaeval minsters, Yorkshire 
puddings, and, above all, Yorkshire men and 
Yorkshire women. 

Yorkshire folk are pretty hard, though not 
nearly so hard as the picture they like to give of 
themselves. They are hard because they have 
always had to fight: their fishermen against the 
North Sea gales, their farmers against the winds 
on the Pennine uplands, their town workers 
against the stonn and stress of a hard industrial 
life. 

It is not for nothing the outstanding writers of 
the North are the BrontSs, nurtured in a bleak 
■Stone parsonage on the edge of those windy, 
“ wuthering " Yorkshire moors. 

Yorkshire is England’s largest county—the 
Shire of tlie Broad Acres, Not that acres are 
really any broader in Yorkshire than anywhere 
else; they only seem so, where the winds blow 
over the Yorkshire moors. .The county is 
divided into three ridings. They may tell you 
locally that a riding measured the distance that 
a Saxon overlord could go riding in a day, but 
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Kingston upon Hull 


the true meaning is not so picturesque as that. A riding is only a thriding, 
or thirding, a division into three parts. 

These three ridings have strong characteristics of their own : the North 
Riding is famous for its windiswept pasture lands and horse'breeding stables, 
the East Riding is mainly a cormcovered plain dominated by the great 
port of Kingston.upomHull, and the West Riding is... the West Riding, a 
honeycomb of grey, smoky industrial towns, close.packcd and similar in 
appearance, yet each living a sturdily individualistic life of its own. 

The North and East Ridings have less than half a million people each, 
while the crowded, bustling West Riding has more than three million. 

Like every other region, Yorkshire has its towns and its countryside, but 
hardly else is the picture so widely contrasted. Except for the iron 

town of Middlesborough and the brave, battered port of Hull, most ofYork* 
* *?■ West Riding. Those Yorkshire cities are go ahead 

and bustling ; Sheffield, that grim, smoke.shrouded Pittsburgh of Britain; 
Leeds, lively home of the clothing.trade; Halifax, whose cloth in the Middle 
Ages was so good that they had to keep a special gibbet to hang thieves who 
stole It and Bradford for whose woollen goods countless millions of Australia's 
s eep live and have their shearing. If what Manchester thinks to-day, London 
tinks tomorrow, then whaf Bradford thinks today is just nobody’s business. 

!,■ own smartness, you'd imagine 

him the hardest of nuts to crack. But just try his hospitality. 



But Yorkshire folk live even more characteristically in the smaller, more 
compact little towns, where they claim to make the best cloth, and blankets, 
play the best cricket, produce the best home<cooking. raise the best factory" 
brass bands, and, in their Chapel choirs, sing the best Messiahs ever known. 
In “ small town " Yorkshire<places like Cleckheaton or Heckmondwike, 
beloved of North Country comedians—the" great Handel is not a German 
composer, but just is a fellow Yorkshireman— “ our George Frederick. " 
Their hard life in mill and mine has brought with it a compensatory love of 
music, not in natural lyricism, like the Welsh, hut for something as in Bach 
and Handel, that is at once fervent and fighting. 

In “ The Good Companions, " J. B. Priestley, 



himself a West Riding maniandmomonsense, 
has painted in Jess Oakroyd a faithful picture 
of the good Yorkshire artisan : simple but 
shrewd, cautious but kindly, rather solemn, 
but with a certain wry humour, intensely 
proud of his skill as a working craftsman, a 
little inclined to think most things outside his 
native Bruddersford a little bit “ daft, ” fond 
of watching cricket and football, not as a 
screaming fan, but as a knowledgeable art 
critic : the supremely “ decent ” sort of English 
workman. Yorkshire is full of Jess Oakroyds. 

The womenfolk of those small towns have 
their own character, too : an apparent lack of 
sentimentality which covers an absurdly hind 
heart, a stern pride in the outstanding super* 
iority of their own housekeeping, and a kind 
of quiet, racy imperturbability which refuses 
to be rattled by the threat of disaster, domestic 
or cosmic. It was an old Yorkshire woman 
(probably in coaly Barnsley) who saw the 
escaped circus lion bounding down the street 
and said to her neighbour : “ Ee, you don't 
see so many of them about nowadays... 

The other Yorkshire picture goes far bach 
beyond the Industrial Revolution which made 
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the robust West Ridiag towns and brought smoke and ugliness in the wake 
of industry, “ Where there’s muck, there's brass, ” is an old Yorkshire saying 
and Yorkshire’s prosperity has been accompanied by a good deal of “ muck " 
in the shape of slagiheaps and other disfigurements. Industrial Yorkshire 
has many virtues (and need not pretend to be pretty) but there is a rural 
Yorkshire, with a historical background : a land of remote wooded dales, of 
far hillside fields bordered with grey stones, of ancient minsters : plain, sturdy 
Ripon, redfroofed and gabled Beverley, and mighty towered and pinnacled 
York with its Five Sisters window. 

There is a Yorkshire of ruined abbeys, eachone with its own setting, history and 
peculiar meaning Rievaulx, Jervaulx, Bolton in a loop of theswift>flowingWharfe, 
and Fountains, set like an exquisite jewelina case lined with grasstgreen velvet. 

It is here, in Bolton Castle, that the lovely, ilhstarred Mary Queen of Scots 
was kept a prisoner and made one of her many attempts to escape. To her 
dying day, she had something that would make men risk their lives for her. 
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This rural Yorkshire is the Yorkshire of the dales : those deep valleys of 
the little rivers that run together to join and widen the Ouse which in its turn 
passes out into the broad Humber estuary ; Airedale, Swaledale, 
flowing under the high cliiF dominated by the massive mediaeval castle 
of Richmond, Wensleydale, home of the cheeses and of the famous 
Middleham racing stables, Wharfedale where the 
swift stream runs down by Bolton Abbey towards 
llkley, the town below the Ilkley Moor of the York* 
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shire national anthem; and Nidtler< 
dale, crowned hy Knaresborough, 
with its cliffiperched castle which is one 
of the authentic “ ruins that CrotiK 
well knocked about a bit. '' 
Knaresborough tops the Nidd just 
as Richmond tops the Swale, looking 
down on a loop of gleaming river and 
a wealth of green woodlands. 

They will tell you lots of good stories 
at Knaresborough : of Mother Shipton 
ithey will show you her dark, damp 
cave) who, bach in the Middle Ages, 
prophesied practically every modern 
comfort from cigarettes to automobiles; 
of Eugene Aram, the unhappy schooh 
master, who murdered for money and 
went, haunted, to the gallows long 
afterwards; and of that magnificent 
', Blind Jack of Knaresborough, who could 
if cards as well as any sighted man, and who 
llder between Julius Caesar and Macadam, 
find that baffling phenomenon, the “ pot 
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An old view of York 


country, " where through such strange cavernous openings as Goyden Pot 
and Manchester hole, the river disappears, almost as if it had been kidnapped, 
to come to light again at a considerable distance and in an apparently chastened 
mood. 

In Airedale, industry competes with beauty, but far up the dale beauty 
wins. Even close in tO workaday Leeds, you will find the fine skeleton of Kirlu 
stall Abbey, and above Keighley, in windswept Haworth, stands the grey parsoni 
age, whose garden runs down to the churchyard, where the Bronte sisters 
and their scapegoat brother lived their fierce, individual and intense lives,' 

There is a rich quality about the Haworth folk. When we first drove our. 
car up the steep road there, we asked the local carpenter (beside the “ Black 
Bull' ”) if there wasn't some easier way down. “ Nay, lad, " he said, “ if 
tha's come up th'hill, tha can get down th’hill. " 

As you go up Swaledale, you come to wilder country, past Grinton with 
its church, the “ Cathedral of the Dales, " and further west still you are in a 
moorland of solitude, hemmed in by hills and sky. 

The Yorkshire of the dales, too, is the Yorkshire of the country farm houses, 
old, low buildings of g^ey stone that have withstood the wutherings of hundreds 
of years. 

In the flagged kitchen of those old farm houses you will come across the 
sort of food that you could never find in a city restaurant, the result of “ right *' 
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Yorkshire cooking : a crisply roasted brisket of beef with equally crisp roast 
potatoes nestling under its lee. 

In Yorkshire they like their meat roasted, rather than boiled or stewed ; 
they want it firm and savoury as their own character, and crisp and dry 
as their own crisp, dry humour. 

You may have had Yorkshire pudding in other places, a poor, ordinary 
dish, but if you have had it in a Yorkshire farmhouse, you have tasted pen 
faction. It has a top and a bottom, but no middle, and in its melting crispness, 
it may truly be described as the triumph of mind over batter. 

Ordinarily, you might eat it in small squares, with your beef and potatoes, 
but in Yorkshire you will eat it alone as a first course, either with gravy or 
raspberry vinegar. After the meat they will give you a peculiar Yorkshire 
sweet,, rhubarb and dates, or, more probably, apple<tart and cheese. Atid 
what cheese! Think of a cylinder of soft, creamy texture with a distinct but 
delicate tang which has something in it of the magic of the Wensleydale 
whose name it carries. 

A Yorkshire highdea can be better than a Yorkshire dinner, with ham and 
eggs which elsewhere may be but shades of a nostalgic past, but in the dales 
you never know... Yes, ham and eggs followed by fatty (or johnny) 
cake and cheese cakes and 
treacleitart and parkin, which is 
the Yorkshireman’s dream of 
gingerbread, with oatmeal 
instead of flour to give it true 
country character... 

The Yorkshire coastline db 
vides itself into two parts, north 
and south of Bridlington Bay : 
southward it is quiet, gentle 
and a little dull, though there 
are always fine village churches 
within reach, but northward it 
is incomparably wild and 

It is said of the four York* 
shire watering places that 
Bridlington is for holiday folk. 





Whitby is for artists, Filey is for honey,ttooncrs and I . - 

port<manteau town for all the lot Scarborough i, ,i 
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spired cowherd, Caedmon, sang in verse his dream of “ the beginning of 
created things 

Below is the old town, red^roofed and smelling of salt herrings, and there 
you will find, brown<faced and blue»jerseyed, that typical product of this 
north<east coast, the fishermen of England. 

Here are men like Hugo's Toilers of the Sea, but with a grim and salty 
humour that no fictional character ever had. 

And the fishermen pf England became the foremost fighting sailors of 
wartime Britain. 
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LANCASHIRE 
AND CHESHIRE 

Land of Cotton 

L ancashire, like the Southern States of 
America, is a land of cotton, but of 
mills, not fields. Its industrial part 
cobbled streets, clogs, and shawls. 
Grade Fields and George Formby, factory 
sirens and knockersmp, Blackpool Tower, 
cloth caps, tripe shops, hotipot and keenly 
contested Association football. 

The local jokes are about Wigan Pier, the 
superior sharpness of Lancashire folk and the 
weather in Manchester. 

That part of Lancashire which is away from 
the close<pBcked busy towns runs through 
pleasant river valleys into the corner of Lake> 
land. 

North of Preston, one finds hills unspoiled 
by industry, among which run such rivers as 
the Nibble, the Calder, the Hooder that 
ignore everything about cotton. 

Lancashire draws its name from the Lune, 
which enters the county at Kirkby l.andsdale, 
coming from the mountains of Westmoreland. 

ICirkby Landsdale is one of those typical old 
English towns, small but welcoming, that has 
a ijth century church with a Norman door» 
way, the charm of quaint inns with antique 
furniture and gasdit rooms, and, for lunch, if 
one is fortunate, the Lune salmon. 

Kirkby Landsdale not only is well worth 
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visiting, for itself. It is also an ideal centre for tlic tourist wishing to visit 
the Yorkshire dales as well as the Lake district. 

One must not forget that Lake Windermere has a considerable length of 
its shores in Lancashire, and Coniston is wholly in this county. 

It is a saying that you have to know Lancashire people well before you like 
them and even longer before they like you. What you don't recognise at 
first is that while their slightly grim exterior is carefully cultivated, the 
warmth of their hearts is perfectly natural. Industrial life in the cotton 
mills has always been hard and it has bred sturdily independent men and 
women, people who work hard and, foe a certain season of the year, play 
hard. They do both with aest and sly humour. 

Liverpool is a mighty world port and Manchester is Europe's cotton capital, 
but the typical Lancashire towns are smaller (though not small) ; Blackburn 
and Bolton, Wigan and Warrington, Preston and Rochdale, each one with 
its own industry and its own cobbly, nobbly character. 

When Lancashire wants to play, it organises a series of staggered holidays 
of its own. in the form of “ Wakes " weeks, when the whole of each town 
practically closes down and its population migrates to Blackpool where it 
throngs the nearly endless front which stretches, as they say, from Lytham 
St. Anne’s to next Christmas. 

Blackpool, with its Tower Ballroom, Great Wheel, vast Pleasure Park, 
theatres, icetrinks and whatihave^ou is the nearest thing that England can 
get to Coney Island. 

Lancashire lasses are notoriously comely and, whatever may be sung in 
songs about clogs and shawls, away from work they are as smarty turned 
out as coupons will allow. They have zest and they have charm and if you 
see a team of dancers performing with dash and precision in any theatre 
or musical hall throughout the country, they will probably be Tiller girls 
from Lancashire, 

You can always tell a Lancashire lass, but (again it's an old saying) you can't 
tell her much. 

The Lancashire voice is flat and broad^vowelled. It is a voice that is 
associated with music hall comedians (although it is the normal working 
voice of five million people) and that is due to such rich characters as Gracie 
fields, pride of Rochdale and Hollywood, and the rubber faced, banjulele/ 
playing George Pormby. 

It was an older generation that knew George's father, a master of the 
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ludicrously pathetic who had only to say “ Bronchitis " 
to set the audience in a roar and Enally coughed his 
life away, making people laugh. 

Lancashire humour is earthy, domestic, close to the 



cobblestones of many a cotton town. 

Lancashire folk vie in telling each other “ tackler's 
tales, " stories of monumental foolishness or preternatural cunning. 

Sport in Lancashire is keen, grim, remorseless. Soccer football is 
followed with an almost religious fervour and there is rejoicing (mingled 
with the feeling that mere justice has been done) when Blackburn Rovers 
or Bolton Wanderers bring home that great trophy, the English cup. 

In History, the Wars of the Roses were fought between the rival aristocratic 
houses of Lancaster and York, but nowadays the phrase suggests an equally 
dour battle between the cricket teams of Lancashire and Yorkshire, playing 
this strange national game at Old Trafford, Manchester (rain permitting) 
or -Bramall Lane, Sheffield, by favour of the smoke. 

Such an encounter might seem a slow motion affair to the mercurial basebalh 
fan, but to the Lancashire or Yarkshite»man, who knows the game from 



A to Z, it is art, drama, glamour and. glory. While strong men struggle at 
Old Trafford, stronger horses compete at Aintree, near Liverpool, over the 
world's most famous steeplechase course, where the Grand National is run 
and where such hainraising jumps as Beechers Brook, or Valentine's or 
“ the chair " remain as a nightmare in the dreams of horse and jockey 
alike. 

. Along with the Derby and the Wembley Cup Pinal and oddly enough, 
the Oxford and Cambridge Boat Race, the Grand National, that terrific 
test of courage and endurance in horse and rider, remains one of the great 
democratic institutions in Britain. 

Liverpool, that great Merseyside port, looks out along miles of docks and 
basins to an almost equally imposing array on the Cheshire side. Like so 
many British cities, it took a terrible hammering from enemy bombs during 
the war years and it is a tribute to the spirit of its people and its great army 
of dockers and transport workers that Liverpool stood so firmly. 

You cannot get a great city down. Especially a city that has carried at least 
a tliird of the Empire’s transit trade in commerce, and that boasts a regiment. 


Blackpool in i8yo 
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the King (Liverpool) Regiment, whicli has battle honours from Blenheim 
to World War Two and almost every argiiinet>t in between. 

Apart from its teeming riverdront, Liverpool, that mighty gateway of 
industry, is renowned for its two ntassivc modern cathedrals which rose, 
almost competitively, over the same period; the Catholic catliedral designed 
by a Protestant, and the Protestant one designed by a Catholic. The Wvet 
Mersey has wonders under as well as on its surface, for the Mersey Tunnel 
which burrows beneath it is no dingy subterranean cavern, but a great broad 
highway, perfectly aired and perfectly lighted. 

Now we come to a busy city, sootydaced and bigdiearted, looking, under its 
gloomy skies, as though it were a place where it snowed black. But those 
murky skies are Manchester's bright spot, because they are the symbol of 
that humid atmosphere which makes this district the finest in the world for 
handling cotton. 

Though an ancient city (in Roman times, it was called Mancunium), the 
bustling Manchester that you see is mainly modern. 

Comedians will tell you about the weather in Manchester and the Test 
Matches that never get finished because of the rain. 

Shrewder folk would remind you that what Manchester thinks to*day 
London thinks tomorrow, which shows you how early you have to get up 
to get the better of a Manchester man. 

But though he may boast of his business acumen and bis practical outlook 
—indeed the Manchester School was a name given to a somewhat harsh 
utilitarian philosophy—he is not nearly so boastful of Manchester as an 
undoubted centre of art and culture; the home (in the blitzed Free Trade 
Hall) of the Hall4 Concerts; the place where new plays are produced before 
they go to London—^trying it on the dog, they call it. 

Manchester was the first borough in England to demand a public library and 
it can claim in the Manchester Guardian what is, after “ The Times ", Britain's 
most influential and respected daily newspaper, noted for the fairness and in< 
dependence of its views, the high standards of its criticism, the value of 
I its general news and commercial intelligence. 

Its outlook is liberal in the highest sense, and its influence octends far beyond 
Manchester, Lancashire or even Britain. 

Over a long period of years the figure of its venerable white*bearded and 
somewhat autocratic editor, C. P, Scott, used to cycle to work at an early 
hour. One day a kindly old lady stopped him. 
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“ It's a scandal, " she said, “ the way those people work a poor old man 
like you... 

That's the sort of small joke Manchester folk like to chuckle over. 

The joke about Lancashire is its damp climate; but that damp so suitable 
to cotton made Lancashire's fortune. Lancashire has not always lived on 
cotton, though real cotton goods, such as fustians and dimities, were being 
made as far back-as 1641. 

The real advance was in the i8th Century and the real heroes of Lancashire's 
history were the hardworking, harcbthinking men who brought machinery 
into touch with cotton. 

There were John Kaye's flyishuttle, Richard Arkwright’s water frame throstle 
and Samuel Crompton's mule : these made Lancashire. 

In a hundred years the imports of raw cotton rose from three million to 
over a thousand million pounds. 
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Although—or perhaps because—Lancashire's story is linked largely with 
prosaic business, there are many things that show the region to have been 
romanticallymlndcd throughout its history. 

Lancashire folk were always fond of fighting and usually on the wrong side, 
They fought for the King in the Civil Wars and for the Old and the Young 
Pretender in their risings. 

If the rest of England had been as loyal to Bonnie Prince Charlie as was 
Lancashire, history might have been wholly diiFerent. But Lancashire people 
were always unpredictable. 



They even at one time went in for witchcraft in quite a big way. In the 
district of Pendle Porest early in the 17th Century twenty witches were tried 
and executed. 

A few years later a score more in the same district were tried and 
condemned, but the King granted them a free pardon. 

Nowadays if there are any witclies in Lancashire you will probably sec 
them in Tower Ballroom, Blackpool or in that elegant boulevard, Lord 
Street, Southport. 

The tradition of romantic individualism under a pos.sibly unprepossessing 
exterior goes for towns as well, and there is something besides the smell of 
leadier at Warrington and glass and the famous Beecham's Pills at St. Helens. 
Even in coaly, joke<spangled Wigan you will find Roman relics, Arthurian 
legends, and a genuine mediaeval cross. 

Lancaster is the County Town and the heart of rural Lancashire as Mam 
Chester is the heart of the industrial South. 

The beautiful dark Castle of Lancaster stands on the top of a hill dominating 
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the surrounding flat countryside so that, from the summit, you have a clear 
view across Morecambe Bay, to the Mountains of the Lake district. 

Lancaster Castle has, at last, an excuse for its formidable and austere 
appearance. It is now the County Jail. 

The adjoining county of Cheshire, on the other side of the Mersey, is a. 
rather flat triangular peninsula, but it is by no means without character. It 
is renowned for beech<trees, for salt, for the busy port of Birkenhead which 
is Liverpool's brother; for the mediaeval walled City of Chester, for Crewe, 
the famous railway junction of the song “ Oh, Mr. Porter! " and for, of course, 
Cheshire cheese. 

If Cheshire had nothing more than its cheese to be noted for, it would 
still have a good name. 

Its manufacture is not confined to Cheshire. You will find the mild golden 
tpcture of Cheshire cheese all over the world, but in Cheshire you have tracked 
it to its home. 

Chester is the only city in Britain with a perfect wall. There are two miles 
of it, and you can walk round it and look out from it over river and meadow 
as did the mediaeval sentry of five hundred years ago. 

Chester was a Roman camp, then a fortress against the Welsh, before being 
the prosperous little town it is now. 

It was even a rather important port before the silting up of the Dee 
estuary. 

Chester Castle was destroyed in the 19th century, but, luckily, its cathedral 
remains. 

The city with this red sandstone cathedral and its two mighty bridges has 
so many timbered houses that in some streets, you might imagine yourself 
back in the middle ages. 

In the Rows which form one of the true masterpieces of mediaeval building, 
you see continuous galleries open to the street, over (and also under) which 
the houses project. 

The Rows are flagged under foot and ceiled above, thus forming a long 
arcade. 

There is in Cheshire a little town as famous in fiction as many cities are in 
fact. 

Knutsford, that trim little town, is the original of Mrs. Gaskell’s “ Cranford," 
the little town of muslin and dainty china, of lavender, lace and nostalgic 
charm. 



Mrs. Gaskell herself lies buried in tlie old burial ground of the 
Unitarian Chapel, but the charm and country kindliness of her Cranford 
remain. 

All boys cand mo.st happy people) love an island, and the Isle of Man, 
lying like a stone thrown into the middle of the Iri.sh Sea, has most things 
that a good island should have : a rocky roast, a mild climate, a unique form 
of government, a bishop, a language, and a breed of tailless cats peculiar 
to itself. 

When you think of the Isle of Man you think of myrtles and funny little 
trains running between fuschia hedges and the Laxey Wheel, and the striki 
ing threedegged coat>ofiarms, the powerful, if melodramatic novels of Hall 
Caine {do you remember John Storn and George Quayb. the gay promenades 
of Douglas, where in the heyday of the English music hall that buxom artist, 
Plorrie Forde, sang her robust songs while thousands of holiday makers 
roared her favourite choruses, “ Flanagan ", “ Meet Me in Kellyland, " 
and “ Has Anybody Here Seen Kelly ? " 
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Chester Walls in the i^th Century 


This last was a masterpiece of exquisite irony, for every other person in 
this happy island bears the surname of Kelly, 

The island has had Kings of its own at one time, but in later days Florrie 
was its uncrowned queen. 
















SOMERSET 


S omerset is pure West Country. 

Somerset men move more leisurely, speak 
more slowly than other people. There is 
a lazy burr in their dialect, all their “ s's '' become 
“ zeds. " They call each other and strangers “ me 
deurr, " and offer you “ zyder " to drink which is 
harmless enough to look at, but, the way they make 
it, a good deal more powerful than most British beer. 
So watch your step in the intimate, friendly bars of 
those picturesque whitewashed thatched Somerset 
inns. The farmdabourers can absorb quart after quart 
of their native apple drink without turning a hair, but 
unless you are exceptional a single pint will make you 
all muzzy and full of “ zeds ” when you mean “ s's. " 
Cider comes first into your mind when you think 
of Somerset because it is essentially a county of apple 
orchards. Wherever there is a farm there is an apple 
orchard, and the smell of those Newtown pippins and 
Cox's orange is as fragrant as the honeysuckle and the 
wild roses that grow so prolifically in all those high 
banked hedges. Mingled with the scent of the apples 
is the bittersweet tang of the sea which is visible from 
some of the high ground both North and South. 

But you don’t go to Somerset primarily to smell, eat 
or even to drink the juice of the apple. 

You visit Somerset for its variety. There are plenty 
of hills and they are all different sorts of hill, There 
is plenty of lowdying flat land, but the flats are as 
various as the heights. Some are black as the fens, 
others as green as Killarney, One of its peculiarities 
is the number of knolls, miniature sugar loaves 
that rise steeply out of land that looks as if it ought 
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to be and indeed once was sea. Most of them have a church or tower oa the 
top. Tl\e most conspicuous of ihe.se is Glastonbury 7 ‘or wliich is surmounted 
by the ruined church of St. Michael who seems to have had a predilection 
for hilhtops. Nearly all mounts are St. Michael's Mounts. 

Somewhere within these gra.ssy slopes, so they will tell you, King Arthur 
and the Knights of the Round Table lie asleep with their swords ready to 
their sides waiting for the call to come to England's aid. Somewhere beneath 
this hill lies the sacred Chalice known as the Holy Grail, brought here by 
Joseph of Arimathea. They will show you where St. George hilled the Dragon 
and the burial ground of all the early saints including St. Patrick and St. David. 

Glastonbury is very much Holy Ground, for you may see for yourself the 
Holy Thorn taken from the Crown of Thorns which still bursts into flower 
at Christmasttide. Not for nothing do the Somerset folk claim this to be the 
true Vale of Avalon and the nearby Cadbury 


Rings to be the original Camelot, whence 
Arthur's Knights set forth on their adven* 
tures. Before you have spent many nights 
In Glastonbury you too will be prepared to 
swear that you have seen the moonlight 
glisten On the spears and pennons of the 
knightly host as they ride out from Camelot. 

And if you are staying in the Angel Inn 
which was once the Abbot’s Guest House 
you will undoubtedly make 
acquaintance with the Abbot who 
still walks by night, presumably to 
make sure that his guests continue jJ" 
to be uncomfortable. 

Glastonbury makes a good centre 
for the exploration of the heart of | 

the county, for it is within a ' 

Cgiant’sl stone's throw from the 
Cathedral City of Wells and the 
imposing gorge and caves of 
Cheddar, famous also for its cheese. 

It is also close to the farm at 
Athelney where they still show you 
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the very oven in which the 
Saxon lOng Alfred burnt the 
cakes. It is as well to be 
pretty credulous to appre< 
ciate Somerset. 

Near Athelney is the waste 
marshland of Weston Zoy< 
land, where a faded blue silk 
tattered flag flies above the 
field of Sedgemoor to mark 
the scene of the last battle 
fought on English soil. The 
date was i 68 f. Short shrift 
was meted out to the hapless 
Protestant peasants who threw 
in their lot with the Duke of 
Monmouth, who hungered 
for the English throne, for 
they were tried by Bloody 
Jeffreys, whose judgments 
were seldom tempered by 
mercy. Their descendants 
still carry on the ancient craft of cutting and drying the withies that grow 
BO strongly in the wet osier beds and weaving them into baskets or selling 
them to the thatchers. Every red brick cottage in this low marshland of 
rich black soil has its stack of reeds drying out against the wall and the girls 
and their mothers sit outside their cottage doors peeling the withies in the 
sun as their forebears have done almost since the beginning of time. 

The roads that link these marsh villages are lined not with hedges, but 
with deep water ditches called " rhines " and bordered by willows. It was 
in one of these dykes that the wretched Duke of Monmouth was caught after 
his vain effort to wrest the crown from James II. He was not the only Stuart 
who was driven to take cover in-an English ditch. His father was luckier and 
escaped to fight again. 

So wet and unaccommodating is this land that in prehistoric times men 
had to build their wattled cotes on the tops of brushwood platforms enclosed 
by piles, as you can see in the lake villages of Glastonbury and Meare, where 
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Cheddar Gorge 



men smelted iron, wove wool and moulded the day into pots, but when 
get to Wells you arc at the foot of more substantial ground, the Jiigh and d*** 
limestone ridge of the Mendip Hills wliicli the Romans mined for lead ad 
the visitors of today penetrate on boats through winding subterranean alleys 
in search of vast caverns and curiously shapcil stalactites and stalagmites, ^ 

You may have had a surfeit of English cathctlrals hut if you are not taken 
unawares by the magnificence of the tall West Front of Wells Cathedral or 
its inverted arches you will be a very unimpressionable person, but for one 
person who stands awestruck by those architectural masterpieces a hundred 
stand inside the Cathedral watching opemmouthed for one of the most excitine 
clocks in the world to do its stuff. ® 

Wells clock is 600 years old. It tells you the time, the phases of the moon, 
and the position of the planets, and when the hour strikes a little wooden 
Cavalier called Jack Blandifer kicks out his leg ami brings his heel back 
against a bell eight times, then out of a black cave above the dial come four 
knights on horseback ; two of them gallop round to the right, two to the left, 
•and each time they go round they are knocked 
flat by the sword of their enemy. The tounia> 
ment goes on till the hour has struck, and then 
the smiling crowd moves on to the Bishop's 
Palace, to watch tlie swans on the moat sere> 
nely and majestically ring the gatehouse bell 
for their ration of bread. Even the cygnets 
learn to ring that bell and the ducks, when 
the swans will let them. 

Wells is right off the map, a mediaeval vib 
lage that exists solely for and on its vast creanu 
coloured church and those who serve it. 

Above it rise the lonely stone wall uplands of 
the Mendip hills, a land of bleak hill farms, 
small fields pitted with old lead<mine workings 
and new limestone quarries, This Mendip 
stone is in demand everywhere, but tlvere is 
more stone than grass. 

The ancient Fosse Way cuts right across 
hese hills with England's most famous Catho» 
lie Public School, Downside, perched on its 
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crest. Down in the vallt^ are, most unexpcc.eJly, coal mines. ,,o ,small that 
they scarcely dishgure the landscape and hirther on. ti, the Vdlev ofTk 
Avon. Britain's most Jigiiilleii city. Rath. Hath Abbey and Well's Cath ll 
share a bi.shop. but in other respecf.s they an: completely di.ssimilar ^ ” 
Bath built on seven hills, is the seal of fasl.ion. accessible a.ul lively' B,tk 

» lh= ho„.e of B.|l, bo,» B»,h Ml. oluir., Ball, l.rlok, Both „li™ 
Bath stone and of course Bath baths. 

Bath baths were famous long before the Romans came. Bladud Kiiur 
Britain, father of King Lear, took them, and people .still wash in the Bath! 
an drmh the waters in the Pump Room to cure them of this and that 
But Bath owes her especial grace to the genius of two eiKlueenth centi,™ 
architects, John Wood and his son, who de.signed the many Oeseents and Z 
Circus and the lofty spacious houses that make Mil.som Street one of the 
handsomc.st .shopping streets in the Kingdom. 

Mihsom Street is the morning Parade ground of 
retired Indian colonels and their tweed.loving 
mariiageable daughters who take cofiee in Fortts, 
ride over Lansdown and talk of hunt balls and 
point.to.point meetings l)nt .seldom accompany 
their elders to the Pump Room. There is some, 
thing of Vanity Fair about Bath. There is a street 
called Quiet and a street called Gay. 

It seems very fitting that the Ailmiralty should 
have elected to retire to Bath for the War, for the 
admirals' gold hraid and sober blue uniform mere, 
cd well with the Bath stone and the staid sleep, 
inducing atmosphere. No wonder they were in 
no hurry to go. 

But Bath is not wholly somnolent. 
It wakes up to dance and play. Its 
Horse Show is the best in England, its 
cricket in the first flight, and its prow, 
ess at Rugby football formidable. 
Readers of Jane Austen’s novels will 
not need to be reminded of the pres, 
tige of the As.sembly Rooms or of the 
gaiety to be enjoyed there. 






Bristol may be a better town to work in, but Bath gets all the fun. And 
so cleverly has Bath preserved its sense of the past that you expect at any 
moment to encounter the genial, fat. smiling Pickwick or the less estimable 
but more imposing figure of Beau Nasli. 

But Bath is not representative Somerset. She is cosmopolitan, sophisticated, 
cultured and fashionable. It is an admirable school for scandal, but if you 
want talk more redolent of the soil you should try Taunton. 

Taunton lacks Bath's grace, but there is a solidity about this lowdying 
brick town that is very satisfying. Taunton lives for its weekly market as it 
has for centuries. It seems dilflcult to believe that they even stopped that 
ancient market when Blake performed the miracle of holding what appears 
to be a quite indefensible town against the Royalists in the Civil War for 
a whole year. For all we know the farmers even then brought in their beasts 
through the cordon of Cavalier besiegers. 

Taunton is on the threshold of a Somerset very different from that of the 
■ low marshes or the high limestone uplands. It is the gateway to the old red 
sandstone moors, the haunt of the wild red deer, a wild tract of bracken and 
furze, whortleberry and heather, soft wooded combes, and velvety mossy 
tracks. 

Here are the Quantock Hills that inspired Coleridge to write The Ancient 
Mariner and Wordsworth to learn the lesson that lay behind the dancing 
daffodils. It was here that Colcriilge heard that 

“ Ncise like of a hidden brook 
In the leafy month ofjimc, 

That to the sleeping woods all night 
Singeth a tjuKi tune. " 

To see this country at its best you ought to ride over it on horseback, to 
chase the stags if you wish, but in any event to enjoy the thrill of open upland 
country over which you can gallop to your heart's content without any hin» 
drance from gate, fence or wire. 

The Quantock Hills are really only an outcrop of a much wilder and 
better known country that lies on the other side of the rich Taunton 
Isle. 

If you have read those two stirring romances, '* Lorna Doone and “ Keder* 
felto ” or Sir John Fortescue's Story of the Red Deer , you will already 
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Bath in the XIXth Century 


have a good idea of the hills of Exmoor that rise abruptly a thousand feet on 
the southern side of tlie Bristol Channel. 

The undulating tops are bare oi' trees but prolific of bracken that grovwi 
igh enough to form a secure hiding place for the herds of deer. There are 
vast tracts of treacherous bog and a number of precipitous densely wooded 
ravines called combes, that lead down to little umbepcoloured streams that 
provide fir5t.rate sport for the angler and lead to a chain of hidden moorland 
villages where the inn.heepers, who know the taste aiul appetites of anglers, 
provide unexpectedly satisfying fare. 

In the winter you may have Exmoor to yourself in spite of the fact that 
It is a National Park. 

On a hot August day if the stag hunters are meeting you may find a couple 
o t ousan sig t»seers and followers on shaggy Exmoor ponies assembled at 
Cloutsham Ball or Horner Water. 

Stag hunting is not like fox hunting. Only a few “ tufters " rouse the stag, 
e rbajority o t e pack are held in leash to give the stag “ law " and ensure 
g o run. ou may meet at eleven in the morning and still be running 
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your stag at five o'clock in the evening. He often takes to the water and 
has been known to swim out to sea. You may or may not approve of hunting 
stags. As a way of seeing the real Exmoor there is nothing to touch it. But 
you must be mounted. 

The crowning glory of Exmoor is its colour. The predominant note is 
the purple of the heather, but mingled with it is the dark green of the whortle« 
berry, the green or brown of the bracken, the gold of the gorse, the clear blue 
of the sea below and the deep dim blue of the Welsh mountains seen across 
the water. 

And by way of strong contrast is the dazzling whiteness of the stout cob 
cottages that nestle among the oaks and elms in the cultivated valleys far 
below. Exmoor is Somerset at its wildest. Travel south by way of Blackdown 
which is all rhododendrons and pines and you will soon find yourself in a 
soft mellow land of yellow stone 

Tudor manor houses and per. Cathedral 

pendicular churches with tall 

richly carved towers. No coun. ■ 

ty has a greater number of old ^ 

manor houses and two of them, 

both open to the public as the - 

property of the nation, are 

outstanding in architectural in. - 


terest. 

These are Barrington Court 
and Montacute, both of which 
are remarkable for their tall 
twisted chimneys, and richly 
carved figures in the stone 
work. Some of these great 
houses are E.shaped and H. 
shaped, others surround the 
sides of a square with a gate, 
house, and nearly all of them 
look out on to churches with 
tall perpendicular towers whose 
exterior stonework decoration 
is as lavish as the decoration 






in wootlwork within in Mfcen and wagon roof and reredos 
All this givos one the feeling that Somerset is an oitremely rich county, 

It is certainly the richest of all counties geologically, the limestone, Bath 
and Ham stone quarries must be goo<l money makers. But in spite of Yeovil, 
where there are thriving iiuliistries in gloves and engines, and Frome, where 
they make paper anti Chartl, where they make lace, Somerset is certainly 
not an industrial county. Visit Wincanton, llchestcr, Langport, Crewkerne, 
Castle Cary or Bruton, alt of them typU-al Somerset county market towai 
and the first phrase that comes to the lips is smiling hut sleepy. 

People come to Somerset not to make money hut to enjoy their leisure in 
quiet (at Westonisupenmare not so quiet) lovely surroundings. There is 
plenty of sport, but except on the farms little sign of work. It is essentially 
a playground, a holiday resort, in no hurry to get caught up in the feverish 
turmoil of today, a place where the old ways are still regarded os the best 
ways, the old narrow tracks still traversed, the old hou-ses still maintained. 
In other words, as we said at the start, it is pure west country and few of ui 
wish to see it changed. 

We talk about “ Down Zummezett Way ’* ns if it were another world, 
and another and most delectable world it is. But the curious thing is that 
it is this smiling, sleepy, leisurely lapd that produces some of the best farming 
in England, The grass is greener than it is anywhere else, the cherries as 

big as those of Kent, the grain and 
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■where the fertility is poor you will find everywhere in Somerset beef, cattle 
and sheep of the first»grade. 

Wherever there is an Agricultural Show you will find a Somerset farmer 
carrying off the chief prizes. The race is not always to the swift. Somerset 
has the secret of material success as well as that of spiritual serenity. 

Little wonder that it is called “ smiling. " It has every reason to be happy. 
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DEVON 


D nvON is a red county. Its soil is a rich red, Devon 
cattle are red, even the raddled sheep are red, the hedge 
banks are a blaze of red fuchsia, the men's faces 
are red and the girls’ cheeks a deep pink, the wild deer 
are red, and the cliffs that line the south coast are reddest 
of all. 

Devon's red is not a red of v/arning, but the cheerful 
blushing red of rude health. It is the most popular of all 
Britain's holiday resorts, and deservedly so. This is not 
entirely due to the rich yellow clotted cream which visitors 
spread thickly on their bread and pile on their pudding 
and their porridge. Nor is it entirely due to the cider 
which is as plentiful as its water. Nor even to Devon 
dumplings. It is due in the main to its two seaiboards. 
The north coast is rocky and rugged. 

“ From Podstow Point to Lundy Light 
Is a watery grave by day or night. ” 

But in addition to its grim^looking granite and old red 
sandstone cliffs there are vast stretches of long and wide 
sands that have become to generations of lucky children 
a very heaven. Across these sancU they gallop on ponies, 
run races, build castles, play cricket and rush with their 
surfboards into the rolling Atlantic breakers. There are 
whole beaches crowded with searchers after cowrie<shells. 
There are also deep sea»weedy pools among the rocks that 
lead down to the sands in which they spend sunny hours 
netting prawns or searching for crabs and lobsters while 
their lazier elders either bask in deek/chairs under the 
shade of the tamarisk or play golf among the sand»dunes. 

The golf courses on this North Devon coast are world* 
famous championship courses. Everybody knows Saunton 



Daddy’s HoletTorqiiay 


and everybody knows Westward Ho! Westward Ho! has of course other 
claims to fame. It stands on that famous Pebble Ridge where Rudyard 
Kipling was at school and “ Stalky and Co " made life such a burden for 
their unpopular masters. 

It also gave its name to that stirring romance of the Spanish Armada that 
Charles Kingsley wrote about the sons of the sea>kings who were born and 
bred in these parts, at Appledore, Hartland, Bideford and Clovelly. 

Indeed there isn't a hamlet on this northern sea«board from Speke's Mill 
where Cornwall merges into Devon to Countisbury where Devon disappears 
into Somerset that isn’t welhknown to most British holiday makers. 

Pirst there is Hartland Point, those rugged misshapen Pillars of Hercules 
that have proved through the centuries such a menace to sailors. Then there 
is the secluded little harbour of Clovelly at the foot of a narrow cobbled street 
so precipitous that no wheeled traffic can attempt it and all goods have to be 
carried on the backs of pannier donkeys. The front door of each cottage is 
on a level with the bedroom window of the cottage immediately below and 
at the top of the street is the long densely wooded Hobby Drive through which 
tourists, through the courtesy of the owner of Clovelly Court, are allowed to 
roam, and everybody murmurs, " How quaint! " It is not so quaint if you 
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start roaming on the beach towards- 
Westward Ho! because you will soon 
feel like a cat on hot bricks. The 
loose shingle of small pebbles gradually 
becomes an uneven medley of slippery 
boulders that grow alarmingly in size 
so that what begins as a series of jumps 
ends in a tedious and tiring scramble 
over smooth but formidable rocks. 

On the other side of the wide estuary 
the scene is very different. Here are 
miles and miles of miniature Hima> 
layan peaks of sand dunes, the tops of 
which are covered with coarse marram 
grass and the valleys between are 
carpeted with a vivid tapestry of 
millions of minute wild flowers, from 
scarlet pimpernel and wild thyme to 
bog myrtle and wild rose. 

Flying over these dunes you will see 
oyster catchers and red^shanks, dunlin 
and cormorants, herons and mallard, 
indeed most varieties of sea bird, 
because there is little to disturb their 
solitude beyond the members of the 
Instow Sailing Club who risk their lives 
racing against each other in small sailing 
boats up and down the estuaries of the 
Taw and Torridge, and the salmon 
flshers of Appledore who spend their 
time rowing out with their heavy boats, 
dragging the estuary mouth and wading 
in as the boats near the shore to pull 
in the hoped for catch. 

If you want to get an intimate picture 
of this bit of coast line you should read 
Henry Williamson's novels and stories. 
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No other writer has observed so accurately or written more convincingly 
about life in north Devon. 

While the Bramarton Burrows are so deserted that if you get lost, which 
is easy, you will stay lost, which is unpleasant, at Ilfracombe, only a dozen 
miles away, you almost have to walk over the heads of the other visitors 
to reach the sea. 

Luckily there are other things to do as well as bathe. There are steamer 
excursions to Clovelly, up and down the Bristol Channel, and most popular 
of all, to Lundy, that three mile long high 
plateau of granite that stands fifteen miles out 
at sea, in former days the stronghold of pirates 
and raiders, today the sentinel of the Bristol 
Channel. 

Lundy is a law unto itself, with its own 
pu£n postage stamps and its own pu£n coim 
age which are not legal tender on the main; 
land. 

Visitors are encouraged to stay in the island 
not only by the owner but by the southwest 
wind which often prevents landing or embarb 
ing for days together. So if you want to 
miss a few appointments and cut yourself off 
from all communications Lundy is ideal. 

Honeymooners, you would think, 
would jump at this chance of isoh 
ation, but in actual fact there is a 
fashion in honeymooning which 
leads all newly married couples to 
make a beedine for Lynton where 
you will see them coyly holding 
hands on the innumerable benches 
that a lavish council has installed 
all along the cliff walks that enclose 
the famous Valley of Rocks. Here 
they sit pensively on the rock 
edges gazing over the Bristol Chan> 
nel to the coast of South Wales. 
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Caves in Ladram Bay 


nets and doing strange antics with ropes. The scene can't be very difierent 
from that described by Charles Kingsley, when young Amyas Leigh, Yeo 
and Oxenham waited to set sail against the Spaniards nearly four hundred 
years ago. 

Certainly that old bridge of twentyifour arches built on woolsacks has not 
altered much since those days. 

' Some can't decide between the rival claims of Bideford and Barnstaple, 
but some can decide between Exmoor and Dartmoor. 

Exmoor is cosy, compact, comfortable and indeed in places almost lush. 
Dartmoor is one of the wildest, most barren tracts in England. It occupies 
about 400 square miles of bleak, wild, rugged granite country crowned by a 
succession qf eerie misshapen peaks called Tors. 

No part of Exmoor is inaccessible, but in the heart of Dartmoor there is 
a driedmp pool called Cranmere, surrounded by deep crevasses of peatfbog, 
which is so difilcult to find that they keep an aluminium box hidden in a 
hole of the bank in which wayfarers post letters to show they have reached 



this Ultima Thule and take away whatever letters they find to post in th 
nearest letter»box which is about ten miles away. * 

A special franking stamp is provided bearing the name " Cranmere " 
and cards and letters bearing this mark are preserved as precious souvenir, 
by their recipients. 

We need hardly say that there are no roads leading to this soggy plateau 
On the other hand several of the main Devon rivers, the Dart, the Taw 
the Teign, the Tavy, have their .source within a few hundred yards of the 
pool. Indeed most searchers after Cranmere follow one or other of these 
rivers to their source and then begin floundering about round the ruins of 
a dozen treacherous bogs in their efforts to locate the authentic pool and 
find the strangest posting<box in Britain. 

You often see shaggy little moorland ponies grazing or cantering over the 
puy3 e slopes of the moor, and in the appropriate season you will see hounds 
m full cry after the moorland foxes whose earths are deep down in the clitters 
of the rocks, but it is very seldom indeed that you see riders or even ponies 
near Cranmere, 

They are wise to the dangers of bogs which are by no means illusory as 
you can see from the bleached bones of those animals who have been unable 
to retrace their steps on to the firm ground in time. 

Except for the walker, the fisherman and the foxhunter you will see nothing 
moving and hear little except tlie call of the curlew. 

But there are plenty of signs that in earlier days it must have been well 
frequented. 

There are still prehistoric huts in a splendid state of preservation 
at brimspound, stone circles and long stone avenues, dolmens and cromlechs 
a over the place, as well as stone clapper bridges and resting/stones on which 
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The Port (^Plymouth in 1836 

the bodies of the dead were temporarily placed on their last journey across 
the moor. 

One road and one road alone crosses the moor from Moretonhampstead to 
Tavistock and about halfway across, in perhaps the loneliest and one of the 
highest parts, stands an isolated house, the Warren Inn, where you will see 
a peat fire burning that has never been allowed to go out for at least a hundred 
years. 

The moor is fringed on all sides with cheerful villages of whitewashed cot< 
tages and there are many isolated farms where daring farmers have tried to 
make intakes of the moor. 

But the work of reclaiming the wild land is so difficult that if it is left for 
even a season the gorse, heather, bracken and wild grass all come back more 
insistently than ever and only a series of broken* down stone walls remain 
to show the struggle that has had to be abandoned. 

Dartmoor is very much a land of the pixies. 

There are still farmers who believe that they will be misled by the mischiev* 
ous fairies if they try to ride out at night unless they wear their coats inside 
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out, and there are still farmers' wives who put out a bowl of milk at night 
not for the cat but for the pixies. 

You know, of course, the horrible fate that overtook Tom Pearce's grey 
mare after taking on its back Bill Brewer, Jan Stewer, Peter Gurney, Peter 
Davey, Dan'l Whiddon, Harry Hawke, old Uncle Tom Cobleigh and all to 
Widecombe Fair. 

If you remember anything at all about that song which is Dartmoor's 
national anthem, you will remember that Tom Pearce's old mare still 
appears “ ghastly(white " on the moor of a night. And to the superstitious 
moor men many curious apparitions continue to appear “ ghastly<white " on 
the moor of a night which cause wayfarers to hurry off the spectre^haunted 
tors and trackless wet wastes and get back to the safety of the deep winding 
high banked lanes that lead to the safety of home before night falls. 

The transition from the black uplands to the richly wooded combes that 
lie just below’ the high land is as abrupt as it is remarkable. Nothing could 
be cosier than Chagford, Widecombe, Totnes (whose mayor takes precedence 
of the Lord Mayor of LondonJ, Okehampton, Tavistock or any other of the 
villages and towns that form the many gateways to Dartmoor. 

Nearly all of them boast a tall towered church, a surprising number of 
comfortable inns, a steep narrow street of cottages with immense overhanging 
porches in which the old men sit watching the passers*by, a large manor 
house in a well wooded park with a turbulent peat»brown river flowing through 
the grounds, and a maze of leafy ways leading to rocky cleaves and steep 
gorges, the haunt of buzzards overhead and perambulating couples below. 

And below the moor to the south 
lies the soft, warm, luxuriant coast line 
of South Devon where the terra«cotta 
cliffs are being continually eaten away 
by the sea. 

Here lies a whole chain of popular 
holiday resorts. Exmouth, Dawlish, 

Teignmouth, Torquay, Paignton and 
the rest, all with great stretches of hard 
sand and safe bathing in clear water, 
each with its individual appeal, but all 
backed by deep red crumbling clifis. 

There's Beer for instance where 



everyone appears to live on or by 
lobsters, there's Sidmouth, lying in a 
wooded cup between two high hills, 
that basked in the smiles of Victorian 
royalty and continues to be aristocratic. 

There's Exmouth that goes in for fun 
and games for the million, Dawlish 
for sand'dunes, and Torquay with a 
mass of luxury hotels to lure the rich 
northerner to lie out in the sun in 
midwinter. There's Brixham with its 
fleet of redfsailed trawlers, and' Sah 
combe with its wide creeks for sailing 
boats, and Burgh Island which is only 
an island at high water but can always 
be reached by a high giraiFedike 
conveyance on wheels that eliminates the possibility of seatsickness. 

All this South Devon coast is inundated with creeks that probe miles 
up into the soft wooded richly fertile land of the South Hams, providing 
the small yachtsman with infinite excitement in avoiding shoals and 
keeping afloat. 

These creeks provided a fine getaway for the smugglers who hauled up 
their contraband lace and kegs of brandy through the overgrown steep 
tracks that were just wide enough to take the panniered pony and, only 
the vicarage cellars but the belfries of hidden village churches provided sane* 
tuary for the forbidden goods until the Preventive men had gone their way. 

Wreckers on the north coast, smugglers on the south, these Devon fisher 
folk did pretty well in the old days and don't do so badly these days out of 
the holiday visitors who more than crowd out all their available accommodation. 

Plymouth which has always been the Pride of the county is more than ever 
her Pride in view of the intensive bombing she had to stand up to during the 
war, 

Her famous Guildhall is no more, but Smeaton's lighthouse, that once 
stood on Eddystone Rock still stands unscathed on the Hoe where Drake 
played bowls while the Armada sailed into sight and you can still see the 
hallowed spot where the Pilgrim Fathers set sail on their epoch»making voyage 
in the “ Mayflower " in 1620. You can still see Drake's Drum which is pre» 



The Plymouth Lighthouse 
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Exeter Cathedral 


served by his descendants at Buckland Monacliorum a little way up the 

Tavy and what is more they say it still plays itself on certain noteworthy 
occasions. ^ 

In Moll’s CoIFee House in Exeter you can sec the Tudor room, shaped like 
the state room of an Elizabethan raaiwo'.war in which the Devon sea»kings 
met to plan their voyages. 

Frobisher Hawkins, Grenville, Raleigh and Drake were all men of Devon 
and the tmdition of seamanship and high adventure continued right through 
from dreir days as you can see from Captain Scott’s Antarctic flag which 
hangs m Exeter Cathedral and by visiting the great Naval Dockyard at Devon, 
port or watching the Fleet ride at anchor in Plymouth Sound. 

Everywhere in the county you will find the call of the sea,.but in spite of 
that pull spare a little time to watch the harvesters at work, for nowhere else 

m Engiand will you see richer grain, thicker walls of golden wheat and barley 
waiting for the reaper. ' 

depends not only on the tourist trade or 
toCrfashing. It depends mainly on keeping the naturally rich land in good 

If you want really to know Devon, make friends with the farmers who are 



an exceptionally warm hearted and friendly crowd; stay if you can on a farm 
and if you feel like it help on a farm. 

You will find them as English as the Cornish are foreign. And it is only 
on the farms that you will get that peculiar atmosphere of immense natural 
richness in growth whether of flower, grass, grain or tree that is Devon's 
outstanding glory. 

One last hint. Never speak of Devonshire 1 There is a Duke of Devom 
shire and there is Devonshire cream, but the county is called Devon. It is 
not a shire! 







CORNWALL 


C ORNWALL is England's Brittany. 

It looks like Brittany. Everywhere you find 
the same Celtic crosses, cromlechs, stone 
circles, and walled villages. The natives bear a strong 
resemblance not only in appearance but in their 
habits, beliefi and mode of living. They both occupy 
their business in deep waters. They man the Navy 
and they poach each other’s waters. They even share 
the same legends. When you see Cornish women 
digging potatoes with their skirts looped back, you 
will think that you are in Brittany. There was an 
Yseult of Brittany as well as an Yseult of Tintagel. 

The Duchy of Cornwall is only separated from 
Devon by a relatively insignificant river, the Tamar, 
but to the Cornishman everyone who lives to the East 
of that water is a foreigner. It isn't that he speaks a 
difierent language. There was a Cornish language 
once. The last person to speak it died nearly two 
hundred years ago. 

You may, if you are unwise, confess to the Cornish( 
man that you can’t differentiate between Cornish 
cream and Devonshire cream. To him there is a 
whole world of difference. You can at any rate tell 
a Cornishman from all other men not only by his 
black swarthy appearance but by his surname. 

The majority of Cornishmen's names begin with 
Tre, Pol or Pen, and so for that matter do the place 
names which trip off the tongue most musically : 
—^Trebethnick, Trequisquite, Trelawney, Polwhele, 
Pendennis, Poldhu. 

The surface of the Duchy is quite different from 
the surface of the rest of England. As the sea surrounds 
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it on tiirec sides you flfc seldom fst from the sight of it or the sound of it. 
But Cornishmen are by no means all fishermen.. 

Huge white pyramids rise out of the black, moors to remind you of the 
china clay which is washed clean here and despatched to the ends of the earth 
from St. Austell to make not only china, but stomach powders and a thousand 
and one other things that kaolin is used for, 

Derelict chimneys and shafts round Redruth and Camborne remind you 
that here flourished most famous tin mines as far back as the days of the 
Phoenicians, 

There is a slate quarry at Delabole so vast and so deep that you feel as if 
you were standing on the edge of the crater of a volcano as you look down 
into its busy depths whence a quarter of a million tons of material are hewn 


every year. 

There is certainly no lack of occupation in the Duchy but that doesn’t 
keep the Cornishman at home. He is even more restless, more of a migrant 
than the Scot. 'Wherever tliere are mines and quarries the world over you 
will find a Cornishman working them. 

You will find him a queer mixture of pagan and 


believer. 

No other county is so saintly to judge from the 
number of holy men who gave their names to places. 
Most of these saints appear to have been courageous 
to the point of foolhardiness, and landed on these 
dangerous shores in stone coracles. They were how» 
ever gifted with the power to work miracles. 

If you visit St. Neot you will see fifteen 14 tb(century 
stained glass windows in the church thatcommemorate 
a few of the stranger exploits of the saintly dwarf who 
used to stand up to his neck in his holy well to recite 
the Psalms, and 

lived on one of the ■ - . ' . — - - — = 


























may still see the enclosure where he compelled the crows to sit still while 
he preached on Sundays. 

You will find similar miraculous exploits attributed to all these early Celtic 
heroes, St. Columb, St. Breock, St. Pinnock, St. Mellion, St. Mawes, St. 
Austell and St. Ives in whose rugged granite churches very colourful rituals 
are still observed to the great annoyance of the Dissenting Cornish who view 
the wearing of rich robes and the burning of incense a.s devices of the devil, 
Yet when it comes to the observance of a frankly pagan ceremony there 
is no dissension. 

If you found yourself at Helston on Furry Dance Day (early in May) you 
would think that a spell had been cast over this usually quiet little market 
town. 

The streets are decked with arches of sycamore and branches of oak and 
very early in the morning the fun begins with the beforeibreakfast dances 
in which hoys with lilies of the valley in their buttonholes lead girls in ninon 
flowered gowns in a twirling dance down the street. This is followed by an 
after<breakfast children's dance and at noon the fun becomes faster and more 
furious for the Floral Dance when couples link hands and dance through the 
front of every open door ai\d out again by way of the back. In this dance 
the whole populace takes part, the solicitor, doctor, parson and clerk as well 
as the shopkeepers and the shop assistants, the men, if they possess them, 
wearing silk top hats and morning coats. 

Padstow celebrates its May Day with a Hobby Horse, a man entirely hidden 
in a huge hoop surmounted by a grotescpie head and pointed cap. He is 
accompanied by other men with blackened faces and one dressed as a woman. 
A procession is formed at midnight and songs are sung outside each house, 
one verse for each occupant, while the Hobby Horse dances. Later the Hobby 
Horse is compelled to drink from the Traitor’s Pool and the onlookers are 
sprinkled with water. 

The origins of these rites are of course lost in the mists of time, but at every 
turn you will find some reminder of the eerie and the magical. 

It is easy to he pixylated in. Gsrnwall, and the sprites seem more mischievous 
here than elsewhere. 

If you stand on the edge of the lovely tarn of Dozmare Pool (which is not 
far from the famous Jamaica Inn at Bolventor) when the gale is blowing up 
over the bleak moor from the South West you will hear strange blood<curdling 
cries. Children will tell you that these are the shrieks of the unjust steward 
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John Tregeagle who was condemned to drain the pool dry with a limpeNshell 
with a hole in it and if he lets up for an instant he is prodded by devils with 
red(hot toasting forks. If however he can escape over the moors to the holy 
sanctuary of Roche Rock he is given a temporary respite. 

Another ordeal imposed on this unlortunate sinner is to twist the'sands 
that surround Looe Pool into rOpes. 

Each of the scores of prehistoric stone circles with which the Duchy is 
peppered is endowed with its own legend. They will tell you for instance 
that the circle of the nine maidens represents nine unwise Cornish virgins 
who were turned into stone for daring to dance on Sunday. 

But the high spot of legend in Cornwall is of course that bare rocky bastion 



of Tintagel below the cliffs of which the Atlantic sobs like a drunken giant 

in his sleep. ill 

It is here that the fair Ygraine gave birth to Arthur. It was here that the 

jealous King Mark saw his nephew Tristram make love to his wife Yseult. 
Near by is Slaughter Bridge where Arthur is supposed to have got his fatal 
wound and the mere into which Sit Bedivere drew the sword Excalibur. 

Below the cliffs is Merlin's Cave. Merlin, you remember, was the magician 
who had the misfortune to fall heavily for Vivien who left him shut up for 
ever in an old oak. 

It is easy enough to dismiss the whole Arthurian legend as bunk when you 
are out of Cornwall. You will find it difficult to disbelieve it when you stand 
on the top of King Arthur's Castle with the native by your side excitedly 












Tintagel Castle 


pointing out to you the rare Cornish chough which to you looks like an ordk 
nary jackdaw with red legs and beak, but to him represents the very spirit 
of Arthur. Even when he tells you that the whole island (for Tintagel is 
practically cut off) disappears twice a year you won’t laugh. You will probably 
pinch yourself to see if you are still alive. 

And however insensitive you are to the magic of the place there is one fact 
that you will not be able to question, the hazardous lives of the local fishermen. 
There is a hamlet close to Tintagel called Port Quin in which all the cottages 
are derelict and roofless. 

One memorable night the little fishing fleet set sail, the glass dropped, the 
wind rose, and neither man nor fishing boat was ever seen again. The whole 
male population was wiped out. 

It is a grim coast this of North Cornwall with few harbours and those impost 
sible to make when the gale is in full force. To make matters worse the 
majority of these fisher folk are descended from generations of wreckers who 
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lit false flares and waved them on the cliff edge to lure the unwary strangers 
on to the rocks, in order to loot whatever cargo might be washed up when 
the foreign crews had gone to their doom. 

This explains the presence of many an unexpected heirloom in cottages 
that are otherwise sparsely furnished. 

The native is guided to safety by the landmark of his home town church 
tower which is built high on the cliffs for that very purpose. 

You can easily see what a heavy toll is levied on the Cornishmen by the 
sea if you stroll round these churchyards and read the epitaphs on the granite 
tombstones which have been twisted and tom like the cliffs out of their original 
upright shape by the ferocity of the Atlantic gales. Few of these fishermen 
die in their beds in spite of the magnificently heroic part played by those who 
man the life<boats. 

The tourist however has other interests than the fishing, though thousands 
of spectators line the cliffs when the “ huer " announces the approach of a 
shoal of pilchards and the seine»boat 5 set out to net the great haul which 
explains why you always get pilchard for breakfast in Cornwall. 

The crafty elder fishermen keep inshore to put down and bring up the 
lobster pots and the amateur is content to do a little line fishing for pollack 
and bass. The majority of visitors have the good sense to stay on the land 
and play golf on the sand dunes. 

In spite of its general forbidding aspect of high cliffs there are even on the 
North coast a large number of little coves with strips of sand from which it 
is possible to get exciting 
surfiriding over waves that 
are seldom gentle but 
always crystal clear, and 
the bathing is good though 
usually dangerous owing to 
the strength of the under* 
tow, 

Even strong swimmers 
rarely risk getting out 
of their depth in these 
waters. 

There are, too, long 
stretches of dunes so high 













Caerbays, after an old engraving 


and deep as to have buried under them whole villages and churches. 

Cornwall is by no means all gaunt and bare nml rugged. 

The pink sea thrilt grows right to the cliff edge as does the icoplant, the 
prolific mesembryanthemum. with its thick frosted leaves and brilliant orange, 
magenta and white flowers; and the feathery tamarisk. And although Conn 
wall is mainly a stone wall country the stone walls are often hidden under 
a wide green bank out of which grow tall elms and beech trees. Every cottage 
garden is radiant with sunflowers, geraniums, fuschia and hollyhocks. Indeed 
you may well be surprised to find the number of subitropical plants that 
flourish on this rocky soil, notably the palnntrecs which give Penzance an 
almost oriental appearance. 

This explains why you see so many boathouses converted into artist's studios 
with doors painted a brilliant yellow or scarlet. 

Poets may write better in solitude, but painters are like plover. They 
prefer living in colonies and it can be said that as a result there are more 
artists than artisans in Mousehole and Newlyn. With their flaming beards 
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and Bohemian clothes they certainly add lustre and colour to an already 
colourful landscape. 

What do they paint ? 

Mainly the sea which off Cornwall is bluer and greener than anywhere 
else round our coasts. It is also so clear that you can see the rocks in the bed 
of the sea, and off the Lizard you may even see the hulks of old submerged 
wrecks. They sit on the quayside among the fishermen mending their nets 
and paint the red>sailed boats riding at anchor in the harbour. They paint 
the crazy whitewashed cottages that huddle together in the steep narrow 
streets. They paint the fields of broccoli and narcissi that abound here. 
They paint reredoses for the churches and figures of boys and girls diving 
off the rocks into the deep pools. They paint the people at work and the 
people at play. Have you ever seen the Cornishmen wrestling? Huge 
crowds gather in some rough field and make a ring and cheer wildly as two 
burly men wearing short rough jackets walk round each other like two tom< 
cats waiting for the chance to dash in and make the first preliminary hold. 

Two shoulders and one hip or two hips and one shoulder must touch the 
ground before the wrestler is defeated, and the referee's job is no light one 
because the partisans never hesitate to shout their verdict so vociferously 
that tlie ignorant stranger may well wonder whether the referee's judgment 
is after all right. 

These wrestling matches often lead to free fights all round which are even 
more entertaining, so long as you keep clear of them, than the advertised 
bouts. 

One of the most colourful scenes for the artist to paint is to be found in the 
Isles of Scilly that you can see lying low on the horizon as you stand on the 
cliffs at Land's End. It 
only takes a few minu> 
tes to fly over there, but 
it takes four hours from 
Penzance by boat and 
the journey is usually 
rough. 

Only five of the two 
hundred or so islets are 
inhabited and the larg<' 
est, St. Mary's, is, only 





two and a half miles long. But every available inch of space in th 
sunny islands is filled with fields of swecf.'scented narcissi da(rn,l!l. ■ 
and potatoes and in Tresco you not only .see palm trees and other exoti 
trees like the Mexican yucca, but flamingoes and cranes, golden pheasante 
and quail. ^ “ 

The surface of the sea is crowded with puffins and razonbills and shear, 
waters. So if you want a quiet holiday paddling about watching sea.birds 
the Isles of Scilly is your place. 

You will find one thing surprising—tlie natives have little affinity with the 
Cornish. They do not speak with the West Country burr and their names 
do not begin with Tre, Pol or Pen. Tliis is supposed to be due to the fact 
that Cromwell garrisoned the islands with his own army and that they settled 
there. They can t be blamed. You never meet anyone who ever wished to 
leave the Isles of Scilly. 

And if you want excitement visit the famous Bishop Light where you have 
to be hoisted up on a rope fifty feet above the sea to the set.off before you 
start your thirty foot climb up to tlie tower face to the main door. For this 
expedition you want a calm day and as you can see from the way all the wind, 
breaks and other trees in the islands lean away from the South.west it is by 
no means always calm. 

Not many visitors to the Duchy reach the lantern of the Bishop Light but 
there can be few who fail to cross the sands at Marazion at low tide to climb 
the fortified towers of St. Michael's Mount in Mount’s Bay which, bears so 
striking a resemblance to Mont St. Michel in Normandy to which Abbey 
it once belonged. 

There is a narrow circular stone in this castle through which all young 
women endeavour to climb, because it is said that if you can climb through 
you are safe to be married both happily and within the year. But you are 
not shown statistics of that. 

Most visitors find the lure of the little fishing villages that lie hidden among 

e trees up the creeks of the tidal rivers so strong that they never explore 
t e in an ujplands. And certainly there is enough enchantment to be found 
up t e Helford, Looe, Fal and Fowey rivers to keep not only artists, but 
tishermen and idle wayfarers well occupied for months. 
tU ** another Gjrnwall behind all this, the Cornwall of the farmer 

“ r ^1 described in Compton Mackenzie's famous novel 
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Si, Michael’s Mount 


These farms usually stand at some distance from the main roads and are 
approached by narrow winding lanes that end in a gate with the name of the 
farm painted on it in bold letters, then follows a long untidy drive with laurels 
and rhododendron bushes, and at the end rises a thick cluster of tall windswept 
trees on the western side protecting a gaunt, grim, square mansion of stone 
Boors and high ceilings. It looks haunted and it probably is haunted. The 
fact that the farmer looks dour may be due to the fact that his is at least as 
hard a life as that of the fishermen. He is nearly always at the mercy of a 
wind that may blow his crops down. His fields are small and often set at a 
frighteningly steep angle. His ricks have to be small and round and weighed 
down with boulders. He grows broccoli and early potatoes and usually has 
a good dairy herd and some sheep. Like the Breton he looks more like a 
priest than a farmer when he goes to market or chapel. His black hat and 
black suit perhaps suit his black hair and often gaunt face, but they do not 
suggest jocularity or invite familiarity. Indeed the Cornish farmer is shy 
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and retiring and reserves liis «nordant humour for his own peo 1 

The fisher folk are more friendly and welcome the annual invasion of sumL^ 
visitors not only with smiles but with good Cornish pasties, saffron cake and 
splits as well as pilchards and cream. 

So long as you are prepared to believe that “one day the Devil having nothina 
to do built the great wall between Perrin and Looc, " so long as you don't 
laugh when they tell you of the ghostly white rabbit who haunts the church, 
yard of Egloshayle you will be admitted to the inner circle of these shy 
remote foreigners, but you mustn't treat them as you treat the rest of tU 
English, because they are not English either in appearance or outlook. 

They live in a dim and distant past which is as old as the Cornish rocks 
and this past is eerie and to the rest of us extremely difficult to understand 
But few fail to fall under the spell of the Duchy’s fascination, forbidding as 
some of its aspects are. ° 








MIDLANDS 


E ngland is full of the beauty of little things," 
wrote a traveller nearly a hundred years ago. 
That statement is still true, and nowhere in 
the country more than the Midlands is there a greater 
assortment of “ little things "—the best scenery is on a 
miniature scale, and though the industries cover a large 
area, they are mostly connected with the smaller articles 
which make the wheels of everyday life go round, 

In a square of one hundred miles can be found every* 
thing that is grown or made in England except fish and 
ships. In fact, the Midlands is Little Britain without a 
coastline. 


W'ELSH BOKDEK DISTRICTS 

Two<faced are the two Western counties of the Midlands, 
Shropshire and Herefordshire, for Welsh influence pene* 
trates well over their boundaries. 

It was more than influence once, when a fifth of England's 
castles were built in the former area to repel the attacks 
of this last remnant of the Ancient Britons, So we find 
two languages in these counties, the musical sing>song 
tones of the Welsh, and the slow, rural drawl of the English 
farmers. 

More than a thousand years ago Shropshire was known 
as Sloppesbury, and nine out of ten English people today 
refer to the county as “ Salop. " It is, indeed, an oflicial 
word. In the last century it was often referred to as the 
county “ full of trouts and Tories. " There is no modern 
evidence to show that it is unduly fuU’of Conservatives, 
but the trouts are still there in abundance, and up among 
the heather and the bracken of the so*called highlands still 
tramp, with their guns, the gentlefolk from the almost 




feudal halls whose wealth, but never their digtiity, has grown less over the 
years. Dominating the undulating country-side is the hill called Wrekin, less 
famous throughout the country for itself than for the. common phrase it 
somehow inspired for circumlocution—“ going round the Wrekin. " 
Mines there are in this county, tiloworks and brickworks and iroiuworks, 
too (they are proud of the world's first cast*irOH bridges, but it is mainly an 
area of baronial halls and empty but impressive castle,s. Ludlow, perhaps, 
has the best castle, looking like every schoolln'y’.s dream of wliat a fortress 
should be. Some of the halls, loo, are aduli.s' dreams—relics of the days of 
a hundred servants, Yule logs, barons of beef, roasted capons, the touching 
of caps and the Sunday church parades. 

Later, as the " gentry " congregated in town communities instead of lonely 
estates, Shrewsbury became the social hub. It had always been important, 
set strategically in a loop of the River Severn on the main routes into Wales 
and well above flood level. It has served as a base for war and peace. First 
it was military headquarters for the battles against the Welsh (it,s 900iyeariold 
castle still proudly looks down on the cluster of half'titnhcred houses which 
seem to nestle at its feet for protection), and later blows with axe and mace 
and arrow gave way to reliance on cunning of the mind and much bargaining 
was done in the town in trade with the Welsh over wool and flax. The town 
has never lost its oldworld atmosphere—(here is an iinruftlcd calm about it 
which seems to rise from letting modern hustle and bustle rush through its 
heart like water through a sieve (but not without seeing that a residue of gold 
lies behind). 

In Herefordshire one finds the Welsh inHuence still stronger (though not 
to the extent of the Sunday closing of taverns), for the county is half in the 
jaws of three Welsh districts. 

Here we are away from industry altogether and in a paradise for fishers 
and fruitdovers. Paradise is the right word, for there is a ilistrict called just 
that, not far from others such as Eden, the Burial Place of Moses, and Lot's 
Wife. 

A fertile county, this, divided in half by the river Wye, which flows down 
to Ross and, just over the boundary, into the larger Severn. To the Wye 
come men from all over the country, armed with rods and wading'boots, 
nets and flies, men who like to holiday alone, standing thigludeep in the fasU 
moving water intent on the salmon whose size is eqvialled only in Scotland 
but excelled when, like Izaak Walton did before them, they wind.up their 



days’ sport with exaggerative chat in the 
innumerable quiet old hostelries over their 
beers and ciders. To stay in Ross and not 
to eat salmon and talk salmon is almost a 
breach of Herefordshire etiquette. 

“ Second only to Devonshire, " modestly 
claims this county when it talks of its cider. 
And therein lies its main beauty. To 
some a river is just a river, not a treasure* 
house of fish, but tlie Wye Valley is— 
well, different. Stand on the hills above, 
near Ross—there winds the water like a 
silver serpent amid the pear and apple 
orchards, mile after mile 'of blossom flank* 
ing the still specks of men whose thoughts 
are far from fruit, 

. Up -through this area runs the main road 
to Wales from the West Country and here 
is the motorist's last glimpse of typically 
English rolling vales and tumble/down, yet 
prosperous farms before he reaches the 
beginnings of Welsh mountains and their 
solemn little stone or slate farms clinging 
to the sides like limpets. 

PEAK DISTRJCT AND NOATH 
MIDLANDS 

But for a matter of £j 6 ,ooo it is doubtful 
if the world would ever have known the 
hat famous as the Derby (pronounced 
with an “ a " in England and never phone* 
tically). One could argue, of course, 
whether that would have been a great loss 
except to the dignity of the mid<lle*class 
Victorian. That was the sum, anyhow, 
that was expended centuries ago to bribe 
the Danes to give up their consolidation of 



the North Midlands as an overseas possession after their successful invasion. 
A cynic has observed that, despite this, the Derbyshire folk have never spoken 
English since. 

Rough diamonds by nature, the people of these parts still talk in a dialect 
which most of the rest of Britain find difficult to understand. Even in the 
towns it has never died out. It does not take long, when among Derbyshire 
people, to realise that they are different—^many have all the characteristics of 
folk used to mountains and solitude. 

As far as European mountains go, of course, the Derbyshire Peak District 
is not impressive in size—i,oooft. is the highest. Yet the poet Byron said 
“ They are as noble as Greece or Switzerland. 

Packed into the south of this county is its industry. One finds mines, potten 
ies, haymakers and, of course, the famous Rolls Royce factory, which turned 
from luxury cars during the war and, dividing and 5ub<dividing ail over 
Britain, concentrated on the Merlin aircraft engine. 

But go a fingermail's width on an ordinary atlas and one could well believe 
that cars and pots and coal and airplanes did not exist. All that matters up 
there is the rearing of sheep and the scaling of mountains (and, in an unusually 
traditional winter, skiing and toboganning}. Here the art of attaining happh 
ness through loneliness can be practised. 

Except for the sedate spas of Matlock, a strange town of “ dry " hotels, 
posters, business conferences, and innumerable postcards, and Buxton, which 
manages to combine the attributes of a normal watering place and a mountain 
village, it is all a scene of rugged grandeur, with the moors acting as a not 
man’sdand between the civilisation of the lowland towns and 700 peaks, lapped 
at the foot by peat bogs, loose stone walls, caves, waterfalls, and streams which 
are a delight to fishermen. 

Down in the city of Derby itself they are proud of their porcelain and their 
railway engineering works and the long history of the Earls of Derby, one of 
whom, more than lyo years ago, unwittingly made his name famous for ever 
by starting an annual horseirace; but to outsiders the county means a holiday 
with heavy boots and knapsacks, a goal for lovers of the barren, silence, and 
scenery of the bolder kind. 

Turn West to Nottinghamshire and all ruggedness disappears in the twink» 
ling of an eye—here is romance again, views of a softer sort. Queen Eleanor 
of Provence (wife of King Henry 111 in the 13th century) must have been a 
strange sort of woman, because it is recorded that she fled south from this. 
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county to escape being choked from the smoke of its coahmines. If she had 
gone about 30 miles to the North instead she would scarcely have believed 
that anyone in this area had ever heard of coahmines. One can do the same 
today, too. As a Nottinghamshire man once grumbled, with a delightful 
mixed metaphor, " The march of Time, which is not always to the advantage 
of a nation’s scenesy, has bitten larger and larger pieces out of our finest 
possession—Sherwood Forest. " But it is still recognisable as the Forest it 
once was when, tradition has it, the song of the birds was drowned by the 
twang of arrows and the titled bandit, Robin Hood, who robbed the rich to 
help the poor, lived deep in its glades with N/laid Marian and, with his Merrie 
Men, such characters as Little John, a hefty henchman, and Friar Tuck, the 
paunchy monk, would sally forth to worry the parsimonious Sheriff of 
Nottingham. If that city was then anything like it is today Maid Marian must 
have had many jealous moments when Robin Hood was absent, for its modern 
counterpart has not only the greatest surplus of women to men of any city 
in the world, but, it is claimed (and many national competitions have upheld 
this) the prettiest girls in England. 


Their beauty is not easy to explain, but their numbers are—here we find 
almost exclusively industries which employ lo women to every man. One 
of England's two greatest cigarette factories is here; much lace is still manui 
factored, despite its waning popularity in comparison with other days; and, 
since the invention of the spinning'jenny took place not far away, stocking* 
making boomed in the city and has been a staple product and source of employ* 
mentto girls from all parts of the country ever since. Kings have been im* 
prisoned and died in its grim old castle frowning from its hill over the town, 
but they are forgotten—the stockings never. 

Nottinghamshire cannot be classed a beautiful county—Sherwood Forest 
and the Dukeries are the main green jewels in the flat setting, which grows 
more and more monotonous as it nears the Lincolnshire border. 

THE HUNTING » SHIKES “ 

Even to the South of this area, through Leicestershire and Northampton* 
shire (nearly always contracted to “ Northants ") the flatness persists, but 
there is more character in it. 

The broad valley of the river Soar cuts Leicestershire in half vertically, 
separating Charnwood Forest from the uplands in the East. This is a part 

of the country which lays no boast to 
myriad trades and industries. Only 
Eve major activities go on (if one omits 
the making of Stilton cheese near 
Melton Mowbray)—the export of 
wool, of importance to this county for 
600 years; leather; silk stockings; the 
fattening of cattle; and fox*hunting. 

These are the counties called the 
" Shires, " consisting almost entirely 
of the titled rich and farmers living 
togetlier for generations, not as lords 
and serfs but as beneficent squires and 
country friends. 

Each loves hunting and all that goes 
with it and understands and respects 
the other. A lord of the realm will 
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give a promise that his pack of hounds vdll avoid a certain tract of land; the 
hardtworking farmer will engage to remove his barbed wire fences while the 
hunting season is on and replace them at the end of winter. It is not a question 
of order and obedience but give<and>take. One man will live by making 
bridles and stirrups, or by breeding those fine horses which can sell later for 
sums nearing £i,ooo; the other relies on tact and good-will for the success of 
his “ season " and the enjoyment of his guests. 

Queen Elizabeth's nobles settled in these parts in dozens and their mansions 
still echo to the riding<boots of their descendants. 

A mild and dry climate and the broad fields, zig>zag hedges, and copses 
dotted haphazard everywhere make the “ Shires " an ideal place for 
what that cynic Oscar Wilde called “ the pursuit of the uneatable by the 
unutterable. " 

Whether foxdiunting is really a desirable sport, or just a bloodfthirsty 
recreation of the aristocracy is an argument that has raged for a century-—and 



it still goes on, perpetually 
fanned by the declamations 
of those whose pity for the 
foxes’ feelings may be less 
than their animosity to the 
riches which make this 
sport possible. 

And it does take riches. 

To hunt with any of the 
five famous packs—the 
Belvoir, Cottesmore, Quorn. 

Fernie, or Pytchleys—demands a deep 
pocket; to keep and train a pack of 
hounds, to stable the pedigree horses, 
and pay the host of “ hangersion " 
connected with the sport, costs at least 
£3,000 if one hunts three days a week 
during one season. 

At such times nothing is talked 
about in the great halls but horses and 
hounds and scents and the errors of 
whipper5<in. That talk goes on even 
in the evenings of the lavish hunt balls, 
when jewels and satins and boiled shirts 
are mingled with the gay scarlets and 
blacks of the hunting “ pink, " dress 
version of the “ uniforms ” worn in 
the actual chase. On nights like these 
the family ghosts round Melton Mow* 
bray must Smile and say “ England has 
not changed so much since our time, 
after all.” Here is wealth and luxury 
and peers and knights and ladies by 
the score. It is as obligatory upon them 
to attend a hunt ball as it is to be at 
the first night of the opera. Yet it is 
only the veneer of pleasure over the 

























serious business of bunting. Tbe fair facesaiul silken bair of aristocratic dancing 
partners mean less to the males at this time than tbe points of horses and hounds, 
Only in these counties can hunting so prcilominate, because the pastures 
are emptied all tbe winter through the Christmas sale of the two«yeanold 
fattened cattle which are the life<blood ol tbe agricultural workers here. 
The resultant hides have created a big industry further south of shoes and 
boots and whips. To horsedovens, Davenlry was lamous for whips long before 
its name grew more familiar to the wider public when the Ib-itisb broadcasting 
Corporation set up its great transmitter there. So highly did these parts 
always prize their leather that nearly 500 years ago a law was passed forbidding 
a noiKcounty man from buying any except on untborised fuir>days. 

In the two “ county towns "—Leicester niul Northampton—it is not uni 
natural that trade has had much to do with hoots (riding and otherwise) and 
stockings. Boots and shoes have been made in the latter city, in fact, since 
the year 1100. Typically of the modern worlil, this city lost its ancient castle 
when its first railway station was erected on the site, 

Leicester itself has a dignified hi.story. It still preserves it.s old charm in 
the face of modern invasion, Unlike Northampton, which was once a 
Danish town, Leicester can claim that it was a municipality in the year izo, 
a borough in 918 and a full city by 1080. 

Its town hall and one hospital went up in the ijoo’s, another hospital in 
ifi} and its library a hundred years later—and all are still functioning. 

Famed throughout England for its hosiery trade, even that is no modern 
innovation, for knitting frames for stocking.s slarteil work here in 1680. Indeed, 
after cyoo little of import seems to have happened there, yet it is still a vital 
centre. 

Northampton almo.st beat Leicester to the post in the race for claims to 
ancient fame, for in iiyS, owing to hot dispute.s between the students and 
professors of Oxford University which threatened the future of that famous 
seat of learning, the king's sanction was given for the start of a great new 
university in Northampton. 

No one knows why the plan failed. To salve its injured feelings. Parliament 
often met in the city; at one famous session there Edward II renounced all 
claims to the sovereignty of Scotland. 

The city's three highlights after that were a battle nearby in the Wars of 
the Roses, when the king was captured : a great flood in 1663; and a greater 
fire in i 6 jj. 
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Since then, it settled down peacefully again to making boots and shoes. 
Not far away, on a ridge dividing two rivers, is the battlefield of Naseby, 
where Oliver Cromwell and Fairfax defeated Charles I’s 10,000 troops and 
put a temporary stop to the monarchy in England. 

* 

* * 

Nestling like a nut in the jaws of a 
nutcracker is the county about which 
most Englishmen know only one thing 
—^that it is the smallest in the country. 

With 18,000 people in its lys square 
miles, Rutland has been treated kindly 
by the passing of time. About 90 per 
cent of it is under cultivation and there 
is one town of importance—Oakham. 

It was left by Edward the Confessor 
in his will in 1066 to his wife for life and 
to Westminster Abbey afterwards. A 
little later, it paid 3 ay eels to the State 
as tax. Since then, the county folk have 
gone quietly on their way tending the 
Shorthorn cattle and growing turnips 
and wheat and mangolds and making 
cheeses, which they blandly call Stilton, 
although that kind originated in Hunting* 
donshire. 

■/ Oakham’s one unusual tradition is 

that by custom every peer of the realm, 
on passing through the town for the 
first time, must give the town a horseshoe 
to hang in the Norman hall of its castle, a hall which has not changed a hit 
since the year 1190. 

SOUTH MIDLANDS AND SHAKESPEARE LAND 

Worcestershire and Warwickshire summon up two instant impressions— 
sauce and Shakespeare. For some reason, little of the sauce known all over 
the world as Worcester is now made in that county; but Shakespeare is, and 
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probably always will be, the bestipayiiig industry of South Warwickshire. 
Both these counties have something in common. A line drawn horizontally 
halfway across them leaves closelyipacked modern inilustry above and ancient 
rural beauty below. But for the clu.«er of the Malvern Hills, swelling inconi 
gruously out of the plain below, these counlie-s arc neither flat nor hilly __ 
they consist mainly of leafy undulations, like a gigantic bedspread thrown 
carelessly down. 

In Worcestershire lies the Vale of Evesham, magnet for motorists in the 
Spring, with its miles of plum, pear and apple blossom stretching as far as 
eye can see like a mist of powdery pink and white. Little does the admiring 
onlooker at that time care about the heaihaches of the market gardeners 
who keep eagle eyes on the thermometers, their watchers in the night ready 
on the instant warning of frost to light their smoky fires. In Autumn comes 
the reward—lining the highways are hundreds of signs inviting the passenby 
to purchase; plums, plums, miles of plums, piled high in their greens, yellows 
and reds in punnets, or little baskets. 

It is plums and pears and apples which fill the lives of the.se people, yet 
only a few miles away from them to the North lie Kidderminster and Redditch. 
In Kidderminster, they have been making carpets for hundreds of years, a 
particular kind of carpets much more delightful to the eye than is the town. 

The activities of Redditch arc peculiar. 
For some reason it took upon itself the 
task of making almost every fishihook 
used in British waters (anil many others, 
too) and a high proportion of Europe's 
needles. For many years one factory 
alone has been, making more than a 
million sewing needles a day, yet noione 
seems to have solved the problem of 
what becomes of them or why there is 
this eternal huge demand. 

A little to the West is Droitwich, where 
mineral waters, brine baths, a B.B.C. 
transmitter and the large solid houses of 
retired Midland business folk mean that 
hotels and shop< keepers are also fairly 
affluent. More than a pinch of salt 
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comes from the mines nearby, working for i,ooo years. The county town of 
Worcester is one of England's oldest, but history interests its occupants less 
than the making of leather gloves. 

Cross into wooded Warwickshire in a South-easterly direction and you 
step straight into a different world. Here are village streets with cobhled 
sidewalks, houses and farms built of warm, brown Cotswold stone, shops with 
oriel windows paned here and there with bottle glass, jutting crazily into 
the narrow streets. 

Both the appearance of the place and the speech and habits of the people 
round here much more resemble North Gloucestershire than South Warwick¬ 
shire. They do not talk of sheep here, but “ jheep a field becomes a 
long-drawn “ veeld and conversation is peppered with “ a<cummin, " 
“a-goin," and many more archaisms. 

Nestling in the thickly forested Cotswold Hills are hamlets which have 
changed little in four centuries; no out-door advertising, no blatant cafes, 
none of the unfortunate adjuncts of the average beauty-spots have been allow- 
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ed to Intrude on the peaceful dignity of any of these tiny communities, 
which really do justify the use of that nuich ovenJone word “ quaint 
Broadway, perhaps, has in recent times become such a haunt of weekiend 
motorists that its quaintness has almost become a commercial asset rather 
than a natural attribute, but Buckland, Stanton and Stanway are real relics 
of the past. 

Down in these parts, too, one finds villages with those compound names 
that are always guaranteed to amuse visitors from afar—Moretonunithe* 
Marsh, StowiOn<the»Wold t" where the wind blows cold, '' add the local 
inhabitants), StrettomomFosse, Aston Magna, and Chipping Campden. Life 
has always been slow and quiet and unrufiled down here, centring round the 
tending of the fat, gravedooking sheep which produce svich long, shaggy wool, 
When a summer evening's sun sends its slanting rays across the street of 
one of these villages, a gentle breeze fans the creaking old inn signs, and the 
distant click of bat and ball denotes a cricket match in progress on the green, 
nothing but the dress of a few cronies sitting with their tankards of ale breaks 
the illusion that we have jumped back a couple of centuries or more. 

Unfortunately, the same can not be said about the area to the North popm 
larly known as “ Shakespeare Land. " The fact that we are in the loth. cen< 
tury is painfully obvious. The industrial area on whose edge it lies u, at 
least, frankly modern and consistent. Stratford<on»Avon, mecca to millions 
of people who have never read a word of Shakespeare since they left school, 
has tried to make the best of two worlds and failed dismally. It could have 
attempted to remain a typically Elizabethan village and persuaded its tourist 
trafiic to accommodate itself outside its boundaries; or else it could have 
rebuilt on modern lines all but its most valued Shakespearian relics—^the 
birthplace, the grammanschool, and a few others. It did, indeed, have 
courage, when its famous theatre on the bank of the Avon was burned down, 
to replace that attractive building with a new theatre whose exterior appean 
ance has created heated discussion ever since. Inside, the theatre is one of 
the finest in the world, from the points of view of acoustics and vision as well 
as its aesthetic attributes, but there ate many who gaze on the outside with 
the acute distaste accorded to the architectural styles of prisons and soldiers' 
barracks. There are some, of course, who admire its severe lines and expanse 
of brick. But most have no doubt over the lack of co-ordination and growth 
of the cheap and blatant in the rest of the town. There are still fine old 
houses and quiet, leafy walks, but they are becoming more and more over- 
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whelmed by halbmodernised shops and stores, innumerable cafes of “ Ye 
Olde " variety, and all the inundation of post>cards, guide«books, souvenirs, 
and notices about trips, cooling drinks, teas and ices which is so often the 
fate of a place to which crowds flock from the four corners of the earth. 

The discriminating can still manage to ignore the press of motoncoaches, 
parties of bored schoobchildren, petrol pumps, and lovers in punts, and, 
looking through the haze of synthetic glamour, appreciate the charm of the 
Avon which flows through the town, and recapture some of the spirit that 
inhabited the halfltimbered, black and white houses in the days when 
“ Hamlet " was receiving its premiere in London. If as many people had 
paid to see Shakespeare's plays when they were originally performed, as now 
flock out here from the industrial Midlands each summer week*end, the 
Bard would have died a richer man; instead, the Stratford trades<people and 
hotels reap the reward of his talents. 

Out in the adjoining countryside the atmosphere is a little less commercial. 
There is still some old<World attraction in those eight villages which have 
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never out»Uved their descriptions attributed to Shakespeare—PipiiAg Pebworth 
Dancing Marston, Haunted Hillborough, Hungry Grai'ton, Dodging Exhall, 
Papist Wixford, Beggarly Broom, and Drunken Bidford. 

The Elizabethan past also persists further North at Warwick, whose castle 
has housed more earls who influenced British history than any other; but at 
Leamington, almost next<door, there is more the atmosphere of Queen Victo/ 
ria, for this is another spa which attracts the retired rich and results in sedate 
houses, a punip>room, and a multitude of bathichairs. 

Nearby is the Forest of Arden <the remaining deer are now on private 
estates), and Kenilworth, whose ruined castle-looking out across the country* 
side still draws thousands who like to let their imagination run riot in a welter 
of legends as well as the known facts about this seat of Queen Elizabeth's 
hotdieaded lover, the Earl of Leicester. And a little further is Meriden, 
where the unofficial centre of England is marked by a stone monument, 
rendezivous of enthusiastic cyclists from all over the country each year. 

THE INDUSTRIAL HUB 

Now we leave woods and bluebell glades and whiteiwashed cottages behind, 
for here is the fringe of the industrial area. Coventry stands right at the edge 
of this fringe—a city which started off by being famous for its church spires, 
Lady Godiva, her white horse and peeping Tom, then for its motoncar, 
cycle and aircraft industries, and finally, with the aid of the Luftwaffe, for a 
new word in our language, “ Coventrate. " Now she is rising again and the 
wheels are turning anew, not this time to fill the air with war planes but to 
fill the roads of Europe and the South Americas with cars and cycles. Like 
other heavily blitzed places she is in the throes of long>terin planning for a 
new city centre, as she is a city without a topographical heart. Not so far 
away is Rugby, in itself unimpressive but the most vital spot of Britain's 
railway system, for here most of tlie major tracks converge. 

To the West lies Birmingham, sprawling across nearly ten miles of War* 
wickshire and Staffordshire. First impressions of the city when approached 
by road ate not unpleasant, for many of the suburbs are bright, with small 
modern houses set bach from double carriageways or dotted round huge 
traffic islands covered with trees and shrubs. 

Bournville, whose nucleus is a huge chocolate factory, originally started 
by Quakers driven from other areas by religious intolerance, is an ideal 
garden city; it is the only city suburb in England in which it is forbidden 
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to have a tavern or a cinema, a strict condition of its religious controllers. 

But the city centre is still unworthy of its 30»mile circuit, being too narrow, 
architecturally puny and confusing in its traffic systems. There are, in fact, 
still only two main shopping streets. Birmingham grew too swiftly during 

the Industrial Age to allow sound 
planning; thus there is no concen* 
trated industrial quarter—^factories 
are scattered here and there, hid* 
den away in suburbs or buried 
inconspicuously in the old slum 
areas. 

A 19th century American travel* 
ler wrote “ Tarried a few days at 
Birmingham, a town not pleasing 
to my fancy and yet one which no 
tourist in England would choose to 
omit. " That holds good today. 
Within its 80 square miles a remark* 
able assortment of trades is car* 
ried on. Pins, pens, anchors, cho* 
colate, rubber tyres, guns, motor* 
cars, hooks and eyes, steam engines, 
silver electroplating, buttons, dia* 
mond cutting, chromium*plating, 
idols of brass supposedly destined 
for the bazaars of the East— 
Birmingham has almost a mono* 
poly of these activities and more 
than 1,200 others. And behind 
each one is a fascinating story. The world's first steel pens were made here 
200 years ago; gun*making started because, in the 18th. century, ICing 
William 111 grew tired of buying firearms from Holland and a Birmingham 
Member of Parliament did a smart bit of propaganda on behalf of his city 
with the result that two million muskets were made there between that time 
and the battle of Waterloo. That trade, of course, revived on a much larger 
scale in two subsequent wars. 

There was even romance in the button trade. Long ago 20,000 buckle* 
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makers in the city were unemployed when someone invented shoedaces; 
they petitioned the Court anti the Prince of Wales ordered all nobility to 
discard “ the effeminate shoestring " to aid them. But the march of progress 
was inexorable and the buckle had gone for good. Soon, however, buttons 
became popular and the 20,000 found thcm.sclves busy again, especially on 
pearl buttons. So profitable was this industry that someone seriously wanted 
to pull down the town hall as it was built on oystewshell waste! 

It was that town hall which later saw the world’s fir.st performance of 
Mendelssohn's “ Elijah “ and where that composer himself played the organ. 

But with buttons, as with many other tradeis, the Midlands has felt keen 
world competition and the flourishing state of its industries today is not due 
to the continuity of a few standard trades but to the remarkable elasticity 
which caused manufacturers suddenly facing ruin in one line to branch into 
another with even greater success. The pearl button trade, for instance, 
was captured by the Japanese and the ivory button trade by the Italians—so 
Birmingham switched to linen buttons and retained a world monopoly in 
them, whilst those makers who were bolder started making electric light 
switches. Belgium's iron imports hit Staffordshire; CzechoiSlovakia almost 
killed the glass trade; Norway nearly made a success of wiping out the fish» 
hook business. Then the advent of vacuumfcleaners and a sudden change 
in women's hair style seriously affected the Midland brush industry. But, 
owing largely to the huge pool of skilled labour always available in the area, 
plus the original individuality of traders, springing from the fact that Bin 
mingham had always attracted “ refugees " and dissenters during the days 
when it was not a corporate town and had not the strict regulations of older 
communities, the turning to new products or variations of the old invariably 
prevented the area feeling the slumps (later delicately called “ trade recesf 
sions ") which caused such distress to other cities devoted almost wholly to 
particular trades, such as coal, shipping, or cotton. 

Birmingham lost trade heavily in the ipso's because she paid the penalty 
of being a pioneer in so many branches; her factories were outmfidate, third* 
generation businesses were not awake to new trends, and other countries, 
starved of their Birmingham imports by the first World War, had sought 
other fields. Yet the industries bounded back to greater success even without 
giving up wholly the manufacture of any of its familiar articles—actually 
Birmingham never completely lost an industry once it had been established 
there. Half the country's gold and silver ware comes from the city; here 
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aluminium was invented; so was the famous Mills hand grenade. There is 
no end to the mixture of manufacturers, big and small; in World War I a 
firm turned out 20,000,000 rifle cartridges a week whilst two others went 
quietly on producing only Jews' harps. Nuts, bolts and tin*tachs pour from 
dozens of tiny firms, whilst 20,000 people work on the Austin car in another 
part of the city. 

Products go to the dwellingihouse half<a«mile away, to ships at sea and to 
the jungles of the East. In Birmingham is the only British manufacturer of 
lighthouses and their equipment; pumps and tubes, power presses and picnic 
cases, trains for Turkey, Siam and South Africa pour out of works adjoining 
others which turn out surgical wire finer than human hair, drop forgings, 



candelabra, Singhalese “ catties ” and Burmese “ dahs " for use in rubber 
groves, and pengkflti, billiangs, and U^aks for cutting work in Brasil's coffee 
plantations. 

A review of Birmingham's products would give the impression that she 
could carry on independently of the rest of the world. Such a list would 
be tedious, but its variety can be appreciated by the fact that as well as all 
the trades previously mentioned, also made in this area are scales to weigh 
gold dust, scales to weigh bridges, golhballs, cradles, spurs, shrouds, anvils, 
sealingfwax, watensofteners, artificial limbs and stained glass windows. 

Maybe because this place, second largest in the country, was the servant/ 
girl of Britain for so long, its culture has scarcely kept pace with its wealth 
and importance—it sees few theatrical first nights or great musical concerts; 
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it even has no night life, while its hotels and restaurants are dull. Away from 
the city centre its inns are good, however, almost constituting hotels in all 
but the residential and gastronomic sense. A big feature of many of them 
is their bowling greens. Its people have few special characteristics, except a 
slurred speech, for a great majority of the population are “ immigrants " 
from all parts of Britain. 

To the North and West one goes deeper and deeper into the smoke and 
soot and grime, for this is the aptly called Black Country. Much of StafFordi 
shire was wasteland for centuries and only when its riches in coal and iron 
were developed did it mushroom into a depressing and squalid string of towns 
and villages where two trees are a beauty<spot and Monday's washing swiftly 
grows dirtier than it was before. A veritable Dante's Inferno, this area— 
where lives are run to the screech of factory hooters and men and their children 
after them are devoted to the arts of making chains, nails, safes, girders, pad< 
locks and bridges. 

Away in Walsall they have the slightly cleaner trades in leather and uphoh 
stery, while all over 
Burton hangs the 
strange odour of malt 
from the great brew« 
eries, famous for 
their special kinds of 
ale and stout, most 
notable being Bass; 

10,000 men work here 
solely preventing the 
rest of England from 
becoming thirsty. 

Tea is much more 
in the line of the 
Potteries, which is the 
collective noun used 
to describe Stoke«on< 

Trent and its aateb 
lites, also known as the 
Five Towns, for here 
almost every family 
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has something to do with the making of millions of cups and saucers, as well 
as plates and jugs, dishes and vases, cheap and expensive, ever since the more 
artistic days of Vedgwood. 

In much of this county the old Black Country dialect is still spoken, a 
slurred, broken speech completely unintelligible to all but the initiated. 
For these people life holds little beauty and much hard work; their houses 
are small, mean and sooty, and their recreations are confined to beepdrinking 
in the “ local ," with the usual game of darts, the breeding of whippets, and 
the study of homing pigeons, eked out with football and a “ flutter on the 
pools " (gambling on the week's football results). A brusque, yet warm/ 
hearted folk these, sharing with the Cockney the habit of under^statement 
and a good humour which transcends all the squalor of their everyday lives. 

iii 

t * 

But whether it is sheep or screws, plums or pigdron, fox-hunts or fishfhooks, 
the life of England depends a great deal on these Midland counties. 













EASTERN ENGLAND 


A man. can look across Eastern England for miles. It is a rural 
land with immense horizons; five counties with high, windy 
skies, strong sunshine and bright light; with corn fields and heath 
lands, noble trees, slow<moving streams; with a coastline of no exciting 
cliffs, but of such gentle charm that makes this fringe of the grey North 
Sea a great holiday resort. 

East England is the land of farmers. It is an old and traditional coum 
tryside. Though the smock frock, timeihonoured wear of the farm 
worker, has vanished from the fields, you can sometimes see a man wean 
ing one at the agricultural shows. Everyone comes to these gatherings 
from miles around. 

Here they pay homage to the famous thoroughbred horses, grand 
animals with shining coat, mane and tail plaited with coloured 
ribbons and their brass<fumished harness winking in the sun. 

The country folk jostle close in admiring crowds for a closemp as 
the hprses go into the ring for the big event of the day. For the horse, 
be it the farmer’s Suffolk Punch, or the race horse, or the hunter, is 
a creature the people know very well in these parts. He shares their 
life. They would not find it easy to explain this to you—^who are not 
one of them—but they think as highly of a horse as they do of one 
another. 

Old customs refuse to die in this region. The boisterous “ Hockey " 
still occurs after harvest on some farms. The farmers entertain all 
their workers in gailyidecorated barns and after a huge feast of beef, 
beer, pickles, cheese and apples, they dance and sing old country songs 
far into the night. 

On the coast, the deep»sea fishermen observe the conventions of their 
calling and, until recent years, few boats of the fishing fleet would leave 
port on a Friday. 

You'll find that the people of the Eastern Counties have a certain 
reticence, but this doesn’t mean they are “ dumb Along with this 
gift of silence, they have a nice capacity for turning a phrase and leaving 
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something unsaid. As for the way they speak, the intonation varies 
from county to county and their dialect abounds in racy words and baffling 
twists of speech, To give “ the sele ofthe.day " is to bid you good>morning. 
Old English expressions like this are in daily use, and so are current Americ» 
anisms which the youngsters hear at tire cinema, 

Essex plays a variety of characters with the ease of an accomplished 
performer. 

There is the dormitory Essex, which is the home of the multitude who 
work in London and travel to and fro daily. Some of them live as far away 
as Southend, others even at Clacton, sixty miles out. 

The London omnibuses rim out now<a>day3 to places where it is not long 
since a trip to London was a thrilling adventure. Old villages have grown 
out of recognition, several of them are sizable towns, 

Already the designers of an even Greater London, plan to nibble further 
into Essex. 

But there is still rural Essex, which includes Epping Eorest, one of London 
working people’s favourite Bank Holiday resorts. They fought for it in 
the last century and chopped down the restrictive fences by axe. Much of the 
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amMge in 1740 


countryside is still quite unspoilt. You will see wide stretches of farm land, 
whole parishes that have not altered much in appearance these last hundred 

Agriculture, most of it mechanised now, is the staple occupation of Eastern 
England, and in addition to the farmer’s usual crops, Essex has interesting 
gardening features, 

Colchester is famous for Britain’s loveliest roses as well as for oysters, and 
there are firms elsewhere which specialise in famous sweet peas and in general 
seed growing. Huge quantities of tomatoes are cultivated in the Lea Valley 
for the London Market. 

Harwich, of course, is one of the historic ports for the Continent. The 
glory has departed since this was a great naval place. 

The Continental steamers and the Zeebrugge trainferry give it its 
present day interest. 

Catering for holiday visitors to the Essex coast, nearly all of them from 
London, has been developed in modern times into a huge and profitable 
industry. Southend on the North shore of the Thames estuary is the Cock, 
ney’s Coney Island, gay, gaudy and garish. There is little about entertaining 
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family parties of excursionists that it does not know, and jokes about its milei 
and^aihalf long pier are among the traditional gags of the London musicihalls. 

Clacton is another popular resort and has had substantial capital sums invest) 
ed in it during the last twentyifive years. 

Holiday camps have been built all along the East Coast, and they are a 
novelty that attracts large numbers of young people. Bathing, outdoor 
amusements, games and dancing, these are the order of the day. At some 
camps, religious services on Sunday mornings are advertised with the rest 
of the amenities provided. 

Camps are run on the ba.sis of an inclusive charge, which varies accord) 
ing to the time of year, and runs up to six and a half guineas a week at 
the peak of the season. 

* 

* * 

In Suffolk and Norfolk are England’s finest farmlands; broad, flat acres of 
dark, wondrous soil, 

The representative worker of the Eastern Counties differs from his 
opposite number in most other parts of the country. He is an open air 
man, not a factory hand. 

The countryman has changed a good deal. Higher wages and modern 
methods on the land have given the farm workers a different outlook. 
Service in two world wars has had a noticeable effect. Nearly all of them listen 
to the wireless, and they are better informed and more enlightened than their 
fathers and mothers were. But families still live in the same parishes for 
generations, and it comes naturally to them to regard newfcomers without 
enthusiasm. 

Local industries are linked to the soil, most of them being connected with 
the manufacture of agricultural machinery and implements. Artificial fertil) 
isers are another distinctive product. Market day sees the farmers and 
their wives go to town. Shops take more money on market day than in all 
the rest of the week. 

Norwich, one of the historic cities of England, is renowned for inspiring 
the affection of its sons. Called the city of churches and gardens, it was at 
one time the first manufacturing town in the whole country after London, 
and it is still the largest town for more than eighty miles around. The tra) 
veller can spend some good days in this old capital of East Anglia and 
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its environs, and will see liow mediaeval origins link up with current 
development. 

Ipswich, Suffolk's county town, is another ancient place, and enjoys the 
reputation of being a good centre for business. Venerable churches built 
of flint and stone fill the narrow twisting streets. 

Charles Dickens was sent down here to report a parliamentary election when 
he was a iityeanold London newspaper reporter. 

Local people swear that he stayed at the Great White Horse and collected 
on the spot the local colour for the Ipswich, Eatanswill and Bury St. Edmunds 
chapters in “ The Pickwick Papers, " which he began writing in the following 
year. He roasted the hotel in a fashion that would bring a clever young 
novelist a writ in these more sensitive times, but the Great White Horse 
has thriven on its association with the great man, and particularly with 
Mr. Pickwick's romantic adventure with “ a middleiaged lady in yellow 
curl papers. " With a nice sense of showmanship the hotel shows what is 
known as the Pickwick room, containing a pair of fouoposter beds complete 
with canopies and valances. 

Transatlantic visitors who ask to see the room, and learn it is on an upper 
floor and there is no elevator, may realise that they are getting the old 
English atmosphere at last. 

It was at Ipswich Assizes, held in the bleak law courts not far from the 
middle of the towp, in 1936, that Mrs. Wallis Simpson was granted a decree 
nisi against her second husband. 

She was living at the time in a rented house overlooking the sea at Felixi 
Stowe, twelve miles away. A few months later her marriage to the Duke 
of Windsor renewed the worldiwide excitement over King Edward the 
Eighth's abdication. 

Ipswich has no, theatre now, the “ flicks " have the field almost to themselves. 
But the theatrical company of'which Shakespeare was a member paid three 
visits to the town during its provincial tours. 

David Garrick made his first professional stage appearance here more than 
two hundred years ago. 

* 

* Sc 

On certain days during the summer the gardens of Sandringham House, 
country home of the King, are thrown open by the King's command. People 
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Lincoln, view taken from the Rjver • 1830 


drive long distances to see them, and the coach proprietors at holiday resorts 
run special trips. 

The King is lord of the manor and sole landowner in seven Norfolk parishes, 
and principal landowner in two others. 

The estate has been added to since it was bought by King Edward the Seventh 
when he was Prince of Wales, and it now has an area of iJ.yyS acres, which 
makes it one of the largest demesnes in England. The house was built 
in 1870, and has been the country home of four generations of the Royal 
family. 

King Edward the Seventh had a great affection for the place, and used to 
spend seven or eight weeks there each year. 

He liked the partridge shooting, and entertained well chosen parties of his 
personal friends. He had the clocks set half an hour fast : this was not an 
early experiment in daylight saving, but was the expression of his insistence 
upon punctuality in everything. 

Queen Alexandra died at Sandringham in 19^3’, ®nd King George the Fifth 
in 1936. 

Often in her last years Queen Alexandra would drive along the coast 
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road to Snettisham, and spend peaceful hours in a bungalow she had 
on the beach there, looking westwards across the Wash in the direction of 
St. Botolph's lantern tower, the famous Boston Stump. 


* 

Sc t 


Jr- 


If Sandringham is one great show place in tlte Eastern Counties, as certainly 
it is, Cambridge is the other. It has been the seat of a University for about 
eight hundred years. 

There are nineteen Gainsborough. The Blue Boy 

Colleges for men, and ____ 

two for women: the 
women are not ad< 
mitted to University 
membership, but the 
University instructs ‘ 

and examines them, ^ 
and they may be ? 

awarded the same de( 1^ 

grees as the men. J 

To obtain a degree 
at Cambridge, tlie 
student has to reside 
for nine terms (three 
years) within a de< 
fined area that is 
measured in a 
straight line from 
Great St. Mary's, the 
University Church, 
and to pass two sets 
of examinations. 

There are about 
five thousand under> f 
graduates. 

The cost, whatever 
it may be in any in* . 
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dividual case, would be higber if it vrere not for the Treasury Grant: 
£ii8,joo in the most recent year for which figures have been published : 
which represents more than 40 per cent of the University's total receipts for 
the year, as distinguished of course from those of the Colleges. 

Of the last twelve Prime Ministers, three have been Cambridge men — 
Lord Baldwin, Sir Henry CampbelhBannerman, and the Earl of Balfour. 
All three were Trinity College men. 

Competent judges say that more undergraduates work hard now<a«days 
than ever before. The University has a decorous air. Undergraduate life 
has also a knack of bursting into sudden hilarious activity on the fifth of 
Novfember and other special occasiotts. 

Even then, some senior members, spectators now, deplore the fact that 
there is not enough of the enjoyable scrapping they had on bonfire nights 
when they were young. 

Roof climbing is an unauthorised outdoor sport at Cambridge, as it is at 
Oxford. It certainly is exciting enough, especially as it has to be done in the 
dark, and there is the attractive spice of danger. The thing to do is to take 
up some incongruous object and leave it behind to be discovered and photo* 
graphed in the morning. The College workmen are then summoned to 
remove it. Nearly all University opinion thinks it silly, but London news* 
papers encourage the game by reporting each fresh anonymous exploit. 

The annual fairs used to be great occasions for business and fun. The 
most famous one was held in Queen Elizabeth's time and lasted 8 weeks. 
Now they've cut it to one week. 

Once they reserved an area early as big as a Rugby football field for the 
woollen drapers and clothes dealers to set up their stalls. Buyers travelled 
long distances to view and judge the fashions. This place was called The 
Duddery. “ Wearing his duds " is old<fashioned English slang for 
fine clothes. 

In the middle of the Duddery was an open air pulpit where sermons were 
preached each Sunday during the fair, 

John Milton's rooms at Cambridge three hundred years ago are still to be 
seen. It is difficult to reconcile two stories about the poet when he was a 
student. One is that, like other undergraduates of bygone days, he was 
whipped when at the University; they don't say for what offence. The 
other is that he was known as “ The Lady of Christ s, either because of his 
“ delicate complexion and slight make, " or perhaps because of his refinement 
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of mind that made him conspicuous 
among the hearties of early 17th cen# 
tury Cambridge Society. 

Milton's name is linked insepen 
ably with old Thomas Hobson, the 
University carrier and livery stable 
proprietor, who died the year be# 
fore Milton took his M. A. He 
was a character in the town and 
a wellitoido man, as are many 
University tradesmen. At his stables 
you couldn't pick the horse you 
wanted, because he insisted on his 
horses always being hired out in 
turn; whence the famous saying 
“ Hobson's Choice " which has 
come to mean “ This or none, " 
and is no choice at all. 

Even when he was past eighty, 
Hobson still drove each yeek from Cambridge to London and back, 
until the authorities banned the journey because of an outbreak of the 
plague. 

Then he died. Milton wrote two delightful poems on the event. They 
fairly crackled with puns and jests and gave old Hobson a wide and lasting 
fame. 

Newmarket, headquarters of English racing, is so close to Cambridge, 
that when there is a run on the limited hotel accommodation in Cambridge, 
Newmarket takes the overflow and vice versa. 

Newmarket has been described as the place that backers walk home from. 
King James the First, of all unlikely people, put it on the map by building 
a royal residence there and amusing himself hunting, hawking and horse 
racing, 

The small size and quiet appearance of the town to»day betray little indicate 
ion, of the immense fame Newmarket has acquired since the Royal favour 
lighted on it at the beginning of the seventeenth century. King Charles the 
Second rode races and won them on Newmarket Heath. 

Whether it is the glamour of the turf, or more particularly the strings of 



horses in training, or the notabilities you may see any day, there is a great 
charm about Newmarket. 

People who have lived there and gone away generally go back. Perhaps 
it is the air that sweeps across the courses and brings colour to the face 
and a sparkle to the eye. 

You do not have to go to Cambridge to learn that the Gog Magog Hills 
are the only considerable altitude between the University town and the Ural 
Mountains far away in Soviet Russia, and that the East wind bloweth as it 
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Cambridgeshire produces firstmate apples, pears and soft fruit. The ten 
people used to reckon £300, an acre a good price for orchard land, but the 
trade has become profitable and land 


prices have soared accordingly. In 1946, 
three<and<a»half acres of orchard land on 
the main road from Wisbech to King's 
Lynn were sold at a Wisbech auction 
for £3,100. 

* 

* * 

Lincolnshire is the second largest 
county in England, but its pride in the 
distinction is moderated by the fact that 
it is divided into three Parts. Thia means 
that it is administered for local govern# 
ment purposes by three county councils, 
and that it supports three sets of county 
officials. 

Lincoln Cathedral is a great landmark 
raised above the lowdying meadows. 
The Lincolnshire Poacher, famed in 
an old country song, is the companion 
character, as it were, to the Lincoln Imp, 
a Puckish figure with horns and enorm# 
ous ears which sits crossdegged among 
the mass of sculptured ornament which 
adorns the interior of the Cathedral. 
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Thousands of pictures and miniature reproductions of the Imp are sold 
to visitors every year. 

Hereward the Wake is named in Domesday Book as a Lincolnshire land* 
owner. “ The Wake " is supposed to mean “ The Watchful " or perhaps 
" The Watchman " : it was certainly a good descriptive addition to his 
name. After the Norman Conquest he headed a resistance movement 
against the invaders and when King William personally led an amphibious 
expedition against him, the redoubtable native hero withdrew to the marshes 
about Ely and continued to defy him. 

History and legend are so intermingled in his story that it is hard to 
distinguish fact from invention, but Hereward left a lasting memory of 
adventure and pluck. 

More sombre is the old Lincolnshire tale of King John. In October 1116, 
the King “ lost his baggage in the Wash “ as everybody has heard, but nobody 
knows where. Attempts that have been made to recover the Royal treasure 
chests, by digging in these unfriendly wastes of sand, have proved unremuw 
erative. One account has it that the misfortune befell him when he 
marched out of King’s Lynn on his way North and was fording the river 
Welland beyond Holbeach Marsh. He reached Swineshead Abbey on the 
11th October, and was taken ill after a meal he had there. 

One version says that he had too much lamprey pie : the lamprey is a 
fish resembling an eel, and lamprey pie was a noted delicacy at mediaeval 
boards. 

Another story is that he was given peaches and beer, and that the peaches 
were poisoned, 

Desperately ill, yet forcing himself to advance with his troops, the King 
left Swineshead and got as far as Newark, and at Newark, on the 19th, he 
died. The Abbey has gone now, and its materials were built into a 
farmhouse. 

Agriculture and gardening are two of the county's leading trades, and there 
is some engineering as well. The potatoe asks for plenty of moisture in the 
soil, and plenty of air, and the welbdrained alluvial silts of Lincolnshire and 
Cambridgeshire give it just what it likes. The mud brought down by the 
Trent and the other rivers has been directed and distributed, by artificial means, 
to form the warp lands, as they call them hereabouts, and in those rich deposits 
an important and highly mechanised food>growing industry has been devei 
loped. 
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Lincoln Cathedral 

Big flocks of sheep are grazed on the warp lands as well. 

The landscape, with its watercourses and canals, embankments and wind* 
mills, has a Dutch look and tulip<growing gives point to the resemblance. 
The tulip fields in bloom are a wonderful sight in early Summer, and present 
rainbow effects unmatched in any other part of the Kingdom either for gaiety 
or extent. 

* 

♦ 

All through Eastern England you will find sturdy local patriotism coupled 
with unforced interest in local heroes and heroines. It has its origin, perhaps, 
in the places made famous by association with King Edmund, Queen Ethel* 
dreda, Felix, and the rest of the old Saints of East Anglia. 

Constable's Country, the lower part of the Stour Valley, is linked for ever 
with John Constable, the great landscape painter who was born at East 
Berghott and whose good looks and family calling when he was a young man 
caused him to be known as “ the handsome miller. " It was he who revolu* 
tionised painting by insisting that trees are green. 





Thomas Gainsborough, the father of English landscape painting, and one 
of the earliest members of the Royal Academy, was born at Sudbury, and 
set up house at Ipswich when he was first married. 

Sir Isaac Newton was a Lincolnshire man, born at Woolsthorpe. He was 
Z2 when he made his memorable observations on iiiiiver.iai gravitation. The 
tree whence he saw the apple fall used to be shown to credulous people in 
the garden at Woolsthorpe, but it was taken down more than a hundred 


years ago. 

The Rev. John Wesley and the Rev. Qiarles Wesley were born at Epworth 
Rectory, the ijth and i8th children in a remarkable family, the offspring of 

a Lincolnshire clergyman. 

The first Lord Tennyson was another Lim 
colnshire rector's son, and in some of his 
poems he made use of the local scenes and 
provincial dialect with which he was familiar 
in his boyhood and as a young man. 

Edith Cavell was a Norfolk clergyman's 
daughter, and her body was brought home 
from Brussels to lie in the precincts of Nor« 
wich Cathedral. There, during the second 
world war, thousands of service men and women 
from many lands stood for a moment beside 
B■( ^ grave. 

W.l Y Peter Grimes, central figure in Mr. Benjamin 

w \ Mgr Britten's English opera, comes 

B i I out of a poem by the Rev. 

H' \ / ' George Crabbe, an Aldeburgh 

man who knew from boyhood 
I every bit of that country and 

H V V every trait that makes up the 

"jWK / ^ Jm - character of the East Coast 

fishing people. Britten himself 
ipmT Lowestoft, a few 

"wjip, miles along the same coast. 

Edward Fitz Gerald was born 
^ at Bredfield and all through his 
^ life Y,as never away from the 


(Trr'fj •, 

fir flit 
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foodtridge tieiglitourliood for long, George Borrow, prince of story/tellers 
in' Ills day, was born in Norfolk and died in Sufolk. Lod Nelson was born 
at Burnbam Thorpe. Cardinal Wolsey was an Ipswich man. The'long list 
of East Anglian celebrities is a rich one and can be followed far back 
into the mist of the centuries. 

It is all good country, this great stretch of England between the Humber 
and the Thames, and worth knowing and understanding. It is the home of, 
hariworking, thrifty people, sound to the core. 

It grows high quality wheat, barley, roots, fruit, vegetables. It raises famous 
horses and cattle. 

Three of the principal fishing ports in the country are within its 
borders. 

For the sportsman it has racing, yachting,' huriting, lawn tennis toum* 
aments, golf on welbknown seaside and inland courses, and some of the best 
shooting in England. 





THE COUNTRY 
OF THE THAMES 



S HALL we go up the Thames or come 
down? 

On the principle that one should 
begin at the beginning we'll start at the 
source. 

The Thames rises in the Cotswolds. These 
are hills in Gloucestershire where grey stone 
walls run in ribbons across open windy 
country. 

The houses, too, are of grey stone, plain 
and modest and friendly. 

Sheep wander over the hills, Cotswold 
sheep have been famous since the monks who 
kept them founded a new breed seven 
hundred years ago. 

Chief city of Gloucestershire where the 
Thames rises is the great port of Bristol. In 
Stuart times, the first colonists sailed from 
here to Virginia. To»day Vills' cigarette 
factories are one of the city's dominating 
industries. 

The port still prospered in the i8th century. 
The poet Pope describes how there are 
“ in the middle of the street as far as you 
can see hundreds of ships, their masts as 
thick as they can stand by one another, the 
oddest, most surprising sight imaginable. 

Bristol has moved with the times. To(dky, 
her aeroplanes have made her famous and 
helped to avenge her for the blitz which 
destroyed so much of the old city. 
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In the lime of Queen Antw. Clifton, known lor iw luperb »uspemion 
bridge over the Avon and ihr pnlilic M'botd wlirrc Haig was a boy, wm, 
fashionable watering place and rival U> Rath- I onlay, the. world of fashion 
—if it still exists—‘110 longer visits the I lot Wells, as the Spa was called. 
Perhaps the waters sverc a little ice powerfully restorative. A local doctor 

in 171) described them as “ ac<pio>saliim»alcaliiuvrrciaeeoiahiminoso<eupreoi 
vitciolick! " 

But iffashion has passed away, art has not. The city of " Perdita ’’ Robinson, 
famous actress belovcil of the Prirue Regent, has lH*eii chosen by the.Old Vic 
as the milieu for its chief provincial company which performs in the historic 
Theatre Royal. 

Sport, too, nourishes. The city has two football teams and one of Gloui 
cestershire's cricket grounds, county of Walter Hammond and, in earlier 
days, the vast bearded W. Ci. Grace. 

But you're looking for the beginning of the Thames. 

Start from Cirencester standing sentinel at the junction of three great 
Roman roads. 

Cirencester, the Roman Corinhim, was once noted as the fourth city in the 
country, 

Totday, shrunk to a third of its former si-/.e, it is more noted as the most 
difficult town in England to pronounce. 

Some say Cisseter, some C'iasester; some cheat by saying Ciren, and from 
others Cirenceter comes tumbling out. Rut if you say it as it's written the 
locals understand, so why bother/ 

Ten miles north of Cirencester is a place called .Seven Springs. 

Here is a Latin inscription which means : “ Here, O I-'alhcr Thames, is thy 
sevenfold source. " 

Latin is always impressive but in this case it is not true. The stream that 
begins here is the Churn and joins the Thanics twentydwo miles further on 
at Cricklade. 

Now start again. Three miles south*west of Cirencester along the Posse 
Way is a bridge. Near here, across the fields, is a big ash tree standing next 
to a thorn bush. On it are carved the initials T. H. 

Usually Initials on trees are made by courting couples, but this time T. H. 
stands, not for Tom and Henrietta, but for Thames Head. 

There is an old Roman well here, but no water in it, only stones. You'll 
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not find water for some miles till a trickle of it creeps out from under tke 
watercress above Kemble. 

You'll not stop long in Kemble because there's no pub there. This is 
most unusual in an English village. 

The river begins to take itself seriously at Ashton Keynes. Little bits of 
it join up and flow in a broad stream beside the village street. Wooden 
bridges lead over the stream to the cottages on the other side. 

In the spring lilac and laburnum bushes make purple and yellow patterns 
on the water. 

“ 1 passed through that villainous hole Cricklade and a more rascally place 
I never set my eyes on. " That was Cobbett who was always a bit crotchety. 
Still, people were rude about Cricklade a hundred years ago. We wonder 
why? It's a trimdooking town to«day and seems clean and prosperous. 

From Cricklade onwards you can travel by boat down the river—^provided 
it's a very flat boat and a very wet season. 

The old Thames»Severn canal passes by near Thames Head and will bend 
back towards you again at Cricklade. 

It was meant to bring trade inland from Bristol by water, but it never did. 
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On a dark day It has a melaiulioly sort ol atmospliere, but when the sun 
shines in the Golden Valley on a few farms and tows you feel glad youV 
been spared the bustle and the btmgalows. 

Pope, the poet, used to stay with Lord Bathurst at Cirencester at the time 
when the canal scheme might have hlossoined. 

" 1 could pass whole days, " ho says “ in ilesrribing the pavilions that are to 
glitter and the colonnades that are to adorn them. " 

There are no pavilions and no colonnades, bnt half a mile above Lechlade 
is a little house with a round tower .slaiuliiig lieneath a row of poplars. This 
is Inglesham Round House, the last lockliouse of the old canal. 

Here the canal and the Tliaines aiul the tasln all meet. Three miles up 
the Coin is Fairford. 

Even if you know nothing of stained gla.ss yon’ll enjoy the windows in 
Fairford church. Some say an Elizabethan buccaneer stole them from a ship 
sailing from the Low Countries to Rome. If he did he must have had a 
good conscience, or else not have examined his prize very carefully. 

One window shows a blue ilevil, with wliite wehbeil feet, carrying off one 
of the danjned in a bright yellow wheelbarrow, with a ilark green devil prod 
ding the carl from behind with a red hot poker. 

We're sure you need a drink. Half a mile below Ingle.sham Round House 
is Lechlade and there's a pub there all riglit called the New Inn—and like 
most New Inns it's very old. You may open your bedroom door and find 
yourself in the diinng>room and little bits of stairca.se appear in unexpected 
places. 

Not all pubs have plain names like the New, or the Swan, or the Trout. 
At one end of Newbridge is the May Bush and at the other i.s the Ro.se Revived, 
and the inn sign shows a rose with a glass of beer. 

Three miles south of Lechlade, the river enters Oxford-shirc and nearby is 
Kelmscott. 

William Morris lived in the little manor house there and the printing press 
he started in London was named the Kelmscott press after the village. He 
was an early socialist whose ideal was beautiful craftsmanship of all kinds. 
The Guild of Handicrafts which he started in London is working to»day in 
one of the Cotswold villages. 

But visitors to the Upper Thames have not always come for craftsmanship 
and old canals—nor even to terrify themselves with devils or revive themselves 
with beer. 



Young Lord Ashbrooke didn t. He was a Christ Church undergraduate 
of the eighteenth century and he married Betty Rudge, the ferry»keeper'8 
daughter at Bablockhythe. 

The RopeTerry is still theK to<day—one of the last to survive. The heavy 
rope hangs low over the stream. 

Mind your head—unless of course you want to marry the ferry*keeper's 
daughter. 

In Godstow nunnery lies buried Fair Rosamond, Rosamond de Clifford, 
beloved of Henry II. The King hid her in a maze, so runs the legend, but 

the Queen found out the secret and 
sent her a dagger and a bowl of poison 
as her choice of death. 

So, your head filled with legends of 
high<horn ladies and ferry<keeper's 
daughters, you approach Oxford, and 
away go your notions at the sight of the 
gas works. 

They’ll come back again as the spires 
and towers come into view, but you’ll 
not forget that Oxford is a modern, 
city as well as an ancient University. 

There are many universities in 
England, but two of them enjoy a 
particular prestige and position; Oxford 
and Cambridge. Of these two, Oxford 
—^though Cambridge men will dispute 
it violently—^has an older and greater 
tradition. More atmosphere is another way of putting it. 

When King Charles had his headquarters there in the Civil War, the 
academic life of the University did not cease. 

On the contrary, the King and his Court joined in it as far as they could 
and most soothing they found it in the time of their distress. 

To«day, an undergraduate goes up to Oxford from his public school about 
the age of i8 and spends three or four years there reading for an honours 
degree. 

To obtain a double first, the highest academic honour, he will need to 
stay four. Oxford’s most famous “ school ” is “ Greats ”—^the name for 
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the study of Pliilosophy and Anrient History—and a first in greats will go 
far to help a man obtain a gwd job wIk'ii he goes down. 

We mentioned atma.sphere. 

This is very important. Each term at the colleges of the University only 
lasts eight weeks. There is little conipiilsion to stiiily and many distractions 
but the influence of the place itself has its clfcct. It stimulates not only 
study, but wider discoveries; in conversations, meetings, clubs, societies, in 
friends and tutors, in writing, in acting, in debate. 

At the end of his time, a man may not liavc a first, but he has had the oppon 
tunity of a truly liberal education. 

Oxford is a city of contrasts. 

Here is the Bodleian, one of the finest libraries in Europe. It was started 
with a collection of books pirated from a Spanish bishop. 

There are the Morris factories, one of the largest motonworks in the country, 
owned by a man who once kept a little bicycle shop in a byistreet. 

On one of those towers the College choir sings Latin hymns at dawn on 
May morning. 

On another, perhaps, hangs a moat unsuitable bedroom article placed there 
by an enterprising undergraduate oti any morning. 

Matthew Arnold spoke of Oxford as “ whi.spering from her towers the last 
enchantments of the Middle Ages. " It is true; you can feel it on a quiet 
evening 

What’s that? An undergraduate dashes by clutching his gown, pursued 

by a little man in a bowler hat. 

He has been drinking in a bar, which isn’t allowi 
ed, and now he's trying to dodge the Proctor’s 
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“ bulldog" who caught him. That's the name for the University “police 
He could drink in his rooms if he wanted to. Two hundred years ago 
perhaps his ancestor drew the curtains of his room and drank a toast by 
candlelight to “ the King over the Water. " 

Oxford has a reputation as a home of lost causes and, after King Charles 
had lost the Civil War, she supported the Stuarts right up to the days of 
Bonnie Prince Charlie. 

But to come back to the river. The Thames at Oxford is called the Isis 
and here, on the stretch below Christ Church meadows, the bumping races 
take place in Eights Week. 

The college eights start off one after another and each tries to bump the 
stern of the boat in front. College barges line the bank. They look like 
twofdecker house boats. Undergraduates stand on the top deck to cheer 
their own college, and girls come with them in pretty hats and frocks to watch 
the races—or is it to watch the girls on the next barge to see if by any awful 
chance their hats and frocks are even prettier I 
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Between the grey spires of Oxford and the white goats of Henley—^yes, 
goats; there they are, grazing beside the Fair Mile at the foot of Nettlebed 
Hill—are the Berkshire Downs. 

This is open windy country like the Cotswolds, but there are no stone walls 
here, only trees. 

Sometimes a bare swelling hill with dark trees to crown it —Harp Hill and 
Wittenham Clump : or the junipencovered slopes of Streatley Hill. 

















In the i«th century these jimipcrs provided a cure for Ache of tlie Corns, 
Was it for those who had walked too far over the downs? There were toads 
here in ancient times. The Ridgeway crosses the river at Streatley and the 
Icknield Way passes liard by. 

Follow one of these, out and away from the habitable world, springing turf 
underfoot, the wind blowing, and; the tratnp of Roman legions in your ears. 
You are alone both with the present and the past. 

If you go too far the junipers are there to sootite yon on your return and 
just in case your throat is more important to you than your feet, there are 
some good inns, quaintly named—The Miller of Man.sltcld at Goring, or, 
if you have struck up river. The Beetle and Wedge at Mouisford. 

There is peace on the open downs away from civilisation but there is peace, 
too, of a different kind, in some of the little villages ; Appleford, for example, 
if there is such a village at all. The proper way to approach it is certainly 
by train. 

There is a very short platform of wooden planks; meadow-sweet clusters 
around them, bees hum and cows browse nearby. A isotice says Appleford. 
The train stops, but no one gets in or out. Perltaps the driver smells the 
meadowsweet and the fireman listens to the bees. Then, with a gentle sigh, 
the train moves on to the stem realities of Didcot. 

All the villages in this part are quiet, except those threaded by the main 
London road, and the river shares some of their quietne.ss. The towpath 
above Shillingford ia overgrown, waist high, with rank gras.s and you fancy, 
perhaps, you are walking beside some remote stream or lonely backwater, 
instead of tbe first river of England. 

But what with goats and juniper trees our journey down the river has become 
a little topsy turvy since we left Oxford. Yet wc can sec one of the quiet 
villages we’ve talked about almost before the city is behind us. 

East Oxford is chiefly noted for the great motonworks at Cowley; but 
between Cowley and the river, in. a little corner to itself, lies Iflley. 

A single narrow street with houses of grey stone leads only to an old church 
and a Georgian manor house. The church was built by the monks of Renih 
worth in the 12th century and on it are strange heavy carvings—sunfloviers 
and centaurs; are they pagan? 

If you are interested in pagan survivals Charlton on Otmoor is the place 
for you. Travel out on a grey autumn afternoon. It's only a few miles from 
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Oxford.' You will find it flat and desolate and not a little eerie as tlie light 
fades. You may find it something more, you may not. 

But if Otmoor has a reputation for pagan survival, Oxford itself has long 
been a battleground of Christianity. Down river from Ifiley, though not on 
it, is Littlemore. A hundred years ago the vicar, John Henry Newman, 
left the Church of England to become, many years later, a Cardinal of Rome. 

While we are talking about churches there are two more that might interest 
you. We'll take them in the order they come down river. 

Long Wittenham church is said to have been built by a repentant gambler. 
Those who support this story point to a tiny window built in the shape of an 
ace of spades. 

One more church now, an enormous one, Dorchester Abbey. Dorchester 
is a very small village ta<day. Long ago it was the cathedral city of the west 
Saxons. The see was removed to Lincoln. This is not the only association 
Lincoln has with the Thames. The Bishop of Lincoln is Visitor of Eton, the 
only man with authority to remove from office the Provost, the highest dignh 
tary of the College. 

Back to Dorchester. When the see had gone a priory was founded there 
and survived the suppression of Henry VllI in an unusual way. A man, 
called Richard Bewforeste bought the church for £140 
and presented it to the parish. 

We have returned by now to Goring and Streatley 
where the junipers are. As you leave Goring and travel 
on down the river suddenly you will see a new kind 
of craft. You rub your eyes—no, it can’t be—ait old» 
fashioned brig, and there seem 
to be figures in white uniforms 
swarming over it. But you have 
seen aright, this is Fangbourne 
and the wHte figures are the 
boys of the nautical college 
on their training ship. 

One short pause and we shall 
be among smoky chimneys a> 
gain. Mapledurham has a mill, 
a church and a manor house. 

Here lived the Blount family. 
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Martha and Tereja Biount were IVicnd* of Pope, in fact Martha got herjelf 
talked about in that caimexioit. That scandal hat faded but the ghost of 
Mapledurham Ungers on. 

Henry Blount killed a manservant—he i* the ghost. Over the gates is the 
device of a weeping eye; that was the murdcrcr’t penance, to give up his coat 
of arma and adopt this symbol instead. 

The church has a strange feature. The nave and chancel are Church of 
England, the South Aisle Roman Catitolic. Part of the front of the house is 
covered widi oyster shells witich was a sign to Catholic sympathisers in the 
days of persecution. 

Reading is an aitclent town. A castle and holy relics, a nunnery and combats 
of knights at arms, all can be found in its history, but toiday it is trams and 
factories and the dogUrack which spring to the eye, and the only splash of joy 
is the nursery garden beside the railway, and the bright colours of the flowers 
under the dark smoke of the biscuit factory. 

The dog<track and the cinema are the usual entertainments of modern 
industrial towns, but Reading also has a Repertory Theatre, and the finest 
secondihand hook shops, after Oxford, of any town on the river. We hope 
you agree that a secondihand book shop is an entertainment <! 

The country towns of England don't usually support a theatre, but we shall 
come across three or four. Oxford has two—one for big tours; Henley has 
a small one, and Windsor; finally, almost in London, Richmond and Kew. 
To survive, a repertory theatre must be good or the cinema will send it out 
of business, so if you see a rep. company performing drop in. You may 
spot a coming star (John Gielgud was once in the Oxford company) and later 
have satisfaction of being able to say “ I told you so," 

Shiplake church aits perched on a little wooded hill, and here in iSyo the 
poet Tennyson was married. As he drove away with his bride he composed 
some verses addressed to the vicar ; 

“ Suvetfy flow your life wUh Kale's 

Glancing off from all things evil 
Smooth as Thames below your gates... " 

What a perfect expression of Victorian philosophy! And how fortunate 
that the vicar's wife’s name was Kate. 

Poets and the river. Tennyson being married at Shiplake church, Shelley 
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tormented by hU fellow pupils at Eton, Pope entertaining the beau monde 
in his fantastic grotto at Twickenham, and Oscar Wilde lying broken»hearted 
in Reading Gaol. Strange contrasts. 

We are now bach at Henley. The goats you have already met. Just before 
regatta week the streets are full of swans who are being moved away from 
the course where the races are rowed. We wonder what happens when the 
swans pass the goats. 

The Royal Regatta, nearly a hundred years old, is the biggest aquatic event 
of the year. 

Schools, colleges, clubs, and visitors from all over the world take part—and 
if you are not impressed by this there are roundabouts and cocoanut shies on 
the bank and all the fun of the fair. 

If you are impressed you should try and get introduced on to the lawn of 
the Leander Club—very exclusive. We hardly dare say it, but the elc^erly 
members wear pink schoolboy caps and look rather funny in them. 

We touched on paganism once before. Far richer orgies, though long past, 
are connected with Medmenham Abbey, 



In the middle of the i8th century Sir Francis Dashwood and some fellow 
rakes founded the Hell Fire Club. These mock monks (they wore Cistercian 
habit) stayed at Medmenham twice a year and celebrated the Black Mass 
with Bacchic splendour. 

Finally, one day, a novice introduced a big baboon dressed like the devil, 
into a large chest, fastened the lock with a cord which he hid under his chair, 
and pulled it in the middle of the mock service. 

Out jumped the ape and the thunderstruck monks with cries of “ The 
Devil " fled never to return. 

The Earl of Sandwich, one of the members, was the inventor of sandwiches; 
perhaps he was stimulated to discover this novelty by the necessity of dispensi 
ing with a cook during the secret orgies. 

Plots abounded on this part of the river. In a dark chamber (the vault 
remains) beneath the great saloon of l.ady Place at Hurley, Richard, Lord 
Lovelace, and other daring opponents of the government, conspired to oven 
throw his most catholic majesty James 11 and receive in his place the protestant 
Prince of Orange. 

\ 7 e are getting within easy week<end distance of London now, bungalows, 
boats, road<houses; it isn't so easy to escape into the past. Two short pauses, 
then brace yourself for the bright lights of Maidenhead. 

A blaze of rhododendrons at Dropmorc, then Cliveden. Here Arne 
composed our most famous patriotic song “ Rule Britannia". 

Skindles at Maidenhead and the Hotel de Paris at Bray are names that give 
out a dashing week<endy gay ipio's sort of atmosphere. 

Besides road<houses Maidenhead is full of bungalows, some of which bear 
amusing and even original names. 

Not all flgures of the past took their religion as seriously as the plotters of 
Lady Place. The Vicar of Bray changed three times : as Protestants and 
Catholics in him held sway, he still was the Vicar of Bray, Sir. 

Character changes again at Windsor. 

The castle looks over the Great Park and crown land for many miles round; 
across it run long straight roads like Nine Mile Ride—the name seems to hold 
an emptiness and in it, perhaps, the sound of coach wheels or a distant horse's 
hoofs. 

The bridge is narrow betwen Eton and Windsor. Every year on a winter's 
evening two of the newest scholars of Eton cross over it and make their way 
to St. George's Chapel, Windsor to lay a wreatli of lilies on the tomb 
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of Henry VI, founder of the College. 

Windsor is full of tall guardsmen in 
immaculate uniforms, Eton of small 
boys in not so immaculate top hats. 

Eton is one of the most famous of Eng* 
land’s Public Schools, some of -which 
were founded as far back as The Wars of 
the Roses, endowed by kings, product* 
ive of many of England's most illustrious 


men. 


Eton means a lot to the English. 

It means, unfortunately perhaps, privi* 
lege and not a little snobbery because, 
with the exception of the seventy King's 
scholars, only the sons of rich men go 
there. 

But it also means a whole code of behav* 
iour and view of life, good manners, 
selftcontrol and rigid social discipline- 
all the qualities necessary to make a 
“ gentleman. " 

There is not more than a handful of 
these schools, and of these Eton and 
Harrow are the best known. 

The Slough end of Eton you may see 
a lot of boys standing on a high wall 
shouting. A mysterious football game is 
going on the other side of the wall called 
the Wall Game. Be careful how you 
watch it. If you stop the ball when it's 
out and kindly throw it back, you will be 
terribly abused. The ball is still in play 
when it’s out—^we said it was mysterious. 
While we are on the subject of the nufs* 
eries of famous men, it is interesting to note here that both Milton and Penn 
have close associations with Buckinghamshire. 

After he left Cambridge, Milton spent six years at Horton near Windsor, 
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studying and writing Comus and Lycidas, wliich, in their gentle pastoral 
mood, reflect the quiet country life he was leading. 

The Quaker William Penn was born in Buck.s, ami lies buried in .the little 
graveyard next to the red brick Friends' Meeting House at Jordans near 
Chalfont. In i68i he sailed in the Welcome to found the great state which 
bears his name ; so Americans are always particularly anxious to visit the 
Penn country. 

Between Windsor and Staines lies the large open meadow of Runemede. 
on can sornetimes see three games of rugger going on at once where long ago 
Ring John signed Magna Carta at swordpoint. 

Kings and Barons, two hundred years later they were still at it; Warwick, the 
Kitigmaker, and Richard of Gloucester both are linked with the story of Chert» 

sey s curfew bell. Remember as you hear it tolling on a misty autumn mon 
ning. 

It tolled firet for the funeral of pious Henry VI, murdered by Richard in the 
lower and hurried to Chertsey to be buried without " priest, clerk, torch or 


taper, singing or saying; and at its stroke Warwick’s nephew, Neville, captur* 
ed by Yorkists was doomed to die on Chertsey mead. The hour came when 
a messenger bringing a reprieve was still at Laleham ferry, but for him the; 
bell never tolled Blanche, his lover, had climbed the tower and silenced the 
clapper with her own fair body. 

True love—hard by Chertsey is the great Crouch Oak at Addlestone that 
used to mark the boundary of Windsor Forest. 

Heart(sick maidens used to boil dovm its bark to make into love potions to 
entice unwilling swains. 

It is a boundary, too, between past and present. What can Herne the 
Hunter have to do with Brookland's race track, or ancient legend with the 
great Vicker's aeroplane factory at Weybridge ? 

Machinery, speed, upito«dateness—Oatlands, Georgian home of the Duke 
of York, is now Oatland's Park Hotel, and on d'Oyley Carte Island, named 
in honour of Sir W. S. Gilbert who lived on the bank opposite, there is a 
supper/dance club —and the music they play here would startle the author 
of The Mikado considerably. 

We have travelled with our river through five counties, from the hills of 
Gloucestershire through Oxfordshire, Berkshire, Buckinghamshire and 
Surrey, and now we are coming 
to the last—Middlesex. 

One more we should mem 
tion of those that cluster round 
London and are called Home 
Counties, 

You saW the straw hats, boat* 
ers and panamas with bright 
club ribbons round them that 
were worn at Henley. They 
were made at Luton in the 
south corner of Bedfordshire. 

Straw hats have an out* 
ofidate, Edwardian air to* 
day, but not so Luton which 
has changed with the fashions 
and now turns out felt and 
velours as well ; and in 





case people stop wearing hats entirely, they make Vavixhall cars as well. 

Luton is industrial and modern. Now for something very old. At Duni 
stable nearby was produced the first play ever seen in England—a miracle play 
with choristers'eopes for costumes, four centuries before Shake,speare was born. 

And now something primitive; wolves and tigers wild among the woods 
of Whipsnade. Perched high on a wide plateau on the Chiltern Hills you 
may stand safely among these animals—for they arc enclosed. Here you 
are at a point where our two chief Thames Valley towns, London and Oxford, 
are each thirty miles distant. 

. After this one jump into Bedfordshire, back to the river again, and back 
into the past. 

Here is Hampton Court Palace, but next door is Hurst Park race course, 
so the escape is not complete. Here Charles 1 was imprisoned at Hampton 
Court among the pictures he had collected. 

In Queen Mary's closet is one of Sir Jeffery Hudson, a dwarf, son of a bub 
cher : the Duchess of Buckingham popped him in a pie wlien entertaining 
the Kihg, who was so diverted he made him a court favourite and knighted 
him. 

So much for comedy. There is tragedy too. 

In the haunted gallery walka poor Catherine Howard's ghost. On All 
Souls' Day 1/41 Cranmer sent a note to Henry VIII accusing her : .she ran to 
find the King but never succeeded in speaking in her own defence. 

The country is gone now. Hampton Court can evoke a certain stately 
isolation but its neighbour, Surbiton, is almost a synonym for suburbia. 

Richmond Park with its riders and its deer; the orchids and roses of Kew; 
the old arch on Richmond Green, last relic of unhappy Sheen Palace where 
Queen Elizabeth died puzzled by her sudden weakness, wretched for lack 
of an heir; these are not country though they have their own charm. 

Sport. Hurst Park and ECempton for racing. Twickenham for rugger inten 
nationals, Roehampton and ^nclagh, country clubs, for polo—and then 
on the river jtself, the boat race. 

Gradually the river changes character again. By Kew and Richmond it 
runs for pleasure boats—below Mortlake it hears the sound of the forge 
and the dockyard; the four miles of the boat race mark the change. 

Every year Oxford rows against Cambridge from Putney to Mortlake, 
and if Henley is the greatest aquatic event, the boat race (as that arrogant 
“ the " shows) is the greatest single race. 
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THE CHALK COUNTRY 


D over's chalk cliffs, extending a great white welcome to the Continental 
visitor as he nears the shores of Kent, are no geological phenomenon. 
They are the shop window of the Chalk country that covers such a 
large slice of Southern England. 

You will find this white gleaming chalk in the Weald of Kent, the downs 
of Surrey and Sussex, the forests and plains of Hampshire, the windi^swept 
tabledands of Wiltshire and the greystone country of Dorset. 

They all belong to the ancient kingdom of Wessex. Through them the 
old and the new go hand in hand. 

In the space of a few miles, Kent offers you Margate, with its whelk and 
shrimp stalls, its packed, sandy beaches and its tiers of rather selficonsciously 
“ Continental " cafes; and, on the summit of the Dover cliffs, England's 
oldest castle. 

In the same county of Kent is the old “ cinque port " of Sandwich, the 
“village on the sands " that became an inland town and was saved from 
extinction by producing one of England’s finest golf courses. Here ancient 
and modern are personified in one man who in recent years has combined 
the roles of town crier and car park attendant. 

Kent has four of the five Cinque Ports, namely Sandwich, Dover, Hythe 
and New Romney, the fifth being Hastings in “ Sussex by the Sea ", 

King Edward the Third conceded certain privileges on the Cinque Ports 
in return for men and ships to maintain the “ Royal Fleet ", whiph was the 
forerunner of the British Navy. 

In Wiltshire modern industry thrives in the Great Western Railway works 
at Swindon, But wander over the chalk downs and you will see the ancient 
earthworks of Stonehenge and Avebury, great, gaunt memories of prehistoric 
man. 

You can walk for miles through the evenchanging Wessex scene and still 
find nature as remote and peaceful as she ever was. 

You will see people going about their old village trades, hear them talking 
in their soft, sing«song accents, untouched by the B.B.C. announcer s voice 
that booms through every cottage window as if Time had left them alone. 



For the present, let us look ut three of these eouiities. The Chalk Country 
as most people know it, across the Cliaiinel especially, helongs to the counties 
of Kent, Surrey ami Sussex. 

Kent, the first Englislt kingdom, ackowlcdged throughout the land for its 
fruit and flowers —aiid its hops—as “ The Garden of Lughind, ” is a county 
of contrasts. 

“ Kent, sir, " said Jingle in " The Pickwick Paper.s "—" everybody knows 
Kent : apples, cherries, hops and women. " 

But Dickens might have gone further. What ahoiit the ancient castles 
and fine old manor houses, the elegant Cathedrals of Canterbury and 
Rochester, the stark appeal of the marsh lands, reclaimed from the sea and 
steeped in eerie legend? 

Kent, half surrounded by sea, is flat country except where the North Downs 
rise from Surrey to a height of 800 feet to break out into intermittent chalk 
cliffs along its varied coast line. Its climate is diy and bracing; its coast has 
a high sunshine record which draws crowds of Londo«»>weary holiday makers 
every summer to Margate, Ramsgate, Herne Bay, Folkestone... well, take 
your pick from the map. 

Behind the modern facade of these resorts is something mellower, a sense 
of romantic history ! a reminder in stone of a Kent that began in remote 
times, 

Kent takes its name from the Cantii, the ancieiU Britons who first settled 
there. 

Canterbury, today the ecclesiastical centre of Englaml, was the main town 
of the Cantii when Caesar landed at Deal in jj B.C. The Roman occui 
pation can still be traced in many parts of the county—at Dover Castle, 
for example, and Richborough Castle, near Deal, possibly the oldest surviving 
fortress in Britain. 

The Romans called the place Dunvernum. 

In A.D. j6o, Ethelbert the Saxon made it the Capital of Kent. Fiftyyseven 
years later came St. Augustin who built the church that is the cathedral we 
know tojday. 

They call Kent “ The cradle of English Christianity Canterbury 
Cathedral has been the mecca of pilgrims from all over the Christian world 
since Archbishop Thomas Becket was murdered on its altar steps in 1170. 
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These pilgrimages inspired Chaucer to write “ Canterbury Tales ", 

Beautiful Canterbury, with its three pinnacled towers soaring above the 
mediaeval city cannot, as guide»books say, “ be omitted from the traveller's 
itinerary, " but this corner of England is rich in other beautiful churches. 
Beautiful houses, too. 

The country houses of England not only impress you by their beauty, 
but by their size. 

Knole, near the market town of Sevenoaks, is a good example. Walking 
towards it, you might think you were approaching a small town. Clusters 
of Elizabethan chimneys, gables and turrets awe you as you halt at the main 
gate. 

You- are meant to be awed. The builder of ECnole, like the builders of 
other huge English houses, aimed at impressing the Crown that he was no 
mere ordinary subject, but that in this part of the realm he was a King himself. 
Hence the looo acres of the park and the house with as many staircases as 
weeks in a year, as many rooms as days in a year. 
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Another famous Kentish house is Hever 
Castle at Edenbridge, birthplace and home of Anne Boleyn and 
scene of her wooing by Henry VUI, 

The little village of Chiddingstone takes its name from a stone nearby, 
where preachers ailected to say what they wished and to chide those 














inhabitants who had misbehaved or 


incurred the displeasure of the Clergy. 

Hence its name of chiding stone. 

You find in Chiddingstone a few old 
timbered, red roofed houses, an Inn with a wrought iron gate, a real Castle 














and a Park with a lake. To complete the picture, there is a grey church 
■with purple creepered walls. 

In the village Inn, so people say. young Ann Boleyii slept when Henry 
the Eighth was wooing her. The village was slow to forgive him of "Anne's" 
death, and the local Inn for a long time hore the sign of “ The Butchered 
Boleyn ", 

Now they have reconciled themselves to Henry the Eighth and his many 
idiosyncrasies and they have given his name to the village local. 

If you prefer the curious and odd to the palatial, climb to the top of Chatham 
Hill. 

Here stands a vast, unfint.shcd monstrosity known as jezreel's Temple. 
It was begun by a sect calling themselves the Jezrcclites after their founder, 
a private soldier who posed as a prophet aitd adopted the name of Jezreel. 
They believed it to be their mission to receive Christ on His second Advent 
and planned a temple for the occasion to hold 10,000 followers. They had 
spent £100,000 on the project when “ Jezreel " died in i88y. 

The work ceased from that day, but the incomplete eyesore remains and 
" Jezreel's " has become an official bus stop, with its name on the destination 
hoards. 
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flower. Orchards and dairy farms thrive on Kent’s soil. The Kentish 
cherry, as famous as the apple and so English in its traditions, probably 
owes its orchards to the Romans-who introduced the fruit to England. 

Some of the county's finest sheep are found in its bleakest country—between 
the dykes and narrow roads that spread over the miles of alluvial flats saved 
from the sea and known as Romney Marsh. 

By its very starkness this grey waste will either repel or fascinate you. ’ It 
knows no half measures. 

Certainly the people who once settle there are loath to leave. They see 
themselves as a little race apart. 

They revel in their remoteness almost to the point of hostility to strangers 
and proudly declare ; “ There are five continents in the world—Europe, 
Asia, Africa, America and Romney Marsh, 

With a wicked relish they tell strange stories of spirits that steal across the 
lonely marshland at night, of weird water creatures whose laughter floats 




after tlu»k over the reetly tlyke*. ef tlie.ie ghosts, however, were 

inveotetl by smugglers to rover tlieir ittHtunial trade and keep the curious 
villagers away. 

Dickens found inspiration in the .sinister setting of the marslt as lie did 
in so many oilier part* ssf Kent. To Know yonr Diiken.s is in fact to know 
your Kent. 

“ Cloisterham, tlic city of another iUuI a liygone time ”, so well described 
in “ The Mystery of F.dwiii Drswwl ", is easily reeognistil a.s Rochester, tlie 
twin town ot Chatham where he walked so nineh a.s a hoy with his father, 
At Cobham, a little south ol the l.oinlon<Rivhe,ster road, .stands the " Leather 
Bottle '' inn, scarcely changed .siiice the «l.iy,s of " The I’ickwick Papers ", 
when Pickwick, Winkle and Sittnlgrass w.ilked through long vistas of stately 
oaks and elms to visit the lovelorn Tupnwii, gorging away hi,s woes on “ roast 
fowl, bacon, ale and etceteras 

The “ Leather Bottle " is today a nniseiim as well as an inn, its walls crowded 
with portraits of the author and his characters. 

Broadstairs, a demure little seaside resort snuggletl between the more hilar/ 
ious holiday haunts of Margate and Ramsgate, has so many Dickensian 
claims that one wag has placed a plaque vnilside his house deelariug : “ Dickens 
did not live here. 

The original of “ Bleak House " stands on Broadstairs sea front. The 
original of Betsy Trotwoosl lived there atul parl.s of " Piekwiek, " “ David 
CopperEeld ” and “ Nicholas Niekleby *' were written in the town. 

Kent's fertile soil yields a more varied crop than any other English county. 
The most abundant of these crops is the hop wlio.se (ield.s—they call them 
" gardens "—draw thousands of pickers from the East Eiul of London for 
six weeks at the end of every summer. 

They arrive pale and pinched from their homes in congested streets. They 
return brown and sturdy from their spell of hard work in the fresh air—and 
much richer in pocket if the brewers' farms have had a good harvest. 

Hop picking in Kent has become almast a rite, a festival of work and play 
with a language of Its own tliat has survived many generations. 

The man responsible for keeping count of the hops picked is still known 
as a “ tally man, " an echo of the times wheis the method of counting was to 
cut notches on rods, or tallies, placed at strategic points in the fields. 

The girl pickers, in their gay scarves, blouses and jumpers, ore still called 
j, “ hop ladies ", ■ 
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The poles from which they pluck the hops are still “ bines " and the 
hopdrying houses—those squat, conical buildings rather like outsize candlei 
snuffers and so familiar a part of the hopfield landscape—retain their old 
name of oast houses. 

The pickets-once spent these hopping “ holidays " in crude camps. Today 
the breweries that own the hopfields provide snug hutments, nurseries for 
the children, field hospitals and entertainments. 

It may be the association of ideas or it may be the long hours of physical 
effort in the fresh air, but hop«picking is essentially a thirsty job. For all 
that, drunkenness is a rare thing among the pickers. The Church of England 
Temperance Society keeps a friendly eye on the proceedings by organising 
sick dispensaries for the workers. 

The same Cockney spirit that colours the hop gardens has also helped to 
develop Margate—“ Mere(gate "—(the entrance to the sea) from the 
fishing village of a century ago to one of Britain's cheeriest if not most elegant 
holiday towns. 
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Its sea front is an almost unbroken line, not ol the usual hotels, but of cafes, 
ice cream parlours, cinemas and pimtablc arcades—not to mention the forbidi 
ding iromandiconcrete shelters where, whatever the weather, so many holiday 
makers are content to spend their day. 

Even Margate’s signposts catch the spirit of the place. One set directs you 
not only to '* Ye Olde King Charles " Inn, but to Moscow (i,joo miles) and 
Monte Carlo (7/1 miles). 

“ Dreamland ", a vast pleasure palace on the front, shows a nice sense of 
distinction by stipulating on notices boldly displayed in its fun fair : " No 
screaming on Sundays ". 

For all the scoffers may say of its noisy, sprawling manner, Margate is 
not without character. 

You will find many a quaint little street trailing off from the front; Cecil) 
square has the Georgian dignity of an inland market town and there is some 
interesting Norman architecture in some of the churches. 

♦ 

* * 

From the Dickens county of Kent we turn westwards to the Kipling county 
of Sussex ; a fuller bosomed county whose blunt)no 5 ed downs he praised in 
many verses. 

“ Sussex by the Sea ", as Kipling called it, is a geological Jekyll and Hyde. 
The South Downs, a sweeping range 
of chalk hills, divide it practically 
into two counties, with characteristics 
very little in common. One is the 
coast district, the other the weald. 

Sussex was the first county invaded 
by the Saxons, 

After 14 years fighting along the 
coast they reached the South Downs 
where they touch the sea-at Beachy 
Head and formed the Kingdom of 
South Saxons—Sussex. 

The Saxons have left their mark on 
Sussex more than perhaps on any 
other English county. 
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You can see it in the place names and hear it in the speech. 

Nearness to London and the drift of the townsmen into his country are 
gradually killing his dialect, but the Sussex rustic clings to many old Saxon 
words. 

His speech still bears traces of the French refugees, who settled there in 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 

When he says you look " pehid " he means “ piqu6 "—unwell. He still 
calls the fretful child a little Peter Grievous—the Sussex corruption of the 
French “ petit grief ". 

Like the Saxons before him, he pronounces certain words with a broad 
“ a " or turns the syllable into two—^“-baad " for bad, “ ge»at " for gate. 
He is never down and out. He calls if** deawn and eawt ”. 

Generations of resistance against enemy invasion and the incursion of the 
sea—^the site of Selsey Cathedral is now a mile out from land—have left a 
stubborn streak in his character. 

He clings rigidly to habit. He cannot be hustled into planting early, hatch^ . 
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ing eggs in an incubator or keeping bees in any of “ they newifangled 
hives 

He will not readily tanipcr with the h.irihwon inheritance of his forefathers. 
Brisk men from the towns seeking business with hint may expect a gullible 
customer, but the slowtspeaking Sussex rustic has a gooil business brain of 
his own. 

Even the simple labourer is an encyclopaedia of cattle breeding, fruit 
growing, thatching and many other complex things of farm life. 

The smooth, rolling wooJetl countryside may belie it, but Sus.sex was once 
the centre of English iron production. The industry reached il,s peak in 
the sixteenth century and at one time employed yiriiKM men, producing the 
bulk of the country's ordnance and the famous Sussex “ fire<back " still seen 
in many English homes. 

The last forge went out in 1809. 

Two of England's largest early earthworks lie on the downs; Cissbury 
Camp and Chanctonbury Ring. 

If you like goblin tales, talk to the downsmen. 

They will weave many queer legends around the “ Long Man of 
Wilmington ", near Eastbourne, a great figure of .stone ai\d cement 
sprawling over the hillside. 

It is 100 feet high and 100 feet broad, the longest figure of its kind in 
the world. 

The likeliest explanation for it is that in aneienl times figures of this kind 
were fenced in and living men set on fire in the enclosure as an act of sacrihee. 

Sussex has seaside resorts for all tastes—Brighton tor the younger, more 
determined reveller, Eastbourne for the older and frailer, Hustings for the 
more historically minded pleasureiseeker, Bognor for the children. 

Most of them were small fishing villages until the railway.s reached the sea 
in Victoria's reign. 

These resorts fringe the whole of the Sussex coast. 

Behind them, parallel with the blue sea and its siiu<tanned bathing girls, 
is the great range of downland, the close>cropped turf peopled by sheep, 
the breezy air perfumed with the scents of a thousand little wild downland 
flowers. 

Brighton was “ Brighthelmstone " to the Flemish foshermen who settled 
there after the Norman invasion. 

Its flshingfvillage atmosphere lingers on in the morning fish market on the 



beach, presided over by stout, shouting men in dark blue jerseys Their 
wares, labelled “ Local caught " can be seen piled high on the street, corner 
barrows. 

Brighton is very characteristic of England. It is only one hour's journey 
from London On the electric railway. 

So many Londoners have settled there, to travel to and from the City 
every day, that it has become virtually a seaside suburb of the capital— 
“ London by the Sea " to give it a popular name. 

It is an undecided hotch potch of the graceful and the garish : a conglomer, 
ation of dazzlingly white Regency squares, a pseudo,Eastern palace, rich 
looking antique shops and stony beach, studded with groynes and sea walls 
to protect the town from a treacherous sea. 

It has a special attraction for the theatrical profession. 
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Seek a retired music hall artist and you will almost certainly find him living 
there. 

Brighton was originally a town of six streets and six lanes. It was discovered 
as a bathing resort in lyyo. 

It owes its origin to Dr. Richard Russel, inventor of sea bathing, and its 
fashionable development to George IV who, as Prince Regent, took such a 






liking to it on his first visit in 
1783 that he rcturnedl the fol, 
lowing year and many years 
more. 

The house engaged for him 
in the Old Steine formed the 
beginnings of the present Royal 
Pavilion, an ornate Eastern 
affair with an odd assortment 
of cupolas, spires and minarets. 

A further Eastern touch is 
the Indian Memorial Gateway 
at the southern entrance. 

It was provided by Indian 
Princes and other subscribers 
as a permanent memorial of 
gratitude for the Corporation's 
kindness to the wounded In* 
dian soldiers who stayed there 
early in the first world war. 
The Pavilion, built at enormous expense, is to Brighton something of 
the joke that the Royal Albert Hall and the Albert Memorial are to London. 
But it is a lovable lapse in a town of many charms, 

Since the Prince Regent who put the town on the holiday map rode on 
horseiback from Brighton to London and back in ten hours, the teeming 
LondomBrighton road has seen probably more sporting events than any 
other road in Britain. 

’Walkers—even blind walkers—^horse riders, motorists, cyclists, roller skaters 
and practically everything on wheels have thronged the road for every conceiv* 
able type of record breaking. When a perambulator race was organised, to 
be contested by mothers wheeling their babies, the Royal Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children decided this was carrying sport too far and 
' intervened, 

♦ 

* * 

Surrey—^the “ south- realm " of the Saxons—is a belt of countryside too 
near fondon to be properly, appreciated by the Londoner. 
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It suffers, too, from the encroachment of Suburbia, which in recent years 
has eaten into it as greedily as the sea has eaten into Sussex, But penetrate 
beyond the neat if monotonous residential areas that have pushed their ten* 
tacles so far south of London and you will find some of the fairest, if not most 
spectacular, country in the kingdom. 

Surrey is a county of broad heaths and commons rather than of grand 
heights and contours, though it rises at Leith Hill to the highest point in 
south«east Englarfd. 

On Sundays and Bank Holiday it is as crowded—more so, in fact—than 
Hyde Park with its “ soap<box " orators. 

But during the week Leith Hill is left to iu natural surroundings with 
trees like islands of green foliage set in a purple sea of heather—a lonely, 
lovely expanse. 

Its fruit, vegetables and flowers go daily to London's Covent Garden market 
Its Mitcham lavender is widely known for its fragrant scent. London's 
suburban streets in the late summer still hear the shrill, plaintive cries of its 
swarthy itinerant gipsies ; ‘‘ Won’t you buy my sweet, blofommin' laiven> 
denor/r? " sung always to the same melancholy air. 

More than anything else, perhaps, it is a county of trees. Box Hill, one of 
the Londoner's favourite week<end spots in the summer, takes its name from 
the fine box trees that grow there. 

The cedar of Lebanon at Pain's'Hill, Cobham (Surrey, like Kent, has its 
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famous Cobham} and the plane at Ranelaj;h are reputed to be the biggest of 
their kind in England, 

Crowhurst boasts a yew tree with a girth of 11 yards. 

Surrey's affairs are administered from two places—Guildford and Kingston) 
omThames. 

Guildford, which King Alfred left to his nephew Ethelwald in the year 
900, has one of the steepest Higlnstreets in England—and the most beautiful, 
according to Dickens. 

It is a hill of modern shops and sixteenth and seventeenth century houses, 
some containing iron work from the long defunct forges of Sussex. 

Kingston, “ the ancient town of kings ", dates back to early Saxon times, 

Many kings have been crowned on the coronation stone that stands near 
the market square. 

Richmond is another of Surrey’s principal Thames)side towns. 

You might call it “ the Brighton of Surrey " by virtue of its boating attrao 
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ions for weelwend visitors and its general holiday air. 

It has many Royal associations. Its Royal Manor, dating back to 1320, was 
enlarged to a palace in Edward Ill's reign and in that palace Queen Elizabeth 
died. 

White Lodge, a stately building in the old deer park that skirts the river 
bank, was the birthplace of the present Queen Mary. 

Among Richmond’s minor claims to fame are its Maid of Honour cakes. 
These jam tarts with almond paste filling are named after Maid of Honour 
Row, which was built to accommodate the ladies of Queen Caroline's 
court. They are still baked and sold in the town as they have been 
since 1823. 
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THE FOREST 
COUNTRY 

AND THE 

great plains 


ow how best to group together the 
counties of Hampshire, Wiltshire and 
Dorset? 

Since the forests of Hampshire and, to a 
lesser extent, Wiltshire, dominate this area of 


Wessex we will call it the Forest Country. 

Winchester, once England’s capital town, 
and the great sea ports of Portsmouth and 
Southampton, all fall within Hampshire’s 
boundaries. 

Hampshire, claimed by its people as the 
cradle of England's greatness, takes its name 
from the shire of Southampton, formerly 
Hampton, scene of the earliest Saxon settles 
ments. 

You will find that neither its highlands in 
the north nor its lowlands in the south offer 
breathitaking scenery, but the hills make up 
in character and charm what they lack in 
splendour. 

. Its long, irregular coastline is not beautiful 
in, say, the sense of Dorset, but is soaked all 
the same in historical interest. 

Of Britain's jjo known species of bird, 
ijo fly over Hampshire. It is a good hunting 
ground for the hare, the fox and many rare 
types of butterfly. Its rivers and streams are' ^ 
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an angler’s joy. On Coombe Hill, its highest point, i.txw feet above sea 
level, is England's highest dew pond. Sheep drink at it, but it never goes 
dry. 

"The county is rich in quaint and appealing names. The Wallops, for 
example—Nether, Middle and Over, lying close together and named after 
the Wallop chalk strciiiii. 

It abounds in woodlands that blaze in autumn wiib countless tints. For 
that matter, turn which way you may, you will find your-self before long 


among trees. 

Hampshire's greatest triumph of irce.s is the New Forest, the largest un* 
enclosed tract in England. It i.s a forest 
mainly of beech and oak trees, with 
heaths of gorse and bracken. 

It consists of over 90,000 acres of 
wild forest land two«thirds of which 
is National property. 

The New Forest remains today as 
it was Soo or 90a years ago when the 
Forest was enclosed as a game preserve 
by William tlie Conqueror, after the 
battle of Hastings. 

Although there is no outstanding 
high ground, the New Forest is not 
flat. Altitude varies from 10 feet 
above sea level to over 400 feet at 
Bramble Hill near Bramshaw. The 

best view over the surrounding countryside may be had from Stoney Cross, 
where the Wiltshire Downs are seen to the North, the Winchester hills to 
the North East, the great seaport of Southampton to the East, and the blue 
water of the English Channel to the South. 

The Capital of the New Forest is the village of Lyndhurst, an ideal centre 
•for exploring the Forest. Other principal villages are Brockenhurst, Burley 
and Beaulieu. Beaulieu Abbey was once a wealthy Cistercian Monastery 
founded by King John in 1104 and was partly destroyed by Henry Vlll in 
i5’}9- The Monks Refectory of this once beautiful Abbey is in use today as 
tlie Beaulieu Parish,Church. The Lay brothers apartments and the Great 
Gate House, known as the Palace House, are also used today. 







Mead is still made and drunk in some of the Forest cottages. The favourite 
ingredients of the “ good liquor " are honey, lemon, cowslip and sweetibrier. 

William the Conqueror saw the Forest as an ideal hunting ground when 
he moved the Government from Westminster back to its original seat at 
Winchester. But it brought his family more pain than pleasure in a strange 
succession of Royal tragedies. 

His eldest son and successor, William Rufus, was shot by an arrow_^whether 

by accident or design it has never been discovered—while hunting there. 

Near the village of Stoney Cross is Rufus Stone placed there to mark the 
spot where King Rufus fell. King Rufus was, perhaps, one of the more 
tyrannical of the Norman Kings. 

One day in August Rufus went hunting in the New Forest attended by 
his retinue and history has it that one of his Knights, Sir Walter Tyrrel, 
saw a deer and shot an arrow at it; the arrow struck a tree and was 
deflected into the body of King Rufiis mortally wounding him. 

No doubt the inhabitants of the New Forest were not too sorry to hear of 
his death. 

King Rufus was a hard man; his New Forest game laws exacted such 
punishment as the loss of an eye or a limb for hunting game on New Forest 
land. 

Another son of the Conqueror, Richard, died suddenly during a hunt in 
the same forest and his grandson—also Richard—died there in an accident. 

The pride of Hampshire's history centres in Winchester, a principal English 
town as far bach as the records go. 

Romans, Saxons, Danes, Normans and the rough troopers of Cromwell 
have marched through it. 

The Romans used it as a headquarters and manufactured cloth and linen 
there for their Emperor. 

There are still remains of the roads they built to connect it with their cities. 
Alfred the Great kept his court there. 

Its pedigree is probably loo years older than Rome's. It became the capital 
of Wessex in 519; its Christian history began in 6jy. 

Between 1781 and 1791, three of the City's four gates were demolished and 
the remaining gate would have been demolished too but for the publican of 
the “ Flume of Feathers Inn " who objected to the demolition of the West 
gate because his Inn was so near the gate that to knock down the gate would 
probably mean that the Inn would be demolished as well. His well founded 



complaint was taken into consideration and the Gate was given a respite 
and it is still there today. 

Winchester remained faithful to the Crown during the Civil War and 
sufiered much from the Lord Protector’s Troops, 

Its Cathedral is the longest ia England—the longest in the world except 
for St. Peter's, Rome. 

It was begun by the Normans in the eleventh century. 

Swithin, the Patron Saint of Winchester, lies entombed there. The removal 
of his bones was delayed by 40 days' rain. That delay originated a legend 
which persists to this day throughout England—^that if it rains on St. Swithin’s 
Day it will rain for 40 days after. 

The Bishop of Winchester holds one of the most important Church 
offices in the kingdom. 

One of the long line of Bishops declined the 
Archbishopric of Canterbury, insisting that 
Winchester was a more important seat. 

Adjoining the Cathedral precincts is Winchester 
College (motto, “ Manners Makyth Man 
oldest of the great public schools. It was built 
by William Wykeham, a Bishop of Winchester, 
and has served as a model for the English public 
school system, with its proud record of sport, 
its quaint traditions of dress and its code of 
unwritten laws. 

Winchester Castle, which probably began as 
a fortification against the Danes, is closely linked 
with the legend of King Arthur in the sixth cen< 
tury. Hanging in its hall is an oak table said 
to be the famous Round Table, marked off in 
sections for the king and his 14 knights. 

A mile outside the city is the Hospital of St. 

Cross, famous for its “ Wayfarers’ Dole, " a 
small roll and a horn of beer served daily at 
the gates to all comers so long as supplies 
hold out. 

This is an old custom dating from the days when 
beer was a common drink to all ages and both 

























sexes. It was served even in sdicwls and Queen Elizabeth, for one, drank 
it for breakfast. 

Hampshire’s role as a mainly agricultural county has gradually changed 
with the growth of Portsmouth as Britain'.s greatc.st naval depot and Southamp# 
ton as its biggest passenger seaport, witlt all the dockyanl industries growing 
up around them. 

The harbour formed on the one sitle by Port,sinoiilh and on the other by 
Gosport—“ God's Port, " so named by a Bisliop id Winchester who sheltered 
there from a storm—is practically a salt water lake. 

Portsmouth, once a walled city, is now the vital .spot of the Hoyal Navy. 
Its dockyard is more than 400 years old and acconiinoilates the largest war» 
ships afloat. 

Its great value in the clays of wooden ship.s was its nearness to the New 
Porest and the Forest of Here, rich sources of timber for the frigates and 
lineiofibattle ships that once sailed from tin? port. Relics of these ships 
and their figureheads arc still on show there. 

Portsmouth’s history bristles with great names. 

Nelson stayed there the night before be sailed to fight and fall in the Battle 
. of Trafalgar. 

His flagship Victory stands there to<day as his memorial and a popular 
item On the sightseer’s list. It is decorated every year with hutrcis. 

Charles Dickens, whose father worked us a clerk in the dockyard, was born 
at 393 Commercial Road, now a Dickens museum. 

The Roman name for Portsmouth was Portus Aditrni which later became 
Porchester. 

Samuel Pepys describes Portsmouth in his diary a.s “ a very pleasant and 
strong place. ” Portsmouth must have thotigbt well of Samuel Pepy.s; the 
City fathers conferred upon Pepys a burgess'.ship which co.st him “ a gold 
piece to the Towne Clerk and ten shillings to the Bayliffe.s. " On top of 
this expenditure Pepys spent “ five siiillings more " to celebrate the event. 

Separated from Portsmouth by fields of those famous Hampshire straw« 
berries is the sloping peninsula of Southampton. 

From here the mediaeval Crusaders sailed for the Holy Land. Henry V 
entered its famous Water on his way to Agincourt. 

Its importance as a port dates from the Norman C.oni|uest. Since then, 
the world's greatest liners have sailed in and out of this “ threshold of ocean 
and Empire, ’ as it has been called. Its beach is said to have been the scene 
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of King Canute's vain efforts to control the waves. A counterclaim for 
this honour is put forward, by tiny Bosham in SusseK. 

Southampton suffered cruel damage in air attack during the late war. 
Fine modern streets and ancient ramparts together went up in smoke. Even 
so it still retains much of its old character and some of the original town 
walls. 


if 

if # 

Screening the waters of Portsmouth and Southampton is the diamond* 
shaped Isle of Wight. The favourite approach from the mainland is the 
founmiles crossing from Portsmouth to Ryde. 

You can cover this lovely island on foot in less than a week without over* 
exerting yourself. It is one of the sunniest strips of land in Britain, Its 
6o miles of coast are a string of gems—Ryde, with its steep streets and seven* 
mile beach of low*tide sands. Cowes, once the home of Queen Victoria 
and to*day the headquarters of the Royal Yacht Squadron, famous the world 
over for its regattas, Shanklin, Ventnor, Freshwater, Yarmouth and many 
more pleasure spots. 




The NeeJles, a trio of lonely, lofty, ragfjetl roeb. rise from the western 
point, with the fantastic cliffs of Alum Ray. slreakvnl with all the colours of 
the rainbow, specially brilliant after rain, wimling away to the north. 

Looking east from the NeeJlea. yon .see the Jeep caves of Scratchell's Bay, 
with the great freak rock, “ Grand Arch, '* at its entr,titce. 

Above the extreme wntli oi the island looms the lighthouse of St. Catlrei 
rine's Point, flashing the most powerful light in British w.tters. The public 
are admitted to certain parts of the lightlioiisi* at certain times and so adds 
the cautious notice, at their own risk. 

It is farmers, fishermen, holiday caterers aiul retired ofliccrs who make 
their home on this island, an island that has fewer women than any other part 
of England. 

The girls are certainly too good looking to deserve the old mainland taunt 
—“ The Isle of Wight has never produced a good horse, a wise man or a 
pretty woman. " 

• 

* « 

Bournemouth, Hampshire's principal seaside resort, is no place for the 
roisterer. There are no fun fairs here, no shops along the front. 

It is a town of retired dignified colonels and frail old ladies in large bath 
chairs; a town of tulips, “ chines " (or cliff glcns), pinewoocls and spacious 
houses, overlooking a spacious bay. 

It may look down its nose at the “ come and liave a good time " seaside 
towns and caters more for the visitor who prefers nature to entertain him, 
but it is a modern, progressive town all the same. 

It spent£}oo,ooo in 1919 on a municipal pavilion with a concert hall, balk 
room and several restaurants. 

In 19)7 it spent£3o,ooo on what was then, at least, the finest indoor bowling 
green in the world, 

Bournemouth's particular pride is its music. As a change from the military 
bands that serenade most holidaymakers with their limited repertoire, Bourne* 
mouth has maintained a municipal orchestra, winter and summer, for half 
a century.' 

* 

# * 

We move on west to Wiltshire, a county of wide open spaces; a horse<riders' 
paradise in peace and a great battle training ground in war. 



Wiltshire was once the most thickly populated area of Great Britain and, 
in its industrial heyday, a leading woohproducing centre. To»day it is mamly 
agricultural, except for the railway worb at Swindon and the world famous 
carpet worb at Wilton. 

Farms of 3,000 acres are a common sight in its rather stark countryside. 
Its bacon is a breakfast joy. 

It is strange to think that its chalk downs, softened to mellow shapes by 
centuries of wind, once teemed with humanity. 

Their openness was an oasis of safety in a country occupied largely by 
thick, often impassable forests, treacherous with wild beasts. Wiltshire was 
the Metropolis of the Stone Age. 

To<day you may wander over those downs in peace. Their chief 
are the sheep that graze on their springy turf. 

In the upland district lies Salisbury Plain, famous for its military camps and 
prehistoric relics like Stonehenge. 

Salisbury Plain is not the great flat stretch you may imagine. Rather it 
resembles an ocean in swell after a storm. 

The capital town of Salisbury is England's only example of a town establish# 

ed on a hill that pacbd up and 
moved down to the plain to begin 
all over again. 

The move is attributed to the 
feud between the soldiers and the 
Qiurch. The story says that .the 
monb descended to the plain 
after being locked out. Bishop 
Pore, who. led the move, is said 
to have flred an arrow from the 
heights of Old Sarum (the original 
Salisbury) and where it landed in 
the valley the Cathedral was built. 
Today that Cathedral, with a 
spire more than 400 feet high— 
^e tallest in England—dominates 
the landscape for many miles 
around. It is set in a peaceful close 
and represents one style throughout. 




They will tell you that whenever a Bisltop of Salisbury dies two large 
white birds fly over the town. Salisbury « famous for its good beer and 
bad tea. The powerful beer owes its good quality to Wiltshire barley and 
Kentish hops and even hardened beer swillcrs have been known to quail 
after a pint or two. For it.s bad tea the town blames (he hard water. 

If you like these mellow old towns go further north to Marlborough. Us 
colonnaded Higlvstreet is one of the broadest and most English in England. 
It achieves an odd combination of peace and bustle. 

There are hardly two buildings alike in the whole .street. They seem to 
consist entirely of tea shops, all equally chint/.y and apparently thriving on 
competition. 

Marlborough is proud ol its high standards of dress. One deputy mayor 
publicly rebuked some of his colleagues for Icttiirg the town down by wearing 
. caps and tweeds. Even felt hats he considered “ hardly the thing. " The 
council set up a special committee to watch the members' dress and eirsure 
some uniformity. 

On very rare occasions the council observes a ceremony of drinking the 
health of King and country from one of the Marlborough maces, which 
form cups when the heads are removed. 

The whole county bristles with prehistoric associations; Avebury in partio 
ular. 

Here you have the oldest and greatest prehistoric monument in Britain, 
It is an immense earthwork ring enclasing a modern village built largely 
from this teijaple of ancient races. 

If you are given to hallucinations, keep well away from Avebury, for the 
place abounds in spooky stories of ** visions. " 

One man tells of a sudden vision of a coastline, complete with bays and 
inlets appearing in the midst of these stones. Avebury had its last fair in 
i8yo, yet a woman has told in detail how one night a few years ago she saw 
a fair in full swing. 

Compared with Avebury, Stonehenge is a mere stripling. More famous 
though it may be, this vast group of earthworks and slone.s, apparently built 
as a temple for sun worship, is i,ooo years younger. 

The countryfolk of Wiltshire possess in a marked degree the countryman’s 
common trick of liking to appear dumb or “ gormless " to the stranger, 
though closer acquaintance will open them out and reveal them as anything 
hut. 
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Their shyness in talking to strangers is often mistaken for stanAoffishness, 
but once you win their confidence they will spare you nothing in help or 
hospitality. 

They are a hardy race. Their labouring classes survived many generations 
of lower pay than almost any other county without any physical ilheffects. 

They pride themselves on local dishes like Devizes cheese«cahes and Devizes 
apple pie and the lardy cake, a heavy breadlike concoction so surprisingly 
popular in many parts of southern England. 



Southampton in 1840 


They talk in a deliberate drawl with broad, Saxon vowels. They pronounce 
their letter “ r " in a soft burr (a West Country characteristic), are great 
spirate droppers and confusers of pronouns—“ He told I to give it to ee '' 
and so forth. 

* 

Ik 

Thomas Hardy, returning to the Dorset he made famous, would find the 
same ponderous, other«worldly peasants that peopled his books. 

Quaint superstitions still lurk in the villages. Grim omens are attached 
to the behaviour of birds and beasts. 


The crowing of ccktU* at tiiinniiiil iunim, the tapping of bir<ls' beak* on 
window pane*, the early flowering oi apple hliwwnt—these are still believed 
to herald death. 

Ancient belief* in witcb'crafl persist to this tlay. 

The story i* told in one Dorset village of an old woman who, only a few 
years ago, said in all seriotuness. “ As folk do say, t mid be a witch, but not 
«uch a girt one ai my mother were. 

Time has changed (he face of Dorset little more than it has changed the 
speech, the habits and the sUihborn sut>cr.s(itinns of its people. 

It is only a small part of Wessex, though Hardy wrote of it as the whole, 
Its rivers are little more than streams, its hills rarely higher than i,ooo feet. 
Everything about the Dorset scene is oit the same scale, but for unspoiled 
old world charm and for variety of vista it has few equals. 

Its seaboard is an artist's dream. You will find a panorama of black and 
white clif&, sea walls of orange, yellow, grey and gold and a coastline fascim 
atingly shaped by the assaults of the sea. 

The chalk strata has yielded to these assaults, hut the rock strata has stood 
£rm, so that all along the coast you see a succession of bays, inlets, arches end 
caverns. 

Barn Door G>ve, Lulworth Cove, the Durdle Door, Man of War Bay, 
Stair Hole—all these coastal beauty spots, as charming to the eye os to the 
ear, owe their existence to Donet's uneven tussle with the sea. 

This intricate coastline has been not only a boon to the artist, but a 
blessing to the smuggler of early day*. 

Poole, in particular, was the smugglers’ 
playground. They became so well organised 
that they landed in broad daylight. 

They were ready to shoot dead at sight any 
government official who dared to show his face. 

They actually raided the Customs 
House in 1747 and seized a consignment 
of tea which an Excise cutter had cap* 
tured at sea. 

This county can be divided broadly 
into downs, pastures and heaths. 

Through the centre, parallel with the 
coast, runs a bare and elevated plateau. 
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North and south are the fertile lowlands, among them lovely Blackmoor with 
its woods and river meadows. 

The climate is so mild in parts that tropical plants have grown at Abbotsbury, 
scene of a famous swannery and a tithe barn with a cathedral door. 

The people are as mild as their climate. The rustics talk two Dorset dia< 
lects ; one for the stranger and the other for home consumption. Come 
unexpectedly upon a group of them talking in an inn—a glass of the revered 
Dorchester ale is worth trying anyway—and you will be baffled by a foreign 
tongue. 

For the most part Dorset's churches are architecturally dull, but Sherborne 
Abbey, Wimborne Minster and Milton Abbey deserve historical inspection. 

The church at Yetminster has a clock that plays the National Anthem every 
three hours. 

The church at Worth Matravers contains the gravestone of Benjamin Jesty, 
who, according to the epitaph, “ introduced the cowpox by inoculation " 
and had the “ strength of mind " to experiment on his wife and two sons. 

To the seeker after old<world charm, in a county so abundant with it, 
Dorset's county town of Dorchester is a disappointment. It is a dumpy 
town with an unimpressive background, but its museum reveals it as one of 
tlie oldest towns in existence. As for Roman remains, it is crammed with 
them. 

As Hardy said, it “ announces old Rome in every street, alley and precinct, 
bespeaks the art of Route and conceals its dead. " 

Dorchester was once shut in by walls, Today it is shut in by trees. Its 
four main streets still intersect in the middle of the town just as they did in 
the days when Dorchester was the Romans' chief city. 

The welhknown “ Walks "—avenues of lime, sycamore and chestnut trees, 
planted in the early i8th century—^follow the lines of the ancient Roman 
walls. 

They are Dorchester's chief charm. 

A certain Sabbatarian primness has clung to the town since the time, early 
in the 17th century, when a man was put in the stocks for two hours for leaving 
church before prayers were over. 

On the hillside a few miles out of Dorchester lies the Cerne Giant—another 
Long Man of Wilmington of Sussex and the centre of as many legends. 

This crude figure is 100 ft long, has 7 ft. fingers and grasps an enormous 
club. 
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One legend is that the fairies etiuined liiiii Ui the liilhiiic for stealing sheep- 
another tliat he come* down to the village every itight to drink. 

In developing Brighton. George IV ioilowcd a royal precedent. Weymouth 
Dorset’s most popular seasitle re.sort aiul probably it.s tnost ancient town 
was “ discovered ” in nnich the same way by bis lather. 

George 111 went to live there alter a long ilhu;.ss. He liheil it so much that 
he chose it lor his Court, inspiring a I'ea.sl of p.iiriolie fervour, fashion, cere# 
mony and entertainment. 

In 17 yeans he paid 14 long visits there. His aiulience chamber in Gloucester 
Lodge is now tbe lounge of the Gloucester I lotel. His batb is still proudly 
displayed in the garden. 

He would often cross the road for a swim. One day, as be popped his head 
out of the water, a local band, concealed in a bathing machine, struck up 
“ God Save the King. " 

Some have compared the wide bay of Weymoutb to tbe Bay of Naples. 
The sea certainly has a Mediterranean blueness. It.s winter climate is one of 
the most summery in England. 

Children thrive on its bracing downland air; lienee its uncommon number 
of boarding schools. 

To its west stretches one of Britain's fairest coastlines. Tall chalk cliffs, 
set against a background of green dowii.s, fiule into the haae of the Purbeck 
Hills. 

Midway between lies Lulwortb Cove, a haven carved out of the rocky 
cliffs and shielded from the sea by a great arm of rock. 

« 

* # 

Lying twelve miles off the coast is the islanil that isn’t—the Isle of Portland, 
the fortified naval base whose quarries have provided .stone facing for some 
of London’s best buildings. 

The prison which has provided useful labour for the quarries is known 
politely among the officials as The Grove, Portland. 

“ The Gibraltar of Wessex ", as they call this base for the Atlantic Fleet, 
is linked to the mainland by Chesil Beach, a ridge of pebbles piled up in 
some places to 50 ft, by the actioit of strong soutluwest currents and rounded 
by the pounding of the seas, 

Fishermen say they can gauge their po.sition to a furlong when they land 




there at night by the size of the pebbles under their feet, growing larger as 
they move east, 

There is a sinister look about this scene of many shipwrecks—the* awesome 
rugged look of a land that has battled for centuries with sea and wind. 

There is a sinister sound, too, about the crash of the waves all along the 
beach. 

The island was given to the Church by Edward the Confessor to right his 
wrong in accusing his mother of adultery with Aldwin, Bishop of Winchester, 

The quarrymen who have provided stone for St. Paul's Cathedral, the Bank 
of England, the Law Courts—to name a few famous buildings—live mostly 
in redibrick houses. The local council says there is not enough labour 
on the island to build stone houses and it is cheaper anyway to haul bricks 
than stone. 

The people of Portland form almost one big family. They muster scarcely 
a dozen surnames among them, 

Perhaps “ two big families " would be nearer the mark, for a feud has raged 
for centuries between the people at the top of the island and those below. 
Even their amenities are provided in pairs to avoid dispute—^two public 
gardens, two bowling greens and so forth. 
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'"IT’ 4 "yr-ALBsl The Land of 

jA g Song. The land, too, 
^ / of quick contrasu, all 

within the compawof 
» y thouaand squa» 

re miles. Green 
mountains, black 
coalfields; golden sands, grey slate; swectsingers, 
fiery orators; apostles of peace and battle, 
scarred warriors. The land of a people 
who have defietl their oppressors and conquer, 
ors. A people who have clung to their Ian. 
guage, guarded their glorious wealth of liters, 
ture, and preserved their distinctive character 
despite centuries of raids by successive ravening 
twsts of Romans, Saxons, Angles, Danes and 
Normans, and later centuries of purposeful 
infiltration by their powerful English neigh. 

our. Truly they have a right to the proud 
title of their national anthem—The Land of 
my Fathers. 

£</efi of hards and birthplace of song, 
The sons sfthy mountains are valiant and strong. " 
n olden times Wales was divided into 
kingdoms. The North Wales kingdom of 
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Gwynedd was encompassed by the estuaries of 
the river Dee and the river Dovey. The 
South Wales kingdom of Dyfed stretched from 
the river Dovey southwards, and the central 
kingdom of Powys lay inland towards the 
English border. 

The princes of the three kingdoms had 
frequent wars with the Saxon and Norman 
kings of England, and when business with 
England was slack they fought each other to 
keep themselves in trim. 

The ancient rivalry between North and 
South Wales is still quite strong though it now 
finds expression in other forms than force of 
arms. If a girl from South Wales marries a man 
from the North her family will tell her “You 
had better watch himl" A North Wales man 
will weigh the advantages very thoroughly 
before deciding to make his career in South 
Wales. The South say they are more gcner* 
ous than the North; the North think they are 
better custodians of the traditions of Wales 
than are the South; and so it goes until they 
cross the border into England when North 
Walian and South Walian become Welshmen. 






SOUTH WALES 


M ountain, sea, and song compose the mind»pictnre of the word Wales, 
but a stranger crossing from England into South Wales over the river 
Severn must often wonder why. 

Colliery slag«heaps almost mountain high, blackened pighead gear, endless 
miles of coabladen rail trucks meet the eye in every direction. 

Black is the prevailing colour. Round Newport, Cardiff and Port Talbot 
there is a forest of factory chimneys. Lifeless streams of blackened. water 
slither to the sea. 

For this is the South Wales coalfield. It stretches from the Bristol Channel 
over the counties of Monmouth and Glamorgan and a part of the county 
of Carmarthen. 

More than half the population of Wales is concentrated in the one county 
of Glamorgan. 

The narrow valleys of the Taff, the Rhymney, and the Rhondda rivers 
behind Cardiff are thick with colliery towns, all long in shape because there 
is no room to square them out. There is an impression of an endless long 
street, like a vine, with tendrils of smaller streets shooting up the mountain 
sides. Ebbw Vale, Pontypool, Tredegar, Merthyr Tydvil, Pontypridd, 
Mountain Ash and Aberdare, it is difficult to tell where one town ends and 
the other begins. 

Some of the tendril streets are so steep they are railed off to prevent vehicular 
traffic. 

The bituminous and dry<steam coal mined in these valleys is dirty to work 
and despite modern methods of smoke and dust abatement a perpetual 
haze weaves in and out the valleys. 

The prevailing note of black is accentuated by the white kerchief every 
colliery wears off duty, and by his wife's passion for a whitewashed doorstep. 
The South Wales collier is a type quite of his own. 

Short, dark, sturdy, quickitempered, friendly, generous to the point of 
extravagance, despite nearly a century of cosmopolitan admixture he still 
retains to a remarkable degree the characteristics of “ the dark little people, 
his Iberian ancestors. 





He is intelligent and inipalient, cn-utilies wliicU make him the first to 
advocate any improvement for the benefit of mine/workers and the first 
to go on strike to obtain it. 

Fundamentally he is a true democrat, believing with all hw heart in freedom 
for others as well as for hiniiseU. 

This is true of the Welshman as a wliolc. 

The Welshman has rjualitie.s of character which arc special to him and which 
differentiate him from the F.nglish and the Scot.s. He has a rare gift of 
imagination, a lyrical sense which finds it.s spuiituncDu.s outlet in poetry and in 
singing. 

He takes the supernatural seriously and his religion is not without a certain 
mysticism. 

That ancient gift of anecdote found in the bards and minstrels of Wales 
still survives in the modern Welshman and he can tell a good story. 

His special brand of humour has a sardonic flavour. During the long 
years of unemployment in the Welsh coalfield the collier’s wit would often 
probe the gloom. 

Here is a typical example : the news had gone round that a certain pit was 
taking on more men and a collier who had been unemployed for months 
haunted the manager's office, hoping for a job, only to be told each time he 
called “ Nothing today, come again next week. " Finally he was told in 
mid/December “ Come back in the Spring. " This was too much for Kira; 
“ Hil ” he said, “ it's a collier 1 am, not a cuckoo! " 

When the collier earns good money he likes to spend it, so on Saturday 
afternoons Cardiff is the Mecca of all the valleys. 

It is not, as many people seem to think, an entirely modern city of conn 
mercial and mushroom growth. 

On its origin history sheds no light but it is known to have been the site 
of a, Roman station in the first century A.D. 

The easy access to the sea marked it down for early possession when the 
Normans arrived in io66. 

William the Conqueror himself visited Cardiff and ordered the building 
of the great castletmound. 

His kinsman, Robert Fitzhamon, with twelve knights was put in charge of 
the fortress to keep the wild Welshmen in order. This was an under* 
estimation of the forces required for the task. 

The Norman conquest of England was virtually completed in seven years. 
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whereas it took them nearly two hundred years cand a lot of labour in castle* 
building) to get a real hold on Wales. 

Today Cardiff's busy docks export coal, iron, steel, tinplates and all the 
associated products of the coalfield. A long street with signboards bearing 
surnames from every country in the world is a witness to the extent of the 
port s business, and it also separates Cardiff’s dockland from the shopping. 
and residential part of the city. 

The civic buildings are the finest in the British Isles and are grouped in 
a pleasant park under the walls of, the castle. 

Cardiff also has its memories of romance. King Arthur's court of Camelot 
was not far distant, and it was from Cardiff that Sir Lancelot took ship when 
he “ sailed away into the sunset " to flee from Arthur, whose honour he 
had betrayed. 

One of the charms of Wales is its sudden contrasts. Eight miles north of 
Cardiff, and in the midst of collieries, lies Caerphilly Castle, built by the 
Normans at the strategic junction of the valleys. It is a magnificent ruin, 
now carefully preserved, and in area is second only to Windsor which is the 
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largest castle in tlie British Isles. Another ten miles to the North and you 
are in Merthyr Tydvil, one of the murkiest and most depressina tovms 
in Wales. 


And here you have another surprise. 

A few minutes after leaving Merthyr Tydvil on the Brecon road you are 
at the foot of the Brecon 
Beacons and in fairyland. | 

A midnight drive along t , i . 

this road‘is an enchanting Wr,’ 


experience, The Beacons 
are so near they seem to 
bend down in the shadows 
to enquire Who goes there ? 
The headlights of the car 
will glance over silvery 
pools, and pick out startled 
sheep crouching on tlie 
grass verge of the roadside, 
seeking sheher for the night 
from the wind on the 
Beacons. 

Still further along this 
road, and up amidst the 
hills, there is the magic 
lake of LlyniyTan. 

All kinds of legends 



centre round this lake. 

No person born within a 


Caerphilly Castle 


ten mile radius of Llyn<y< 

Fan would be surprised to see the magician Merlin walking across the reeds 
on any day, and many people have caught a glimpse of the lovely maidens 
who live in a secret cavern under the lake, and tho.se who have not actually 
seen them have heard their laughter rippling across the water. 

Centuries ago a young shepherd surprised one of these lovely damsels as 
she sat meditating on the shore of the lake one summer afternoon. 

The two young people found they had a lot to say to each other, and the 
young lady promised to come up from the lake to meet the shepherd again. 
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She did, and eventually she promised to marry him but warned him that 
if ever he struck her she would immediately disappear into the lake for ever. 
They were blissfully happy and they prospered, for the fairy bride had brought 
with her several magic cows who gave the richest milk in the country. One 
day, many years later, the young husband and wife were playing a romping 
game with their three little sons when he accidentally struck her arm in an 
effort to catch her. She disappeared immediately and the hollow sound of 
someone plunging into a pool was all they heard. 

The three sons as they grew older would often go to the edge of the lake, 
hoping to catch a glimpse of their mother. One day, when they were almost 
grown men she suddenly appeared. 

She told them that she would endow them with magic gifts of healing, 
and that by these gifts they would, always have a means of livelihood. 

For several centuries the descendants of these young men were Fampfi for 
their skill as surgeons and physicians, and even to this day the instinct is 
strong in local families. 

Almost without exception every family in the district has a son or daughter 
in the profession of medicine. 

By pursuing this Brecon road westward you will eventually strike the coast 
at the apex of the arc of Cardigan Bay, passing on your way over the Towy 
river in Carmarthenshire and through some of the finest farming land in 
Wales. 

When you come to the river Teifi in Cardiganshire you will see that it 
has more curves to the mile than a caterpillar has legs. 

On an early morning walk along its banks you may see an otter lifting his 
whiskered nose out of the water and looking at you with bright enquiring 
eyes. 

Early summer, before the hay is cut, is the time to take this road. The 
May trees in their pink and white summer frocks, the golden chains of the 
laburnum, the wild rhododendron, and the vivid tints of the young copper 
beech make a phantasy of colour against the silvery green of the uncut grass. 

* 

* * 

To the west of Cardiff, between the mountains and the sea, lies the fertile 
Vale of Glamorgan. 

For centuries Welsh poets have praised the beauty of this Vale. Now, 
alas, its fertile farming land is being swallowed by industry, though traces 



of its former hesvuty cati still be seen iit an occasional village or old church. 

The suburbs of the expanding iiuhiatrial uwns spread out and lap up the 
thatched cottages with which the Vale abounds. 

It is tbe only place in Rrilain where the craft of thatching is still cultivated 
and handed on from father to son, bvit this generation seems likely to see the 
end of it. 


The Vale is riclt in historical associations. Gaels, Danes, Normans and 
Flemings have landed on its inviting beaches anti mediaeval monks founded 
their abbeys on its fertile jtlain. 

At Llantwit Major there was one ol the earliest known Christian settlei 
ments, and attached to it at as early a date as the fourth century there was 
a University of continental fame. 

One day a horde of heathen Iri.sh landed 
suddenly. They wrought murder and des* 
truction and took the abbot, Patrick, back 


with them to Ireland as evidence of their 
triumph. He converted his kidnappers and 
became their patron saint, 

By the middle of the filth century the 
University had recovered from the looting 
of the Irish aitd the old chronicles record 
that at that time there were over i.ooo stu* 
dents, seven of them being the sons of kings, 
and that they were housed in 400 
dwellings. 

Llantwit Major today is a village of little 
more than 1,000 inhabitants and it is doubtful 
whether there are now 400 houses. 

When the Normans arrived in Britain in 
1066 their instinct for good farming quickly 
discovered the merits of the Vale with its soft 
breezes and mellowing air. 

They planted large orchards and vineyards, 
particularly in the district round St. Athan, 
to provide fruit and wine for die royal 
household. 

In later history the site of these royal 


















orchards was covered by the aerodrome o{ St. Alhan, from where the pilots 
of the Battle of Britain took off for the defence ot London and the south 
of England. 

* 

* Si 

At Bridgend the Vale recedes into the wc.sfern end of the South Wales 
coalEeld, where from Neath to the Gwendracth valley in Carmarthenshire 
the coal mined is mostly anthracite. 

This hard coal is much cleaner than the .soft coat o( the Glamorgan valleys. 
Some of the pits are reached by levels into the timuntaiu side so that the 
country is not so greatly disfigured by unsightly pilhcail gear. 

The villages are clean and the cottages are oi'ten surrounded hy dainty 
gardenSj and until one encounters a batch of men coming tip from a pit at 
the end of a shift there is little to indicate that tliis is a colliery district. 

The wild green slopes of the Black Mountains (so named because they 
attract clouds) are within a few minutes walk of most of the villages, and an 
afternoon on the golden sands of the Gower coast is within the reach of 
anyone with a few pence for a bus fare. 

There are two groups of Black Mountains, the Eastern anti the Western, 
and the Brecon Beacons between them. 

The East Black Mountains hide the ruins of beautiful, deserted Llanthony 
Abbey. 

In the West Black Mountains rise three castles among those, extremely 
rare, that were built by the Welsh themselves : Dry.slwyn, Dynevor and 
Carrig Cennen. 

These gracious natural surroundings have an obvious effect on the pert 
sonality of the anthracite miner, who in taste and cultural inclinations is a 
step nearer to the quarryman of North Wales than is the collier of the 
Glamorgan valleys. 

In the days when smuggling was a profitable occupation the caves of the 
Gower peninsula hid much contraband, conveyed there in innocenttlooking 
small boats paddled along the sandy shore. 

There is a wonderful sweep of golden sand all along the coast from Swansea 
to the southernmost peak in Pembrokeshire. At low tide the dented coast 
and the estuaries of the many rivers cause sands patterns of quite amazing 
geometrical contours, embroidered at Kidwelly by the footprints of the 
donkeys of the cockle»women. 




Swansea Bay 


The cockles of Kidwelly and Penclawdd are , prized as a local delicacy and 
find a ready sale in the markets at Swansea and Carmarthen. 

The whole village of Llansaint is engaged in the cockle>industry. 

The barenfooted cockleiwomen (who are famed for their Rabelesian wit) 
pad along the sands and by art or by instinct find the spot where the cockles 
lie hidden, dig them out with surprising speed and load them into the panniers 
carried by the donkeys. 

The national costume of Wales is no longer worn, but traces of it can be 
seen in the garb of some of the older cockleiwomen on these sands of Penclawdd 
and Pendine. The voluminous skirt is pinned up round the waist to display 
a striped flannel petticoat, and a gay triangle of a shawl is worn round the 
shoulders. 

A hundred years ago, when the costume was in general use, each county 
had its characteristic dress. The high black beaver hats, which were very 
much prized and very expensive, once bought lasted a lifetime. They 
were worn over dainty white lace caps, beribboned with' gay colours for 
the young girls and sober black or purple for the older ladies. 
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Nol only the pirls wore luK-kletl shoes, the men, too, wore large square 
metal buckles on their shoes, fiuleed until the religious revival of the 
iSth century curbed their vanity, the men outwied the girls in the gaiety 
of their apparel. 

Their holiday dress consisted of leather hnecihreeches with long handi 
knitted stockings, and a coal of bliic»grey liotnespnn cloth atvd a gay cravat 
to suit the gallant’s fancy. 

Another local delicacy always on sale in Sw.insea market i.s laver bread. It 
is a revoltingdooking concoction of iHKtkeil se,iwced, said to be delicious when 
eaten with fried bacon and very heaUlugiving on account of the ioiline it 
contains. 

Obviously the local people thrive on it for the large white trays on which 
it is piled are soon empty once the market is open. 

Further south in Pendinc there are sand patterns of another kind. The 
sand is so firm that motor speed trials are frcrpiently held here. 

« 

« * 

The county of Pembroke is a cape wa.sheil on three sides by the sea. On 
the southeast side there are golden sands and luscious grasslands, and at 
Milford Haven (with its past history of smuggling and piracy) the largest 
and safest natural harbour in Britain. 

On the west side, which is lashed by the Atlantic breakers, there ace stern 
crags and wild moorland. 

In the wildest and most inaccessible corner lies the city of St. David’s, the 
holy city of Wales, 

The “ city " is but a handful of houses round n market cros.s, perched on 
the edge of a little valley which shelters the cathedral. 

The tradition is that about the year yjo David, who had with him a band 
of holy companions, was looking for a sheltered spot to build a church which 
would be concealed from the eyes of roving seaimarauders. When they 
came to this sunken glen in a rocky triangle jutting out to sea they thought 
they had found the ideal spot. . 

The peak of the triangle was occupied by an amiable Irish pirate named 
Boia, who had chosen the spot not on the ground of comfort but because it 
gave him a good lookmut point for his trade, and on every clear day a view 
of his native Wicklow mountains. 

Boia had a shrewish wife who resented the intrusion of the saint and his 



holy men, particularly after they had converted her husband to the Christian 
faith and a more refined manner of living. She determined to be rid of them, 
and her method was subtle in the extreme. 

She had observed that David, then about 17 years old, was young and 
comely and that his companions were also young men. She collected a number 
of young maidens and sent them in the rosy light of evening to bathe in the 
little stream that runs through the valley, and to disport their- naked bodies 
before the holy eyes. 

It would appear that the ruse was not entirely without effect, for the saint 
had to admonish his companions and urge them to stick to their tasks and 
ignore the naughty women. 

Despite the seclusion of the glen the church in succeeding centuries was 
frequently raided and despoiled by pirates and Norsemen. 

But the foundation flourished and grew in reputation until two pilgrimages 
to St. David's counted as one pilgrimage to Holy Rome with a consequent 
remission of sins. 

The old chronicles all imply that St. David possessed great personal Jjeauty 
and the present cathedral, built in the izth century on the site of the' oM 
foundation, as first seen from the edge of the little dell conveys an impression 
of remote and austere beauty, with a hint of pathos, that seems in perfect 
tun? with the personality of the founder. 
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Yet not far from this shrine which contains the very heart of Wales is a 
district known as “ Little England beyond Wales. " A line drawn from East 
to West just above the town of Haverfordwest cuts off an area of Southern 
Pembrokeshire where Welsh is an unknown language. 

In some unaccountable way the countryside contrives to look more like 
England than Wales. 

The English dialect spoken by the peasants has no Welsh flavour about it 
and could easily be mistaken for a variant'of the dialect spoken in the English 
counties of Somerset or Devon. 

The inhabitants of this district are the descendants of various settlements 
of Normans and Flemings, and of English traders and shipbuilders who came 
to Milford Haven. 

The interesting thing is that without the aid of any geographical formation 
they have managed to preserve a certain exclusiveness without in any way 
antagonising the other inhabitants of the county. 

* 1(1 

Standing on the cliffs at Aberystwyth on a summer evening and looking 
out across the bay you get the impression of two long arms trying to catch 
the sinking sun before it disappears into the sea. 

The whole long line of coast is visible, from St. David's Head in the south 
to the majesty of Snowdon and the mountains of Carnarvon in the north. 

The illusion of contact is enhanced at low water by the appearance of the 
giant rocks off St. David's Head, known as the Bishop and his Clerks, which 
seem to be walking out to sea to meet Bardsey and the other islands off the. 
Carnarvon coast. 

Standing there it is easy to believe the legend of the city that lies buried 
under the sea, whose bells give warning to local mariners when an Atlantic 
storm is brewing. 

The city, so the legend goes, was lost in a night when the sea rushed in 
through an unguarded door in the sea wall. 

One version of the story puts the blame on a drunken watchman who 
had neglected his duty, but another version says it was the king's daughter 
who was responsible for the tragedy. 

While her father was giving a banquet she slipped through the sea door 
at low tide and ran along the sea wall to meet her secret lover, and in the 
bliss of love forgot that tides turn. 



Her repentant spirit still hannts the bay on stormy nij<liis. 

Aberystwyth, the largest towi» on the coast, is almost in the centre of the 
arc. 

It is one of the four University towns ol Wales and its college by the sea 
is affectionately remembered by generations ol Welsli .stinleiiU 

The other constituent colleges of the University of Wales are at Bangor, 
Cardiff and Swansea. 

The Welsh people have a mania Ibr education The subscription list for 
the purchase in 1864 of the new college in Abery.stwyth is remarkable for 
the thousands of small donatioiu contributed by iptarryinen, colliers, small 
farmers and peasants from all over Wales. 



The University at Aberystwyth has in recent years given special attention 
to the science of Agriculture. 

In the Plant Breeding Station extensive research has been conducted with 
such revolutionary results, particularly in the treatment of grasslands, as to 
command warld<wide attention. 

The fine building of the National Library of Wales stands on the hill above 
the town. 

The town grew round the Castle, which stands on a rock jutting out to 
sea. Like all the castles in Wales it ha.s been pillaged and raided, burnt 
down and built again with monotonous regularity by successive bands of 
wild Welsh chieftains, or Norman war lords^ according to the fortunes of 
war, until it was finally surrendered in 1177 by the last of the Welsh Princes. 

On the edge of the sea cliff within the Castle grounds there is a very beautiful 
war memorial of the 1914118 war. It is an allegory in bronze, depicting 
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Humanity defying the terror of War. Humanity is represented by a more 
than lifcsize naked female figure who appears to be striding to the sea through 
a hedge of thorn. ° 

After a spell of unusually cold and stormy weather the town woke up one 
morning to find the bronze lady clad in an enormous wool garment knitted 
for her by the students. 

The estuary of the river Dovey just above Aberystwyth marks the terrain* 
ation of the region of South Wales. 






Lilyn-Padam and Mount Snowdon 




NORTH WALES 



I N early times -vAen the Welsh came down from their 
mountain strongholds to make a raid on England they 
were hindered by the river Severn, in the south and the 
river Dee ip the north, but between the two rivers there 
was a useful gap through which they could sweep suddenly 
on swift nuisance raids. 

One of the Saxon kings. Offa of Mercia, got tired of 
the advantage which this strategic gap gave to the Welsh 
warriors so about the year 779 he built a protective eartlw 
work for 100 miles along the border. 

This was called Offa's Dyke, and at its northern end parts 
of it are still quite visible. To this day a Welshman coming 
to England will often say that he is going “ to cross Offas 
Dyke. " 

Nowadays the chief gateway into North Wales is through 
the old city of Chester on the river Dee. 

The river here begins to spread out into its wide estuary 
and its sandy shores form the beginning of the coastal plain 
which stretches across the top of the map of Wales. 

This plain from time immemorial has been the highway 
from England to Ireland. It now carries a fine motor road 
with glorious views of mountain and sea, and a radj-oad over 
which the Irish Mail rushes every day from Holyhead to 
Chester without a pause. To carry the road two graceful 
bridges built by Telford, the famous 19th century bridge* 
builder, span the waters of the river Conway and the Menai 

^ Arihe entrance to North Wales coal is found in the 
border counties of Hint and Denbigh. The coalfield is no 
of very great extent and with its attendant industries of stee 
millsTnd chemical works it is all in one compact area with 
surprisingly little disfigurement of the country. 
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The salmon of the river Dee is famous for its flavour. Mixed up with the 
steel works, the coal mines and tlte silk factories that stray on to the sands of 
Dee from the county of Flint, there is quite a flourishing salmomfishing 
industry. 

The spinning of artificial silk is a modern industry on Deesidc. r.rn- al 
girls who wish to get employment in the silk factories take pains to keep their 
hands satinrsmooth and supple. 

The older industry of woohweaving has long been estahlished here. The 
wool of the Welsh sheep is spun into lovely tweeds in the favourite misty 
shades of blues and greys and moorland browns. Welsh flannel is also woven 
here, and tailored into sturdy shirts beloved of the crofters and miners and 
guaranteed to keep you at summer temperature even at the North Pole. 

The largest towns along the coast are the modern holiday towns of Rhyl, 
Colwyn Bay and Llandudno. Among them stand the old aristocrats of 
St. Asaph, Rhuddlan and Conway rather disdainful of the noisy gaiety of 
the newcomers and nodding in sympathy to their contemporary city of 
Bangor at the western end of the coast. 

Si 

* * 

The Vale of Clwyd which comes out into the coastal plain is one of tlte 
fairest valleys in the whole of Britain. It is about i8 miles long and varies 
in breadth from three to seven miles. On either side of the river as it makes 
its way to the sea near Rhyl, the hills fall gently away into arable slopes. 

The most powerful chieftains, the richest monks, and in modern days the 
tnost flourishing farmers, have lived in this vale. 

Flowering shrubs grow on the sunny hillsides, The air combines the 
bracing quality of mountain air with the softness of that of the valley and 
for this reason several recuperative hospitals have been attracted here. 

Tbe town of Rhuddlan, now a few miles inland, was once the guardian 
of the valley at the point where the river went out to sea. The ruins of the 
old castle can still be seen. 

For centuries Rhuddlan and its marshy ground had a mournful significance 
in Welsh history as the place where the conquest of Wales was finally sealed 
and signed in the 13th century. It is now little more than a village ovenshai 
dowed by the holiday town of Rhyl which has risen on the sandbank blown 
up between Rhuddlan and the sea. 

At the other end of the vale is Ruthin, the county town of Denbighshire, 
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Conway in 1840 


It is a town of perceptible dignity and charm. As you cuter it you arc imine/ 
diately aware of its pride of ancestry. 

The charter rolls of Ruthir* arc pages of history, with amusing sidelights. 
In ispj, say these parchment pages, “ Wladuaa the laundress ” was accused 
by one Hugh Picot and his wife Edith of not returning Hugh's coat from the 
wash. Edith gave evidence that she had seen Wladnsa wearing the coat with 
its distinguishing hood. Wladusa was able to prove that she had for many 
years owned a coat with a hood and " therefore the said Edith was judged 
to have made a false complaint. " 

Lost in the laundry in' lapy! How little human habits have changed in 
seven centuries. 

* 

* * 

One of the best ways of seeing North Wales is to take the Holyhead Road, 
the great highway which connects London with Holyhead. This road strikes 
through the heart of Wales and scenery of breath<taking grandeur. 

Unlike the road along the coast, whose origin is lost in the mists of time, 





the Holyhead Road has a measurable history. It is an old stageicoach route 
to the port of Holyhead, which until quite modern times was the only port 
of exit to Ireland. 

The stage/coach road itself grew out of a track which the English conquer* 
ors, to lessen the perils of ambuslt, forced the Welsh to hew through their 
dense forests and mountain passes. 

The road enters Wales in the verdant vale of Llangollen, whose silver 
birch and golden beech trees in autumn cast a wealth of fairy coinage on the 
swiftly flowing river Dee. The river is not very wide just here, for its source 
near Bala Lake is not far distant. 

The narrow stream of the Dee as it flows through Bala Lake keeps its own 
determined path, and this independent attitude is shared by the fish. 

A salmon is never taken in the lake water but can only be caught in the 
stream of the Dee, and in retaliation the lake fish (a kind of whiting) boycott 
the river stream and will only be fisltcd out of the lake water. 

At Corwen the road leaves the river and turns into the mountains. 

Pentre Voelas and Bettws<y*Coed are wootled patchc.s among the mountains. 
Then at Capel Curig the stern ruggedness of the Snowdon country begins, 
Peak beyond peak wherever you gaze, many of them with feathery scarves 
of cloud round their necks while their lieatls rear proudly in clearer air. 

The low slope built hedges betoken the rugged nature of the country; 
beech, birch, and hazel do not thrive in these wind'Swept passes of Snowdonia. 

Everywhere there are great boulders of rock; sheep skip among those at 
the foot of the mountains, nibbling the juicy grass growing in their shelter. 

Some of the boulders still attached to the mountains seem about to start 
their journey down. You pass tliem hastily, and then look back, expecting 
to see the rock moving into the road behind you. 

Little mountain rills, which seem to start at the lopn)o.st peaks, tease the 
great rocks and try to dislodge them. They dart from ledge to ledge and fall 
to the roadside in a frothy white ribbon. 

There are no waving cornfields in this stern country. Small pools fed by 
the mountain rills decorate the grcy»green passes between the mountains 
and reflect the black shadoyra of the high rocks. The larger lakes are often 
lashed to furious waves by the winds rushing down from the mountains, and 
except in high summer there are frequent pockets of snow among the dark 
corners of the highest crags where it lingers For months after it has cleared 
from the lowlands. 






















This is the rock from which Carnarvon 
slate is quarried. In preiwar years the 
fashion for redibakediclay and coloured 
glazed rooHngftilea had a depressing 
eifect on the quarrying industry, but the 
depredations of the flying bomb and the 
urgent needs of the postwar housing 
programme have caused demands which 
the industry has difficulty in meeting 
with its now depleted niaiiipower, 

Mo.st of the male inhabitants of this 
district are employed in the quarries, and 
parsing through the little villages one 
cannot fail to be arrested by the remark* 
able features of the men. 

They seem to be liewn out of the rock 
and you are vividly reminded of some 
Greek or Roman head on its ebony base 
in a museum. 

An audience of Carnarvonshire men 
with their gaze fixed on one person, such 
as a popular preacher or political orator, 
is a remarkable sight. Almost every man 
could be an artist's or a sculptor's model. 
Their deep*5ct eyes have a quality of 
intensity which is enhanced by the high 
brows and the square*cut features wea* 
thcred into dark tones. They are faces 
of intelligence and unmistakeable cha* 
racter. 

The work of the quarrymen is arduous 
and dangerous. They live close to the 
realities of life and of nature. Among 
them there arc poets, musicians and 
politicians of no mean order. Some of 
them have become university professors. 
It would be difficult to find anywhere 
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1 • v/orld a community of workmen who combine so closely the ideals 

else in the qualities of spiritual insight. 

^ Tlethesda is staggering in its effect. Gallery upon 

Penrhyn j.i5e yp the side of the rock. Seen in the light of 

gallery, p.j.l^s ^^t the pinks and faint purples in the stone, 

the afterno ' lookine at a great alabaster cathedral. 

^ Though Bltheirthe Holyhead Road goes to the cathedral and University 





Holyhead in the last century 


the Menai Straits into the island of Ang ey 

* 

* IS 

• Whether the island is large or small, 

Islands always have a magK ^ it has a significant effect 

the surrounding water and the . . .t--ts. 
on the land, the climate an e in Anglesey. 

The Menai Straits lie betw^n th^^^^ unknown. 



and look down at the fine house* with wooded gardens running down into 
the water, there is an impression of luxnriaiu e which is in strong contrast to 
die grey rock of Omarvon. 

In the distant past Anglesey vras the home of the druids. The old Welsh 
poets named it “ the dark island " because of its fabled forests, witliin whose 
dim groves the druids were saiil to practice tbeir mystic rites and sacrifices. 

The early Christiana in their efforts to exterminate the pagan druids cut 
down the forests, but mystery aiut romance still hovers over the island. 

Apart from the port of Holyhead the main lnisines.s of the island is agtu 
culture. It is good corn<growing land and the c[nality of the oats grown there 
is particularly famous. 

A delicious variety of caticake is an island speciality olTered to favoured 
visitors. 

In spring the gorse hedges of the fields are a blaze of gold. On every road 
one catches glimpses of the sea. 

The main road across the island still follows the old coach road. In several 
places part of the original hedge remains with a walled indent into which 
local traffic was backed to give a clear passage to the stage coach with its 
swift horses. 

On the Atlantic side there are many hidden coves and beaches, formerly 
much used by smugglers to avoid the Customs at Holyhead. 

The children on the island all know the story of the elusive White Lady 
who assisted the smugglers. She received a share of the spoil which she 
distributed to the poor and needy. The local magistrate fell in love with her, 
married her, and turned her into a law-abiding citizen. 

During the war when a part of the island was being levelled for the con< 
struction of an aerodrome, a bulldozer turned up an oddly made length of chain. 
It proved to be a captive gang»chain of the Early Iron Age, used for shackling 
gangs of slaves. 

Who, one wonders, were these poor captives, and from, where did they come 
to the wooded isle of Anglesey ? 

The island has been the birthplace of an unusually large quota of men who 
have infiuenced Welsh history and literature. 

Henry VII who founded the Tudor dynasty on the throne of England was 
the grandson of an Anglesey squire. 

The island is said to possess a magnetic pull; when once you have been there 
you have to come back again. 
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Bangor in 1840 


Without the magnetism its sandy coves and sea<girt heaths would be a 
sufficient reason for a return visit. 

* 

* * 

The highway along the North Wales coast, after halting at Bangor before 
crossing the Menai Straits to Anglesey, sends a branch round the coast to 
the arm of the sea which stretches out into Cardigan Bay. 

This part of the coastal highway was a pilgrim’s path to Bardsey, the isle 
of the saints. 

It passes through the Fortress town of Carnarvon. 

There are the remains of over 100 stone castles in Wales, but Carnarvon is 
the queen of them all. 

This castle is considered to be the finest piece of mediaeval military archh 
tecture in the British Isles. 

It was built by Edward i after his conquest of Wales in 1282. There is a 
tradition among the Welsh people that this vast pile was built within a year 
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Carnarvon Castle 


at the expense of the vanquished chieftains and by the labour of the enslaved 
peasantry. Archaeologists, however, are of opinion that there were three 
distinct stages in the building and tliat it covered a period of about 70 years to 
the year 13J0, 

When on a summer evening the sun sinks into the Menai Straits and lights 
up the great white walls of this castle, the centuries roll away and one catches 
a glimpse of mediaeval splendour. 

The first of the English Princes of Wales was born here. 

Tradition says that the victorious king took the baby prince to the ramparts 
of the castle and showed him to his turbulent Welsh subjects. 

Every Welshman thinks that the motto “ Ich Dien " (1 serve) on the Prince 
Of Wales' coatiofiarms was a mistake by some silly Englishman in the College 
of Heralds for “ Eich Dyn " the Welsh words for “ Your man, " words of 
appeasement uttered by the king as he held up the baby prince. 

The King as a further act of conciliation appointed a Welsh woman as nurse 
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to Ills son, and one of the tuoM ciiarminj; oi WrMi 5onj,'% i* a hiilahy 
to have been crooned by the fnirne in wltii li die telh the h.ihy that 

when he begins to talk she will teach him his lirsi worth in the ,ni. icstt 
of the kings of Wales. 

The prince eventually became Kdward 1!. In the reror.h of his houieh*’!*! 
accounts there is an iietn givinj.; a sum paitl to M,iry ol I arnarvon, ?5>e 
King's Welsh nurse ", who is said to have w.dked .»li the w.iy t>t I t'inh'is »t* 
see him on the Throne of Kngland. 

On the coast, a few miles below tiariutvoii. tliere is ihe in-uMve »South ot 


Clynnog. 

It is a surprise to find so large a clmrcli in sn reninte ,i I hr r ttphnatimi 

is that it stands on the site of an old monastry where pilgrtim siaycil Ift then 
last halt before leaving the mainland for Baniwy. 

The early Christians in Wales believed that to die on B.iftlvy l«!anil in** 
to die at the portals of heaven. When they felt that thrit w.nh on earth wa.* 
coming to an end many of them would take, the pilgrims' path to B.trd.M'y ami 
they would leave the major portion of tlicir worldly giiotU with the monks at 
Clynnog before embarking for the island. 

Twenty thousand saints arc saitl to Iwr buried there. The island «»leju hed 
by small boat from Abcrtlarsin, Imt in stormy weather it is olien indaied lot 
weeks. Only three families now live on the island aiul farm its him! 

In the crook of the coastline snuggle the old ports of IVlIheh, I’t'HmS'hv. 
and Criccieth. Their chief use now is a.s p!e,is.nit holiday towns but they 
retain marks of their old importance in the ilay.s of sailing »hips and * esownw 
trading. 

They were the nurseries of getu'raiions of seamen and still ptovide a steady 
stream of recruits for Britain's Merchant Navy. 

Here, too, is the model sea village of Port Meirion, An .irihitni s dream 


come true, but giving the irresistible iinpre»iuii of a nice choius gnl who ha« 
married into the nobility. She looks chartning hut is voitw urns oi her iai k 
of background. 


It is inhabited by a select artistic colony iomj>tMi*il of rvety miimnalHy 
except the Welsh. 


The whole coastline down to Abcryalsvytlr is a panorama of cxijmsitc itoauiy 
The blue and purple mountains of Merioneth seem to rise sheet ftiMii the 
golden sand, while the white breakers of Carrligan Bay play around iheir feci. 
There are slate quarries in these mountains, loo, but it i* a shirker ami more 
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sombre slone than the Carnarvon slate. A miniature gold mine in the 
Merioneth mountains always provkles the gold for the royal wedding rings 
of England. 

In the hinterland sheepifarming is tlie chief industry. At shearing time each 
farmer helps his neighbour and shearing day i.s made a social festival in these 
lonely hills. Nowadays the hill/ctimbing niotor/car and the radio have disi 
persed the sense of isolation, but the festival spirit of shearing day still remains. 

Except in the holiday season money docs not flow so easily in the mountains 
of the North as it does in the industrial South, so the people of the hill districts 
have acquired a reputation for being careful with their coins. 

In their tradition of hospitality they arc second to none, and they will lavish 
upon you a vrealth of welcome and wholc-some farmhouse food. 

Despite the opportunities which in the past the industrial South provided 
for budding politicians and social reformeris, the really great orators, statesmen 
and visionaries have been bred in the hills. 

The South will counter this by reminding the North that St. David and all 
the best saints came from the South. 

But that, says the North, was a long time ago. 

THE EISTEDDFOD 

The Eisteddfod is the national holiday of Wales. It is a meeting where 

people from all over Wales, 
and Welshmen from over/ 
seas, come together to listen 
to music and poetry. 

Nowhere else in the 
world is there an occasion 
which in any way resembles 
it. 

Nobody makes any pro/ 
fit; in fact there has often 
been a financial loss hut in 
recent years a pool fund 
created out of the surplus 
of good years pays deficits 
in bad ones. 

The festival, which lasts 
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for a week, is held in North Wales and South Wales alternately. 

No professional organisers are employed; the responsibility for the 
success of the festival depends entirely on the people of the town where it 
is being held. 

In mediaeval times the Eisteddfod was a kind of tourney of the bards, 
a contest of poetry. 

Every Welsh chieftain kept a court bard and occasionally an invitation 
would be issued by a chieftain to all the bards in Wales to come to his court 
“ in peace and brotherhood '* in a year and a day from the time of the 
invitation to name the premier bard of Wales. 

As times of peace and brotherhood were rare the festivals were not held 
regularly. The time lag of a year and a day was necessary for purposes of 
travel, and to give the bards time to compose special poems. 

This tradition still survives and the modern Eisteddfod is proclaimed a year 
and a day in advance. 

Money prizes are given for most of the competitions, but they are of such 
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iosignificant value tliat they barely pay tlie travel expwiscs of a competitor. 
It is the honour of winnittg an Eisleddliul prize that counts. 

The chief prim are a carved oak chair and a .diver crown for the two best 
poets, and a medal for the writer of the best pro.te. 

On the day when the bc.st poet of llic year is being selected there U an 
audience of never less tJian lo.txxj people. 

They listen attentively while the adjudicator weighs (he merits of the various 
poems sent in for the competition. A nnirimir of appreciation will ripple 
through the audience as he reads out a telling couplet or alliterative phrase. 

Expectancy fills the air, for nobody - not even the adjudicator—knows the 
name of the writer. The poems arc all sent in under penmames aitd the 
competitors are expecteil to attend the liistedillod. 

The winning peiunamc is announced and the poet is asked to stand up. 
When he is discovered a roar of applause breaks through the crowd and he 
is conducted to the platform and ceremoniously enthroned in his bardic chair, 
surrounded by the white<robcd bards of previous years. 

There are competitions in choral and orchestral music, and a competition 
for brass bands. A delightful note in the programme every year gives warning 
that “ No brass band is allowed to practise within two miles of the pavilion " 
The temporary pavilion built for the festival is not .somufproof, .so any colliery 
band feeling the need for a last iitinute. polish has to retire to a .safe distance. 

The proceedings arc carried on almost entirely in the Welsh language, that 
stubborn tongue that has survival at least three conquests. 

The Welsh are witty people, but it is wit in their own language and it loses 
its force when translated. They have the sublime gift, of being able to laugh 
at themselves. There is always a prize awarded in the Eisteddfoil for a satirical 
poem which lampoons the foibles of the Welsh. It is good to hear the laughter 
which greets the reading of the winning verses; it is not rollicking laughter, 
but relishing appreciative laughter with a nod of assent and sclfmnalysis in it. 

The air is filled with greeting and gaiety. Everyone talks to everyone; 
bishops, baronets, colliers, quarryincn, children and grownmps; rank and 
distinction are forgotten. Music and poetry arc the business on hand. 

A tournament of the arts unique in all the world, 












S COTLAND is a paradoxical country 
that must be visited. To far too 
many people it is merely the most 
northerly part of Great Britain. 
You may well have addressed 
letters to someone in “Glasgow, 
Scotland, England. " 

The Scots resent this. They are willing to 
admit that they are part of Britain. But they 
simply won't stand being part of England. 
Scotland, as a matter of fact, is the only uncom 
tjuercd country in Europe. 

Scotland is a small country in acreage and 
in population. A mere five million of the 
yo,000,000 inhabitants of the United Kingdom 
live in Scotland. Yet there are Scots in every 
quarter of the globe. No nation has made 
such a mark on the history of the world. No 
nation has sent so many of its sons to make 
the rest of the world fit for human habitation. 

You must remember that Scotland itself is 
still mainly a Presbyterian country. Enjoyment 
of any sort on a Sunday is frowned on in the 
extreme North. As you go South, people 
relax more and more. By the time you reach 


the Lowlands, you find you may play golf and 
tennis on a Sunday. But you may not play 
bowls. And you may not go to the cinema 
or the theatre—unless it is a Charity Show. 

To the visitor, this seems formidable, but it 
is not really so bad. Scottish Law (which is 
different from English Law) provides that a 
bonaifide traveller may have “ reasonable 
refreshment " on the Sabbath. The general 
practice in Scotland is that one must travel 
three miles or more to become a bona>fide 
traveller. The resident in an hotel, of course, 
may drink at any time on a Sunday. 

A pleasant and inexpensive way to see Scot» 
land is to walk or cycle through the country 
and stay at Scottish Youth Hostels, These 
hostels range from wooden huts to magnificent 
castles and they are spread all over the country. 
Every hostel supplies three blankets, a bed, 
and facilities to cook your own meals. 

Do not worry how you travel round Scotland 
—on foot, by bicycle, 'bus, car, train or aero» 
plane. This is one of the most democratic of 
countries, and the Scots are more impressed 
by the inner spirit than the outward trappings. 






THE BORDERS 


A MONO the superlative claims of the Scots—^you must be used 
to them by this time—is that the tallest white men in the 
world are the natives of Scotland. This can be proved 
statistically, but you will not need proof if you enter Scotland by road. 

If you come by Carter Bar, approximately the middle of die 
Border, it will not be long before you remark upon the height of 
the Borderers. Make the most of this, because you will find some 
remarkably small men in cities like Glasgow and Dundee. 

It is the opinion of the Scots that any Scotsman realises at once 
when he has crossed the imaginary line called the Border. He is 
assisted by a firm of pilbmakers, who have put up hoardings mdi» 
eating which country is which. The visitor will know when he has 
crossed the Border by the behaviour of the Scots in his railway 
carriage. At the moment of entering Scotland, they throw out their 
chests, breathe deeply, and their vowels become broad. Don't 
imagine, however, that this is a false feeling. The Scotsman has 
not yet been born who does not feel a different man when he comes 
home. 

There are three main ways of entering Scotland from England— 
by Berwick on the east, by Carter Bar in (roughly) the centre, and 
by Carlisle on the west. The first and the last may be done by rail. 
The middle may be done only by road but, in many respects, it is 
the most satisfactory. 

For our purposes, we shall move from east to west. And it might 
be as well to say here that Scotland, for us, is divided into three 
parts—each sweeping diagonally across the country, First, we take 
the Borders (the Border line itself is at an angle) and run from 
Dunbar steeply down to Dumfries. The Lowlands, including 
Glasgow and Edinburgh of course, come down at an even sharper 
angle from Aberdeen to the Firth of Clyde, The Highlands are 
above all that. 

It is, actually, a difficult job to divide Scotland nowadays. Once 
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there was a distinct cleavage Itelween the Highlatuls ami the Lowlands. But 
now the biggest Highland city in the world is the Lowland city of Glasgow 
And there are Lowhmder.s so ciiansoiired of the Highlantls that they learn 
the Gaelic (the very language which was .spoken in the Carden of Eden!) so 
well that the Gaels iheinscives do not niulcrstantl them. 

In contrasting the Highlanders and the l.owlanders, yon nnist also take into 
account the Borderers, who don't regartl themselves as either. Of all Scots 
they are the mo.st determined to be Scottish, IteiMiise they have been lighting 
the English for as ntany yeans ,is they can remember. If you go to the Borders 
at the right time of year, the early sunitner, you will see the i'amoiis Common 
Riding ceremonies which mark, among other titings, tlie victories of the 
Borderers over the English. 

Wise men regard these (!omtiton Riding.s as a relic of the days when the 
ancient Scots worshipped Baal, the Sun God. The Common Riding in the 
various Border towns follows the same pattern. Ostensibly the ceremony it 
the Riding of the Marches, when the C!ornet tu chosen bacitelor), with his 
followers, rides round the boundaries of the township and makes certain that 
no<one has trifled with the marcIt«stoncs since the preceding year. This is 
a simple defence of the rights of the common people against laitd<grabbing 
lairds and robber barons. 

It is the practice, however, to start the ceremony at some unearthly hour in 
the morning. This (the wise men say> is a relic ol tlie days when the inhabiti 
ants of Scotland rose to greet the Sun God at dawn. In the same way, the 
ceremony in some Border towns of electing a Festival Queen—usually the 
moat popular girl in the school—is a relic of the days when a beautiful virgin 
was chosen as a propitiatory sacriitce to Baal. 

The one thing common in all these Common Ridings is tliat they arc festivals 
which are celebrated with great enthusiasm. Borderers arc foremost among 
the Scots who have gone forth to civilise the rest of the world. But many of 
them make a special journey home to attend their local celebration. If they 
cannot get home, they take part in the ceremony in some other way. 

The Beltane Festival at Peebles is a good example of this. 

The Beltane Bell used in the festival comes from Peebles people in the 
United States of America, The robe worn by the Beltane Queen comes from 
New Zealand. The leopard skin on the Coronation throne is from South Africa. 
The carpet that covers the steps leading up to the throne is from Peebles 
men in India. The scroll of Beltane Queens is kept in a castket that came 
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(roni t'anada Ami Pf<;blr>i mcit jn i^avt- thp tairnet's standard 

Apart from tta«- Common Riiiim;*, ilio rohrr matior for congratulati 
among Borderers is tfiat ,Sii Walter Scoit. the romantic novelist, lived amor 
them for so long. If you have already been m Fnglaiul, yon will be accustom^ 
to hearing about the plaves where Onren Khaahcth spent the night. In the 
Borders it's Sir Walter S,mt There are the pl.rce.s wliere he lived, where h! 
wrote, where he ale and drank, atnl where he enj^ryed the scetrery. If you 
have never reatl anything liy Stoii. do not admit y«nr shatite to a Border 
Taking the Borders from east to west, we conte Jir.si to Berwick, which 
changed hairds Iwtween the Scots and the Knglish t^ tiitre.s. It is now consider, 
ed officially iir hnglatisl. hut the ctnrnty of svhich it is the capital is in Scotland 
Berwick people themselves are tjeiitr.tl. To many people the town is principi 
ally famous for local sweets calle.l “ Berwick lockles, ” The river which 
run.s throrigh Berwick is the Tweerl, one of the rnirst bearitifirl in Scotland, 
The precise borrlerline lielweett Ihrglaiid ami Scotland is three miles north 
of Berwick, at Lainberton Toll. T his ftrll wa.s, in days gotre by, one of the 
twin Meccas trJ eloping conples from Hiiglaitd. 1 he other Mecca was Gretira 
Green, the equivalent bor.loi Ime on the west .sirle. Surtii.sh Law differs from 
English Law, and marriago no .say nothing of divorces i.s .still much easier in 

Scotland than it is in 
F.nglaud. Ill the olden 
tlay.s the elopers had 
merely to cross the 
Border and announce 
to witnesses that they 
took each other as man 
and wife, aitd they 
were considered man 
rietl hy Scots Law, 

At Gretna Green the 
thing was done in style 
over a blacksmith's 
anvil, and the black, 
smith made a good 
thing out of it. The 
law has been amended, 
and now people who 
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wish to get married by Scots Law must be “ residents " in the country—that 
is, they must have lived in Scotland for at least it days. 

There are still two blacksmith’s shops in Gretna Green which claim to be 
the original place where eloping couples were married. But now the glory 
has departed, and all you can do is to buy post>cards. 

Let us stay on the east coast for the moment. The coast which runs up 
from Berwick to North Berwick is mainly cliff, with small fishing villages 
hidden here and there. Don’t be misled, by the way, between Berwick and 
North Berwick. There are more than 40 miles between them. 

There are great stretches of golden sand on tliis coast, but take advice before 
bathing at these tempting places. Here and there is an underwater swell 
which can be dangerous. 

Most of these villages combine tourism with fishing, and it is difficult to 
say which catch is the more important. You are specially recommended to 
Eyemouth, where the kippers are large and succulent. In this district you 
will get your introduction to the oddities in pronunciation of Scottish places 
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ciamci. The pvopit* iT CivKhtiriopaili p»«’imniin r it “ Co'patlt (You may 
compare Miltigavie in rhe l.ovilaiitU. protiwuncod “ Mvilgiiy or Avochin 
the Highland*, pfotiinincnl “ Aach "v 
just before you reach Nv^rth IWrwirh. you come to the holiday re»rt (and 
fishing villager of nunhar It has the fust ol a series of fine golf courses, 
which stretch right up the east loast t«' the hie iiotlli. Golf is a much more 
demcKratic game in Scotland than its Ihigland It is. therelore, much cheaper. 
Visitors* fees for private clubs are not espensive, ami there are many first/ 
class public courses wiserc the cost >*1 the game is ania/ingly low. 

North Berwick's golf cotif,ses are almost as famous as tlio.se of St. Andrews, 
Before Hiller ra nomgolfcri had his iirtuiiion about Poland, North Berwick 
was live most fashionable holiday place in Scotland. 

Behind the town is a steep hill tailed North Berwick Law, on tlie top of 
which some humorist in days gone hy placed two whalehones to form an arch. 
Out In the North Sea is w'hat appears to Ive a reflection of the Law. It is the 
Bass Rock, once a favourite prison for captives who were inconvenient to the 
Government. In 1691 four jacohite olficers overcame their gaolers and then 
held the Bass Rock agahtsl tweryltody lor three years. 

Inland from these coast towns you come to places whicli will iittroducc 
you gradually to ilic well-known Border towns. The little places on the 
borders of the Borders arc just as pleasant as the famous .Selkirk, Hawick, 
Jedburgb, Kelso and Peebles, but tlicy have not the name. 

Inland from North Berwick there is Haddtngtou, which is held in veneration 
by Presbyterians for being the birthplace of jolm Knox, the leader of the 
Reformation in Scotland, by litterateurs (or being the burial place of Jane 
Welsh, wife of Thomas Carlyle, ami by those who appreciate money as the 
home of " la belle Stuart "—otherwise the Duchess of Richmond and Lennox, 
whose face and figure you may see on most British coins that arc minted. 
She sat for the original figvirc of Britannia. 

Inland from Berwick there is the tiny village of Coldstream, which gave 
Its name to His Majesty’s Coldstream Guards and is, therefore, as good a 
proof as any that Scots are the tallest white race! 

Going .south from Edinburgh, you can be in the Border district within an 
hour, for the most northerly town of the Borders, Peebles, is less than 13 miles 
from the Capital. “ Peebles for pleasure " is a .slogan which has existed since 
the days of King James VI of Scotland and I of England (16051, the son of 
Mary Queen of Scots and known as “ the wisest fool in Christendom. " This 
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James uniteil tin* C’riiwiis ol SiiHlaiul .tiul l.i»};l.iii»l. 1>«I lir w»mi* •*' livi! tti 
London, Scolsnioii luive liwn Itdliwiitj; ln\ rvrf miih' 

Peebles, like all BorvK'c ivwns. is ijnirl. plr.i'.mi, isliLl.isliuniril .mil 
The memory of Sir Walter Seolt llisurislu-s, ami yon slumhl visit Nriilp.itli 
Castle, a ruin oiia* owned l»y llie l iasers- Ymi svill .see ,i j'mii hi stone over 
the castle gale—carved strawliei ties, hiuiwii in llie days ol llir AnM Alli,im e 
between Scotlanil and rraiiee as /r.M'fs. otlieiwise I l asers 
This town ba.s its Coiiniioii Knliiig aiul tin- Hell.nie Oneeii lestiv.d altiMsIy 
mentioned, [nnerleitlieii is another |il.ue with a lestiv.d t ihe IVeliles, it 
is on the River Tweeil and lias many connect ions wiili Sir W S It s .1 ,'p.i 
and has a magicutly'eiiilowed well. The lesliv.d t'oinrneinoiates the occasion 
when the good Si. Ronan “ cleiked «lrip|M'd ii|o the IVvil witli Ins lo+l 
Nowadays the “ CTciknin " eereimmy is celehraled eveiy ye.ir, 

Galasluel.s is the next town on the li.st ‘Miis is a coiiiparaiively ness’ place 
but it has its ancient celehrations jnM like any oilier Bordei lown It is aho 
the headt:[uarU’r.s of the .Scottish Wool TVcImical College, where they never 
stop trying new methods and looking hir new tleMons Wli.ilevei i|n,irtet 



of the wofhl you live in, you must know Scottisli tv-wil. Mom of the tweed 
is woven in tlie Borders, ihoii^-li if may lie sold in Paris, Vienna Land,, 
New York or Buenos Aires. ' 

There is no liner cloth in the world. It was originally known as twill, hut 
a clerk in a London ollice couhln’t read a Borderer's wriiint; and pul it down 
as " tweed. " No«om* knows his name, yet millions might arise and call 
him Blessed. 

If you're in the di.strict, ii'.s more than your life i.s worth not to vi.sit Abbotsi 
ford, the home of Sir W. S. T liis is ,i great haronial castle and Scott threw 
all the money he had made in Hiiroixt into it. 1 le went bankrupt, hut his 
creditors thought .so 
much of him that 


they gave him the 
castle back four 
years later. But 
there's no point in 
telling you the le< 
gends about Sir 
Walter Scott. 
You'll hear plenty 
of them anywhere 
about here. 

At Melrose you 
will see the first of 
several famous Abi 
beys. Great Scot* 



tish Kings are buried in it, and also the heart of Robert the Bruce, whose 
victory over the English at Bannockburn in 1314 can never be forgotten by 
any Scotsman. Also buried there is Michael Scott, the Wizard of the North, 
who was as famous as Cagliostro. 

The next Abbey. 14 miles distant, is Dry burgh. It is no less lovely thiin 
Melrose In it are buried Sir Walter Scott and Field Marshal Earl Haig, a 
heroofWorld War I. ® 


en you come to Kelso Abbey, not as big a,s the others but a fine example 
of Nortnan architecture. You can see it from the bridge built by Rennie, 
who made the old Waterloo Bridge in London. He tried the ilcsign here 
hrst, and It was such a success that he sold the same idea to the Londoners. 
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Jedburgh Abbey is llie next It In* .n wrll s.sy tij.O, m uifsi ni these 

cases, there are towns ntt.ivhetl lis the Ahl'eys .nul they ,iie i»!e.naiit lowiis 
to visit. 

The towns yon will enjoy ittost .is losvns. however. <>ie I hiwu-K .iiiil SelKirh, 
places which vie with e.uh vsther in the ptetineisen el line cloth, Ktijjhy 
footballers, ami pictnie'.i|iie thnn»u*ii Kishnc *elehi.i'ie(is 1 hey have ,ilso 
good hotels, ll yon i.tn pe'sil’ly visit I l.isvuh or S.-lkiih tlmnij; the t otntnon 
Ridings, do so. It’s not elten in Scoil.tinl ih.it von svill Itinl .1 whoh- (otvn 
given over so whole>he,n teilly to eelehr.iimns 
Langholm, on tin* loitj: ro.itl to tiretn.i tiVeen .ind the western end tif the 
Border, is another town with ,1 Ci'iintioii Kidm^ 'Mie Scoitoli 'I'oiirisl lUvird 
will advise yott when these events l.ike phue 
So, through grey towns .ind riiinrd .ihlieyx .md mad telehi.irions .tnd line 
clothimahing and t.ill men and giHuld.’oking womrii. yon eoine t»» Cirrtiia 
Green. 
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^ Fife Landscape 



THE LOWLANDS 


I T may surprise you to know, wlien you look at the map ofScotland, that 
part of the Lowlands is considerably higher than a large piece of the 
Highlands—higher in latitude, that is. 

There are various deftnitions of the geographical diHerence between the 
Highlands and the Lowlands. 

Our division is going to be the great belt of mountains which runs from 
the 80uth>west to the nortlweast of Scotland, but we are not going to be too 
rigid about it, 

The two great cities of Scotland—^Edinburgh and Glasgow are in the 
Lowlands. We 11 start by going north from Edinburgh, and come back do«m 
to the south hy Glasgow, 

Once you cross the Forth Bridge, you are in the Kingdom of Fife. 

Fifers are alleged to be more cunning than the other people of Scotland, 
hut this allegation has no more justification than the famous stories of the 
thrifty Aberdonians. 

Two great authors, in widely differing centuries, have agreed on the route 
you should take in Fife. Daniel Defoe said, " He that will view the county 
of Fife must go round the coast, Sir Walter Scott described Fife as “ a 
mantle fringed with gold. ’’ He meant the golden sands which 
range along the Firth of Forth and round into the Fifth of Tay. 

Behind the sands is a notable collection of golf courses, including the most 
famous one in the world. 

Over the Forth Bridge you come to Rosyth, which has been a great naval 
base in two wars, but has little to offer the visitor. 

Before you take to the coast, you should see Dunfermline, once the capital 
of Scotland, famous for damask, a great Abbey, and the birthplace of a man 
who gave away nearly £100,000,000, 

He was Andrew Carnegie, who left Scotland at the age of i) and returned 
as a steel millionaire. 

Seven Scottish kings are buried in Dunfermline Abbey (Robert the Bruce s 
body lies here, though his heart is in Melrose), but you will see more evidence 
of the works of Carnegie than of any of the monarchs. You can. contrast 



Carnegie's bitlliplate. a lijm-llnnni vv<‘.jv»-f\ at 4 Mwidle Street, witli 

the offices ol the various t .irnrgir I rusts ili-it arc fipre.nl rotind the town, 
Three plca.Miit enough holul.iy icmmIs he aloni; flip Fife coast towards 
Kirkcaldy. That " pfiMsant eiuHigh ' mil he the subject of indignation 
among those who go to Ahruloni, Ihiiiilishnui or Kinghorn every summer. 
Every Scottish holuhiy rewt h.is its hnihinl iMlnmes who would scorn to go 
anywhere else. Burntisland iiiiiy micrrst yon U'caiise n is neither burnt nor 
an island. 

You can tell by llie .smell when yon’rc coniiitg to Kirkcaldy, liecause it is 
the great linolcnni centre ol Si'otland If yon ,isk an inhahitant about it, 
however, he will look at yon wills gre.it surprise and say, “ What smell? “ 
The linoleum smell is not I'xactly niiplrMsanl, hut if i.s pervading. 

From Kirkcaldy, roniid the sharp point of ! ife Ne.ss to .St, Amlrews, there's 
a string of fishing villages aiul holirhiy re.sorls, and some places which try to 
combine both. 

If you want to .see the grc.1l new coalfields of Scotland, go inland. Big 
industrial changes ntay lake place-hec.iaw of the coaltiehls .shifting from west 
to east. There’s unlikely to he any cluiHge. however, on the fringe of coast, 
where the fishing has licen decre.asing .almost as f.isi as the tourists have been 
increasing. Leven, Lundin l.inks and l.argoare holiday resorts which differ 

only in sise. I'aclv has a golf course, hotels, a 
sea front, .nul that br.icing East Coast air which 
makes sundiathing rather chilly unless you 
can lind a .•iiteltererl spot. 

Largo, howevirr, has something else. It's the 
birthplace of .\lexaiul('r .Selkirk, the original 
of Robinson Crusoe. Mis statue stands in front 
of a house linilt on the .site of the one in which 
Selkirk livcil vritli his shoemaker father. He 
was marooned on the i.sland of Juan Fernandez 
for five years or so, and Daniel Defoe based 
his story on Selkirk's ailventures. 

After the holiday rc.sorts come the fishing 
villages—^Elie, St, Monans, Pittenweem and 
Crail. 

On Eire beach you may find garnets, 
At St. Monans you will fin'd artists. At 





Kirkcaldy in the XIXth Century 


Pittenweem you may find fish. And at Crail you’ll find fine stretches of sand. 

So you come to greyi old St. Andrews; the home of golf and the oldest 
University in Scotland. The elderly, omnipotent senators who make up the 
Committee of the Royal and Ancient Club rule golfers all over the world. 
Their decisions are accepted in Peru or Paris or Paisley. 

Scotland taught the world how to play golf; and now Americans, Frenchmen, 
Spaniards, Australians and South Africans come to St. Andrews and teach 
the Scots how to play golf. 

If you are fortunate enough to see the Open Championship here, you will 
never forget it. The players don't forget it either, for the most difficult golf 
course in the world is one of the four St. Andrews courses. By this time it 
will not surprise you to know tltat all tliese courses belong to the municipality, 
and anyone can play on them. 

There is a great deal of history in St. Andrews—almost as much as in Edin. 
burgh, though it's but a fraction of the size of the Capital. You should see 
the Castle, the Cathedral, the University, and many monuments to gentlemen 
who have died violent deaths. 
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On tlie way iip to the Firth ol Tay. yoti pass thronph L.oiiehars, which is 
famous tor a Royal Air Force aeroJroiiie aittl a church with the most beautiful 
piece of Romanesque work in Scotlaiuh 
From tire south hank of tlie Firth to ScotlaiiJ's tliird city, Dundee, runs 
the Tay Bridge. It is 3.^93 yards anil one of the lotigest of its kind in the 
world. 

Dundee is famous for jttte. maniiahidc and situdl men. Just outside it is 
Brongluy Ferry, where live the rich men who make their money in Dundee, 
Up the Firth of Tay lies the line city of Perth, hut you can visit it on youc 
way back. 

As you go north from Dundee to Aberdeen, the balance changes from great 
■golfing centres and small fishing ports to lesser links and the finest fish markets. 
The Savoy and otlier leading London hotels are proud to buy only Scottish 
beef. They are proud also to buy mainly Scottish fish. 

Carnoustie is the last of the championship golf courses until you get much 
farther north. 

Fish conies into its own at Arbroath, famous for its smoked haddocks. 
On this rugged coast there arc many little fishing communities where a father 
and son will take out their boat, bring back the catch and pack it into a box 
already labelled, say, “ Grand Hotel. Manchester riien they take the 
box to the station to await the long fish train which nimhles down from the 
far north of Scotland. 

Auchmithie is the most picturesque of llie fishing vill.'iges. Luiian Bay has 
the brightest yellow sands in Scotland. 

Then comes Montrose, a pleasant holiday resort, known for its roses and 
for the fact that the beach is so far from the town that you’re better to go 
to it by 'bus. 

About eight miles inland is the City of Brechin—a city with a population 
of about 7,000. Its Cathedral is worth seeing, and the Round Tower attached 
to it. 

By coast to Aberdeen there is grand cliff scenery, more fisliing villages, 
the ruined but still impressive Dunnottar Castle, and Stonehaven, where the 
fishing has given waiy to the tourists. 

Five miles before you reach Aberdeen, there is the almo.st derelict village 
of Findon, the birthplace of Finnan haildocks. 

The story is that, in ancient days, Findon was burned ilown. The fishermen 
could do nothing about it but watch the blaze. They began to get liungry 
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and one old fi Herman went to he rums of his cottage, picked out a somewhat 
burnt fish and started eatmg n, His shout of delight made others rush to 
thetr houses and try the.r own burnt fish. And so Pinnan haddies were born 
Aberdeen iS called the Silver CUy ” because it is built of local granite 
winch sparkles m the sun, and also because it is by far the cleanest tLn in 
Scotland. Its hotels are renowned. 


Aberdeen is the home of the perennial joke about the thrifty Scot Anv 
Aberdonian will trot out a dozen good stories on this subject, and there is 

actually a building in the town 
called the Aberdeen Joke Factory, 
These stories are pure propa* 
ganda. The Aberdonians are 
among the most kindly and genern 
ous of Scots. They are wonderful 
hosts. But you must put up with 
tlieir jokes. 

Aberdeen is the centre of the 
white fishing industry, and it is 
worth while to get up early in the 
morning to see the Fish Market in 
full swing. 

It is also the centre of the granite 
industry, though more work is done 
on imported granite than the local 
stone. The principal products are 
shop fronts and tombstones. 

The Aberdonians are able to live 
a fuller life than most other Scots because the city is not ovenindustrialised, 
and it is surrounded by hundreds of the best farms in Scotland. Aberdeen 
beef is the finest in Britain. 

The climate is inclined to be rather austere for the non.Scot. “ Bracing '' 
is the word that the tourist bureaux always apply to it, 

Aberdeen is a centre for some of the best holiday districts in Scotland. 
You can go inland up the River Dee to the headiquarters of the Highland 
Games—Braemar, Ballater and Aboyne, Or you can sail northwards to the 
Orkneys and the Shetlands. 

Our Lowland diagonal line across Scotland wavers slightly hereabouts, and 
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take* In that interesiing lujrtli eaM loaM. Wi* are now more than too miles 
north of certain parts ol the HighlainJ*. so yon can see tltal “ Lowlands " is 
a name for a people rather than the low pail of tin* country. 

All round the north cast coast there are chlls and hidden fishing villages. 
Peterhead, a red sandstone town, is lamoiis lor its fishing licet and its great 
prison. But Boddam, a village to the .south, has eight rlmrches and religious 
meeting place.* for a population of roo A monkey was oitcc washed ashore 
here, clinging to a spar. The word went ronml that this was the devil that 
had arrived in Boddam. To this day it is dangerous to say anything about j 
the devil to a Boddam man. 

A necklace of little towns stretches along the warm, dry Moray Pirth to 

'^Beddes being a pleasant holiday place. Nairn is the town where the “ Highi 
land line " rnits through. At one time the people in the we.st end spoke 
Lowland English, while the people in the c;»l end, ou the other side of the 
line, spoke the Gaelic. 

Not far from Nairn there arc ihe Culbin Samis, a ucscit which scientists 
are attempting to reclaim by plantiiig grasses tinJ shrubs. It is .said that 
three villages arc buried below the C.ulbin Samis. 

Inland from the north east coast, where .some of the villages are as dry as 
the weather, lies a eonsitlcrable pari s'l the Imesl whisky country. 

Whisky is made all over Scotland, even on the Clyile, and each whisky 
has its adherents. But even the most pcrlcrvid supporters of local whisky 
take off their hats to Glenlivet. 

The Glenlivet Distillery has been making fine wliisky .since 1814. Such is 
its fame that some 16 other distilleries in llte district atld the name Glenlivet 
to their own, 

Craigellachie is the centre of the whisky industry in this part of the country. 
You can arrange to be shown round a distillery, but you arc better to have 
a pretty strong head. 

Whisky is a Scottish secret, No»one has ever been able to reproduce it 
outside Scotland. 

The Japanese, in an effort to break into the whisky trade, actually renamed 
one of their towns Aberdeen, so that they could claim on the label that the 
whisky was made there. 

The quality of the water, both in the Lowlauils and the Highlands, has a 
lot to do with the character of good whisky. There is also the fact that a 
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certain amount of laving kimlitci* gars into its iii.iKiiig. Anil, perhaps most 
important of all, Scotch whisky iMittust I*r msKI mtiil it is pri'perly matured. 

The best distillers mature the whisky in sherry casks, and that gives the 
clear liquid its golden colour. 

This distillery district has pleasant scenery, but the ainonnl of scenery you 
see will depend on the number ol visits ymi make to the distilleries. 

By the way, when you are invited to drink whisky in a distillery, take it 
neat or with water in it. Soda is frowned on. and ginger ale is rank heresy. 

Below the whisky country is the Mighland Ciaines country. Highland 
Games take place all over Scotland, but it is generally agreed that the principal 
meeting is the Braemar one. It is often atteiuled by Royally, for Balmoral 
Castle is nearby, 

Albert, the Prince Regent, designed Balmoral C'a.stic for Queen Victoria. 
It is the Royal family's Highland residence, and only strays into this Lowlands 
section by accident. 

The Highland Games have their origin in old clan meetings. 

The clansmen still march at Braemar, but it is an elderly, most 
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respectable affair, even though the axes and spears and claymores are out. 

The tnodern Highland Games are a somewhat artificial spectacle, but 
nonetheless a spectacle. 

Most of the Highland Games are professional affairs, and you will see the 
same strong men tossing the caber, wrestling, throwing the hammer and doing 
the hop, step and leap at each of them. 

The caber is made from a fir tree, cut down and trimmed just before the 
Games. 

Sometimes the tree is so big that the Chieftain of the Games has to order 
a foot or so to be sawn off so that the strong men can lift it. 

Bagpipe playing and Highland dancing are also part of the programme. 
Bagpipe playing is a great art, but you must wait until you get into the 
Highlands to hear it at its best. 

Royalty is still in the air as you go south. 

Tall and rather gloomy gates stand at the entrance to Glamis Castle—home 
of the Earls of Strathmore, the Bowes«Lyon family of which Queen Elizabeth 
is a member. 

There are more stories told of Glamis Castle than of any other castle in 
Scotland. 

It is supposed to be the home of a monster and of ghosts, and there is said 
to be one window in the castle for which no corresponding room has been 
found inside. 

It is said that each heir of the family, when he reaches the age of 21, is taken 
aside by his father and the awful secret of Glamis is told to him. 

It is also said that, once a year, the monster is allowed out of his secret cell. 
On this occasion there is a dinner party. The guests, at a certain moment, 
sit with their eyes fixed on their plates. Then the door opens, there is a 
rattling of chains, heavy, animal breathing, and Something moves right 
round the room and out again. 

It is said that one of the Strathmore ancestors, playing a game of cards with 
some cronies on a Saturday night, said he’d be damned if he'd stop playing 
when midnight chimed. 

So they played on into the Sabbath, and they were straightway damned 
and are playing there yet. This is one explanation of that mysterious secret 
chamber. 

Macbeth was the Thane of Glamis, and is said to have murdered Duncan 
here. 
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Queen Elizalsctb, liowevcr, iinl iippc.ir lo hoM with all iliat people say, 
She likes her home, and il was in Ciiiaiiiia t.astle that. Princess Margaret Rose 
was iiorn in '19)0. 

Some five miles from CUamis is Kirriemnir, awl the small house at 11 Brechin 
Road is the one wliere Sir jaiitrs M. Barrie, creator of ‘‘ Pcler Pan ” and 
author of many plays, was horn. His grave is in Kirriemuir too. 

You go through fine orchard country—rich in raspberries, strawberries 
and currants—towartls the ancient town of Perth, 

In the season the fields are full of lH*rry*pickers, who are allowed to eat as 
much of the fruit as they like. After one ilay they give up eating and com 
centrate on picking. 

Perthshire is thought by many fwojsle to l>e the most beautiful county in 
Scotland. It is full of ancient villages, fine hoase.s aiul excellent but rather 
expensive hotels. 

On the whole, Scottish hotels are iiwlined lo he on the expensive side. 
The reason for this is the comparative .shorine.ss of" the sea.son. There are 
some really excellent small hotels in tlie country—places which you feel yoii 
would rather not mention even to your liest frieml, in case they become toc' 
popular. In some of thciw hotels you get real Scottish fooil—porridge, salmon, 
trout, mutton, high teas with herring, bannocks and girdle scones—anti 
whisky instead of the tea if you are a coniioi,sseur. 

Many hotels in this part of Scotland arc called hydropathics, or hydros foi 
short. Don't allow this to put you off. Apart from tlie elderly ladies whe 
have their medicine bottles on the dinner table, the hydros are just goot 
hotels. 

Perth is known as the Gateway to tltc Highlands, except by natives of 
Stirling (about 30 miles southiwest) who call Stirling the Gateway to the 
Highlands, 

Glasgow, though it never claims it, really deserves the title too, because you 
can get into the Highlands from Glasgow within halfiamhour. 

Whisky is made in Perth, and there are dyeiworks which are known through# 
out Europe. Perth has been famous in Scottish hi.story, but there are merely 
plaques where historic buildings should be. Thus is owing, first, to the euthu# 
siasm of John Knox's Reformers, who attacked beautiful buildings because 
they were Roman Catliolic, and, second, to the more modern Town Coun# 
cillors, who attached beautiful buildings because they were in the way of 
“ Progress, " 
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On the other liana, there are die Inches, or islaiiik-among the most 
delightful walks to be found in any town in Scotland. There are many 
excellent shops, big markets, and a most progressive theatre. 

Don’t leave Perth without climbing the 7*9 feet to the top of Kinnoull 
Hill. You'll remember the view all your life. 

You go south.wc.st towards Stirling, by Gleneagles which has a world* 
famou-s hotel and world-famous golf courses, or by the foothills of the Ochils 
into Clackmannanshire, the smallest county in Scotland. At Alloa they 

make very fine beer. 

Stirling, some ly miles 
from Glasgow, is the 
other Gateway to the 
Highlands. It is a small, 
douce town in which 
kindly people live. 

Stirling Castle will 
remind you immediately 
of Edinburgh Castle. 
The monument on the 
crag, which is the first 
thing you see from the 
castle battlements, is to 
the memory of the great 
Scottish patriot, Sir 
William Wallace. The ground between the castle and the crag is the site of the 
Battle of Bannockburn, where a small Scottish army under Robert the Bruce 
smashed one of the greatest armies which England has ever sent forth. 

It is important for visitors to Scotland to know about the Battle of Bannock¬ 
burn. 

A great deal of the national feeling of the country is built around this 
battle, which was actually responsible for revolutionising the art of war in 
Europe. The lightly armoured and very mobile Scottish force employed 
strategy, camouflage and propaganda to beat the English. 

The English generals learned their lesson, and employed the same tactics 
all over the Continent. 

Round Stirling Castle there is a collection of ancient buildings which are 
as well worth seeing as any in Edinburgh. 
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Some people prefer Snrliiit; ro Ii i<i smaller, ami the people 

attd tlie wiMificr are not so colil 

Just north of Stirhnj; there ,ire three pleio.nii pl.iccs—Brul};e of Allan 
Dimhlane .nid Donne, all with deli^hlfnl eonnlry, gtxatl hotels, ami within 
reach of line lishing. 

Dunblane has .iImj a pictnres(|ne iith eenliiry t!atheilral, ,iml Doune a 
forbkhliiig iflh century t'aslle. 



Ayr in the XlXl/t Century 


You will probably not want to linger on the way between Stirling and 
Glasgow. This is a “ Black Country " of pitiheucls aiul factory chimneys, 
although it is surprising how many little beauty spots arc to be found among 
tile spoil heaps. 

One day, perhaps, the country round Glasgow will return to its first fre.shness, 
for the coal in the southiwest is beginning to run down. Already several 
mines have been closed. In order to help the counti'y.side back to normal, 
grants are given to those who wish to remove the bings, or spoil heaps. 
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From Glasgow there are four ways you can take. One is to the 
Highlands, so wc inust leave that to our next section. Two are to the 
Lowlands, and one is hall way between the Highlands and the Lowlands. 

This last is the famous Firth of Clyde, which Scots consider the finest waters 
way in the world. 

For nearly loo years, the Clyde has been the favourite holiday place for 
Glaswegians. It i.s reached by boat, 'bus and train. 

The famous fleet of Clyrle steamers (nearly 40 of them) sail to the ports 
and the islands which lie among fiords as beautiful, but more accessible, than 
those in Norway. 

The steamers which take you down the river pass, first of all, the great 
shipbuilding yards which have made tlie Clyde famous throughout the world. 

The world's biggest liner (Queen Elizabeth) and the world's biggest warship 
(Vanguard) have sailed this very same stretch of water. 

At low tide you wonder how on earth they ever did it. 

The Firth widens, and you see great ranges of mountains on one side, and 
on the other a row of small houses in sandy bays. These are the holiday 
resorts of Ayrshire. 

It is a fine farming country, and in Prestwick it has the finest airport in 
Britain, but on its fringe it is the landlady country. The whole Firth of 
Clyde is completely surrounded by landladies. On the three principal islands 
of the Firth—the Great Cumbrae, Bute and Arran—the vast majority of 
the houses are boarding diouses. 

Among the principal resorts of the Clyde are Dunoon, where a thousand 
pipers play at once at the annual Cowal Games; Largs, where the cafe owners 
defy the weather by having tables and chairs in the open; Rothesay, on the 
Island of Bute, known as the Madeira of Scotland; and Millport, on the 
Great Cumbrae, still Victorian in its atmosphere, even to the horse»drawn 
landaus on the promenade. 

The Isle of Arran, owned by the Duchess of Montrose, is about 60 miles 
in circumference, but contains almost every kind of scenery to be found in 
Scotland. 

Apart from modern hotels, it has changed little. There is not a single 
cinema on the island. 

For mountaiiuclimbers, walkers, swimmers, dancers and simpledifers, it 
is ideal. 



The tvifo LowUii<.{ way* »auili from are ihe first by the River n A 

M It goes back to it* source au,J the second down through Ayrshire to If 
Miithernnwsl tip of Scotland, ^ ^ 

Though the Clyde is drab and dirty a* it pa«e, through Glasgow, you 

don t ne^l to p's far up before yo,. come to a fast, dear river where tlierl is 
plenty of good fishing. “ 

In the late summer |^u should visit the Clyde to see the orchards. Plum, 
and pears hang over ilie mam roads. And il.e farmer hangs over hi, kZ 
to make sure yon don't pick them. 

The way through Ayrshire is as closely linked with the poet, Robert Burns 
a, the Border, were with Sir Walter Scott, Burns is the poet of the people! 



and everywhere you will fmd Scots who can quote reams from Robert Burns, 

el^rly Thomas MacMynn. curator of the Burtv, Cottage at Alloway, near 

and'ini’n*'!!.! '"'!"« Burns was born on the aytl, of January, lyyy, 

If V P^^e of^pdgriinagc for Durnsiatis from all over the world. 

Burns SuDoe h °* * u y°“ he invited to a 

to 8peechTlh'*'^r%* '“hig, drinking, and listening 

W. “"S* and poem, by him, ^ ® 

ZZ f.ZT ^ "‘P "y 

wSimll °*her delicacies, mixed 

a secret. ' ^^ich all Scottish cook, insist on keeping 

EnglthrTen'hLl!’''^ ®hout the haggis. Some credulous 

nglishmen have even gone out on tlte moors to shoot a haggisi 


The principal centre of the Burns Country is the town of Ayr where there 
are many memories and memorials of dte poet, dt is a good holiday place 
and buses go to all the haunts made famous because of their association with 


It's good fun to visit Poosie Nancie's Inn at Mauchline on a Saturday 
mght, when they keep up the old custom of singing Scottish songs and drinking 
Scottish ale a.s late as the law will let them. ^ 

Next door to Ayr is the great Prestwick Airport, the only fogTree airoort 
in Britain. “ 

It was the main ainlink with America during World War II 

To the south of Ayr there is an American link too. at Culzean Castle built 
on a crag above the sea. Scotland has given the top flat of this castle to 
General Eisenhower for life. 

The Burns Country stretches down to Dumfries, where Burns died at the 
age of 37. Dumfries is almost a place of pilgrimage. Like Ayr, it is a great 
agricultural centre. ° 

To the west and south of Dumfries lies Galloway, a part of Scotland with 
a character all its own. The people are kindly, the girls are pretty, the hotels 
are good, and the cattle are black witli a white belt across the middle like a 
pair of corsets. 

Even in Galloway there are links with America and with Burns. 

The coast of Galloway, along the Solway Firth, was where a boy named 
John Paul got his Hrsi sailing experiences. He grew up to be John Paul Jones, 
the founder of the American Navy, and, when America was flghting her war 
of independence, he sailed right up to Kirkcudbright on a kidnapping 
expedition against his own countrymen. 

Kirkcudbright is now an artists colony, and one of the artists has designed 
a “ Paul Jones " cafe, where you can celebrate the admirahpirate's feats in 
tea or coffee 1 


The link with Burns is at a little town called Gatehouse<of(Fleet, whose 
population is exactly 888. The poet walked over the hills in a storm and 
was inspired to write a song. When he reached the Murray Arms in Gate# 
house#of*Fleet, he called for pen and paper and put it down. You can drink 
in that very room today. 

The song was “ Robert Bruce's Address to his Army before Bannockburn " 
— better known as “ Scots Wha Ha’e, " the national anthem of 
Scotland. 
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Edinburgh, efter an old engraving 


Reekie ", and then the great crag on which ia placed Edinburgh Castle Half 
way down Princes Street a Gothic steeple emerges from ground level, 
the Scott Monument. 

Some people don't like the architecture of this tribute to Sir Walter S«tt 
but it can at least be said that the view from the top will take away any breath 

you have left after climbing too feet, ^ 

The architect was a Scouish shepherd, and he was drowned m a , 

Edinburgh just before the Scott Monument was officially opened, G g 
people will tell you that their monument to Sir Walter Scott in George Square ; 

’'ueyTay^that hs architect, finding that he^d carved Sir Walter's pl^d 

on the wrLg shoulder, committed suicide. T^hi- U merely Glasgo^ effort 

to be as romantic as Edinburgh, Tlte architect died in his bed pst befom, 
the George Square monument was finished. . j . 

.Princes^sit Gardens contain many ruonuinents to 
ti8h..:^ldiera. W litttrateurs, but so far nothing has been done to com 








memofate die men who have chndsed ihe almo«i perpendicular Cutle crag. 

During the Scotliih War of 1 ndependence, at the beginning of the 14 th centi 
My, Edinburgh wa» one of the few Scottish caallea left in the hands of the 
English. One member of the garrison was in love with a girl in the town, 
and it was his habit to climb down the roctoface from the besieged castle, see 
his girl, and then climb back up again. He was enlisted on the Scottish tide, 

, and led a company of daring men up the clilT to the battlements. They 
surprised the guards and tc»k the castle. 

As far as is known, the crag was not climbed again until 1946, when an 
Edinburgh University student wearing a kilt did the feat, watched by thou* 
sands of spectators in Princes Street. He did it for a bet, and said afterwards 
that it hadn't worried him at all because he had just been demobilised from 
dae Commandos. 

You will be safer to take the easier way up, past the Floral Clock in the 
Gardens to the Mound—^dte traditional place where speakers of every possible 
(and aometimei imposaifalei shade of opinion may be heard—past the Royal 
Scottish Academy and the National Gallery of Scotland, to the Gstle 
Esplanade. 

You cross the moat by a drawbridge, and you will probably find an official 
guide on the other side. He will escort you round the towers, chapels. Royal 
apartmenta and dungeons and tell you the appropriate hainraising story for 
. each. 

You may be specially interested in Mons Meg, the great i;th»century 
; cannon which ia said to have been cast at Mons in Belgium, and the Halt 
Moon Battery, where the one o'clock gun is fired every day except Sunday. 
(Don't go to Edinburgh Caatle on a Sunday. The hours of opening are 
’: restricted and some of the apartments are closed.) 

The most remarkable part of the Castle is modern. In Palace Yard you 
will see the Scottish National War Memorial, described by an English novelist 
:: as ** the most beautiful and moving of the recent works of man". In this 
.,*ktine, all who took part in the firat World War are commemorated, even 
. down to the animals. 

From the battlements of the Castle you can look over Princes Street to the 
New Town, laid out in stately squares and dignified terraces. But you will 
■ . find it even more interesting to walk back down the Castle Esplanade to the 
Royal Mile. 

The Royal Mile is the name given to the four streets which make one tho< 
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roughfare—from the Castle to the Palace of Holyroodhouse, the way that 
Kings and Queens have gone for centuries. 

This is the way through the Old Town, through slums that are as ugly as 
you will find anywhere. Once upon a time the aristocracy of Scotland lived 
in these tall, crumbling houses. You will find their arms and mottoes still 
emblazoned on the wails. 

There are fine buildings hi the Royal Mile too—St. Giles’s Church, the 
principal, kirk of Edinburgh; Parliament House, where the Scottish Parliament 
met until the union with England; the Stone of Remembrance; and. not so 
fine but as much worth seeing, the house of John Knox, the Scottish Church 
Reformer who opposed Scotland's French Queen, Mary Stuart. 

The Royal Mile ends among breweries 
(Edinburgh is famous for printing and beer) 
that face the Palace of Holyroodhouse. ^ Mary 
Queen of Scots lived here for six years, but 
few Scottish monarciu have spent longer than 
six weeks here since then. 

Guides will show you round the State 
Apartments and point out the bloodstain 
(renewed yearly) where Rizzio, Mary's lutei 
playing secretary, was murdered. 

They will also show you the portraits of 
110 Scottish Kings, painted from imagination 
in two years at a salary of £no a year. 

Behind the park of Holyroodhouse rises Arthur's Seat, a pleasant climb of 
over 800 feet. 

From it you will sec that the city is more interesting than the scenery. 
This is where Edinburgh dilfers from Glasgow. Glasgow is dirty and drab 
compared with Edinburgh, but it is the centre for some of the finest touring 
in Scotland, 

Two short visits you should make from Edinburgh are (i) to the Zoo at 
Corstorphine, a much pleasanter Zoo than the London one; (z) to the Forth 
Bridge, one of the marvels of the world. This bridge is more than a mile 
long and a squad of painters never stop painting it. 

If you go over the Forth Bridge, don’t forget to throw a penny into the 
river for luck. 

From the serene city of Edinburgh you travel some 44 miles over a fine 






Gloigow Ceiittdral 


road to great, friendly Glaagow. Tiiere could be no greater contrajt 
in towni. 

Edinburgh hu a hiatoric calm. Glaigow U live, bustling, noi.iy. Itt im 
habiuntt (about a million and a quarter) still call it “ the Second City 
of the Empire. " ' 


In fact, It's about eighth, although it is still the second 
Britain. 


biggest city in Great 


It has the cheapest transport system in the world, the biggest blottingipaper 
^*01**^ *' ^ football arena in the world (football is a religion 

in tolasgow), the biggest cinema in Europe, the longest street in the United 
wngdom, and unquestionably the finest shipbuilders in the world. 

asgow was already a thriving town when Edinburgh was merely a Collection . 
ot mud huts, But circumstances have altered, and the Edinburgh you see 

oday IS, on the whole, much older than the Glasgow which is presented to 
your view, “ 

You can enjoy yourself immensely in Glasgow, but for ancient buildings 
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anJ lovely iwenei'y you will probably have to leave the town. You needn't 
worry about this, lor Cdasgovr la known to its cynical inhabitants as “ the 
great place to get away from. " Few big cities possess so many facilities for 
getting outside the Ixtnndaries. 

From Glasgow you can be in the Highlands within jy minutes, lit .ap 
hour you can be sailing on the Firth of Clyde, one of the most glorious yra^r» 
ways that God ever created. ; yi 

And, though Glasgow is so commercial and industrial, you have the ch&fi ' 
of i6 parks—the greatest number of parks, naturally, owned by any citj^jia 
the world 1—which iiicliide a mountain by the aide of a loch. In one Gtesl^: | ^ 
park—Queen’s Park—there arc more flotvers than in all the parks of Pa||i;'|' 
put together. This is not idle boasting. It can be proved statistically: f * 
Glasgow has many noble buildings. But they have been jumbled together ! 
in such a way that the visitor seldom gets a proper look at them. The maut; 
part of the city is laid out in the rectangular method that is common in so^e . 
American cities. 

This has led many Americans to compare Glasgow with Chicago. vV'pW,? 
reason for the comparison is the publicity given to Glasgow gangs. . 

are undoubtedly gangsters in Glasgow. They arc the product of tlie ' ;v 

and Glasgow's slums are dreadful. These slums are probably no wortA^n^-,';.:; 
the slums to be found in any large city, but there are more of thern an^-^^ ^ 

are more obvious than in towns like London, Paris, and Copenhage,^^, 

It can be safely said that, despite Glasgow s reputation for gangs, 
will never see a single gangster. This is no great loss, ® ^ 

gangsters are anything but picturesque. , " 

The slums and the gangs are the result of building Ae city ^9 ^ . 

The Industrial Revolution made Glasgow prosperoiw. 
be housed quickly, and these houses are the slums o to ay. 

It is no wonder that Scottish soldiers have },'■ 

the best fighters in the world. The renowned Highland ^ 

maiiily recruited in Glasgow, and any fnan w o can S 

in which some of these men have lived is 

The centre of Glasgow is the River Clyd. SSlIII'/‘'I. 

Glaswegian to any visitor is “ The Clyde made.qiasgq^fn^.C?!.*'^^' 

the Qyde " , WVfV 

In the i8th century the depth of the . 



centr« of the cilyi wa» leu than one foot. Many people made a good livelii 
hood out of catching aahnoii from die Clyde. Then the people of Glasgow 
ttarted to dredge the Clyde. 

So far they have spent £|,ooo,ooo on dredging alone. But they have got 
back thouaandt of millioni. 

From Glasgow down to Greenock there ore harbours, docks, quays, shipi 
building yards, engineering works, repairing yards, granaries, distilleries, huge 
storehouses, ports, piers and airfields. You can see most of them by taking - 
a River Taxi from the Broomielaw. 

You will probably be disappointed 
by your first sight of the Clyde. 

At Glasgow Bridge the river is 
narrow and dark. It gives no sign 
that, in its lower reaches, it can 
float the biggest ocean liners yet 
built, nor that it will develop into 
a group of flords and aeaiide re< 
soks the like of wliich is seen 
nowhere else. 

The River Taxi will take you 
a short distance down the Clyde. 

But the best way to see it is to 
take one of the many pleasure steamers and sail right down to the Firth. 

There is only one fly in the ointment here—you will see rather too much 
beauty for one day. However, tliere are alvrays the bar, the teamoom and 
the restaurant aboard. 

In the city itself you can see George Square, with the City Chambers looking 
like an enormous wedding cake on one side, and statues in the middle. 
Moat of Glasgow's statues have been concentrated here, but they are recom» 
mended only to people who are very fond of statues. 

The Glaswegians' own favourite is the statue to James Oswald, M. ?., who 
holds a top hat in his hand in such a position that birds nest in it almost every 
year. 

Glasgow has one other remarkable statue—that of King William of Orange, 
which stands in Cathedral Square. 

This statue, known as King Billy, is of no great artistic merit but it is com 
sidered to be unique, King Billy is seated on a horse, and the tail of this 
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horse sways in the wind. The stone tail is actually mounted on ball bearings. 
If you are a drinking man, it is as well to be warned about this before you 
visit the statue on a windy day. 

In this Square you will see the Cathedral, the finest Gothic church in 
Scotland. Part of it was built in the iith century, and the patron saint qf 
Glasgow, St. Mungo, is buried in the crypt. 

At the Reformation most of the old churches were destroyed, but the 
tradesmen of Glasgow stood in front of their Cathedral and defied the mob 
to enter. The architecture of Glasgow Cathedral is fine, but you should 
avert your eyes from the stained glass windows. 

Behind the Cathedral is the Necropolis, tiie City of the Dead. It is. a' 
burying ground built on a great Kill and it i$ laid out like a park. Although 
the Necropolis was built by stern Presbyterians, the first person to be buried . 
there was a Jew. 

Opposite the Cathedral is the oldest house in Glasgow, Provand’s Lordship, 
built in 1470. 

It was a barber's shop within living memory, but it is now a museuin' 
with good examples of old Scottish furniture and Flemish tapestries. 

You should Visit also the Art Galleries in Kelvingrove Park. They contain 
easily the finest art collection in Britain, outside London, Near by is the 
Kelvin Hall, where big exhibitions are held, and on Gilmorehill behind 
the Galleries there is Glasgow University. 

In the end you will probably remember Glasgow not so much for its historic 
and artistic interest as for the splendid shops of Sauchiehall Street, the mae'h 
Strom of life in Argyle Street, the way that Glasgow enjoys itself inits matiy 
dance halls, and all the excitement of a great city that never stops moving, 
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THE HIGHLANDS 


W HATEVER opinions you have formed about 
Scotland in the Borders or in the Lowlands 
will probably be completely altered when 
you visit the Highlands. 

When you enter the Highlands you will find a ^ 
people vritlr a culture of their own, with a language 
of their own, and with a way of life that is repeatM; 
only in those parU of the world where there ar^ 
high mountains. * 

In the Highlands you will find not only awei 
inspiring scenery, but also old legends still kept , 
alive, old feuds which can yet be fanned into flame; 
old crafts which are steadily dying, and an old- 
feeling of resentment at change and modern metbodsr 
And yet the Highlands, where many peojsla 
believe in ghosts and spirits and the Second Sighti 
and Loch Ness is not the only place which own* a 
Monster, may become a great centre of industiy. 
For years high waterfalls and fast rivers have ppwed;,. 
their waters wastefully into lochs and the 
that tremendous power is being harnessed, 
electric schemes are springing up in the Hig, , 
Although these schemes may bring piospecjty 
parts of the country where only the humblest HYittl);; 
is possible, there are plenty of' 
on the grounds that the amenities of the High afi|^ 

wiU be “spoiled," Much of the Highlands belp^p 

to great landed proprietors. They 

concerned as much about 

game life as about the beauty of the scene^. 

Ln two and a half million acres of the ' 

are deer forest country. 





At pment the princi{>al indmtriet of the Htghi«inct!i are crofting and fishing. 
There are lome fishing hotel* which are spoken of with reverence wherever 
angler* gather. But the trouble with the Highland* i* that *o many of the 
young people are attracted to the Lowland town* Glasgow i* the biggest 
Highland city in the world. 

}^ny of the darkieyed, *ofc<spoken girl* you admire in Glasgow are from 
die Highlands. So are many of Ute policemen. 

And yet the visitor to the Highlands, in the right kind of weather, wonders 
how on eardt anyone can bear to leave this earthly paradise. 

The top half of 
Scotland is not easy to 
describe. We are 
going to cross it dia' 
gonally, from the 
south west (which is 
farther south than 
Berwick<on»Tweed> 
to the north east, 
which is approaching 
the Ultima Thule of 
the British Empire. 

Tdiough various 
towns claim to be the 
Gateway to the High' 
lands, Glasgow is preieminent among them. From Glasgow you can reach 
almost any point of the Highland* by road, rail, boat or plane. Certainly 
to get to the soudiecnmoat part of the Highlands, Glasgow is the place to 
start fcom. The quickest way to the louth is by steamer; though, since the 
war, piers are being declared derelict and services are being suspended. 

The boat takes you to Campbeltown, the only place of any consequence 
on the Mull of Kintyre—a peninsula with a nodding acquaintance with the 
coast of Ireland. Campbeltown is hardly a happy place. Once its main 
industry was the distilling of whisky, but now the distilleries are forlorn. 

On the west side of the Mull of Kintyre is Machrihanish, with a good hotel, 
a distinguished golf course, and the long roller* of the Atlantic coming in 
upon a perfect beach. 

If you can raise the energy to walk is miles to the south, you come to 




one of the Land's Ends of Scotland. On a clear day the view, like so many 
views in Scotland, is superb. The journey by road from Glasgow to this 
Land’s End is romantic but very, very long. The map says 134 gi iles, but 
it is well worth while for the variety of Highland scene. 

A Highlander, by the way, is not necessarily the best hind of person to 
show you the Highlands. Frequently he is as much overcome by the High/ 
lands as the visitor is, and the Lowlander has to interpret the scene for both 
of them. 

From Glasgow you go north, up the side of the bonny, bonny banks o' j 
L och Lomond to Tarbet, then across to Loch Long by Arrochar, and oyer i 
the hill called Rest/and/be/thanhful to Loch Fyne, famous for its herrings. 
Then you go south by Inveraray, the capital of Argyll—a village laid out in ^. 
a most grandiloquent way by the Dukes of Argyll—and Ardrishaig to the 
long and beautiful peninsula of Kintyre. 

Off Kintyre there are five Highland islands—Gigha, small and still as primi> 
tive a place as you will find in Britain; Islay, more sophisticated, with 
golf courses and distilleries and hotels which know how to look after the 
traveller; Jura, wild and mountainous and something of a terra incognita; 
Colonsay, an island of rich pastures; and Oronsay, with its 14th century 
priory. All over the Highlands you will find the sad feeling that a real culture 
existed once in places which are now deserted, except for an occasional crofter 
and his sheep. 

The main town for all these islands is Oban, but you may approach it much 
easier by road from Glasgow than by steamer. The steamer journeys are , 
tortuous and slow. The whole of the west coast of Scotland is made up of 
Islands and long fiords. Journeys as the crow flies ate short—you are reconv , 
mended to take an aeroplane wherever possible. It is true to say that there 
are few parts of the world where travelling can be so difficult and tiresome, , 
and so rewarding. 

The direct journey by road from Glasgow to Oban is much faster, but • 
just as fascinating, as the long way round by the sea. Within halfiamhour S; 
driving from tlie city you are in the Highlands, at the foot of Loch Lomond, 
the longest inland stretch of water in the whole of Britain. Here Kaye Don, 
the racing motorist, set up a water/speed record for the world. Loch Lomotid - 
just falls short of being the perfect piece of water for speed records because 
of the beautiful islands which break its length and give the loch ite charm. 
This loch is celebrated in song, and it lives up to its reputation. Ben Lomond, ; 



on the other side from the main mad. Jw* not IvmK all o( it» ^,191 feet_^but ' 

you’ll realise the height if you rhiMb it One of the most romantic sights 
is the autumn celebration here, when huiidreiU of camp'rs climb the Ben 
by night, carrying lanterns. The sightseer 011 the opposite shore views a 
long string of little lights dancing slowly up the niountainside. 

If you take the road to the east side ol LckIi Lomond, you will arrive in 
that magical country known a* the Trossachs. The luouiilains and the lochs 
and Scotland’s only lake. Lake ol Meirteilli, are equalled only by the endless 
queue of cars, moving at snail's pace past each famous beauty spot, and piling 
up wherever there is a good hotel. 

All this district was the happy Ininling ground of Rob Roy. the freebooter 
chief of the Maegregor Clan Nowadays it.s local point is Loch Katrine, 
which supiplies moat of the w.ilcr which Glasgow uses. This water is bad 
for teeth tit lacks clialki. but perfect for household pvirposes. It is also known 
as " tlie puhtican's friend " because it possesse.s the property of mixing pen 
fectly with any form of apiriitioua liquiir. 

From the top of Loch Lomond you can choow whether to go east into the 
Highlands by Loch Tay, or weal into the Highlands to Ohaii, another Capital 
of the Highlands. Whichever W'ay you chiwse. you are now in the hydro* 
electric area. North from Loch Lomond there arc several big schemes which 
may bring great prosperity into tlie Highlaiuls—if llie Highlanders are 
agreeable. 

As you near Oban, you find that the people are different from those you 
met in the Lowlands. More and more Gaelic is spoken, and some of the 
older people speak English as if it were a foreign language. 

Oban is the place which any visitor to the Highlands is bound to touch at. 
The Macbraync steamers go to all the magical places of the Western Isles 
from Oban. The town itself is not inspiring, lliougli the hotels are good and 
there is a great trade in tartan novelties. The local newspaper, the Oban 
Times, has the greatest Empire sale of any newspaper published in the whole 
of Britain, It can actually be bought on the street in Toronto, Canada. 

This is, perhaps, the best evidence of all that the Highlanders are spread 
far and wide over the surface of the earth, yet they never forget the land of 
their birth. There is a nostalgic, anonymous Song of the Canadian Boatmen 
which has the verse : 

“ From the lone shieling of the misty island 

Mountains divide us, and the waste of seas. 
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Loch Lomond 


Yet still the blood is strong, ilte heart is Highland, 

And we in dreams behold the Hebrides. " 

The Inner Hebrides can be reached direct irorn Oban. The first of’ the 
many islands is the Isle of Mull, which is a comparatively short sail. On the 
way you pass Loch Aline (literally, the “ beautiful loch ") which the war 
has made important. 

In this part of Scotland the sands are silver and the sea is bright blue. The 
sands were never considered anything more than an attraction for tourists 
until the progress of the war made it impossible to procure the fine French 
sand which was an important factor in special glassrmaking in Scotland. 
Then it was discovered that Loch Aline sand was so nearly as good that only 
the specialist could detect any difference. 

Now Loch Aline sand is being used in glass manufactories all over the 
country. 

The Isle of Mull, like any other island hereabouts, is full of legend. Toben 
mory Bay, which is the chief port of call for the mainland steamers, is famous 



for the treasure ship which is sunk in its deep waters. The ship is the Florida 
of the Spanish Armada, filled to the brim with gold and jewels. Every two 
or three years a new attempt is made to salvage the Florida. Divers have 
gone down, and brought up jewels and coins, but never enough to pay fpr 
the operation. 

Romantic treasureiseekers are still convinced that the treasure can he raised, 
and doubtless they will go on trying. 

South of Oban there are many charming islands and hainraising legen^, f 
The second biggest whirlpool in the world, Corryvreckan, is among- th|8^;' 
sands. Any sailor in any ship will tell you a dozen stories about it. ' Vf, 
If you go round the north of Mull you come to all sorts of exciting islandaVi 
—Rum, Eigg and Muck, with Coll and Tiree to the south. But the fflosti'i. 
exciting of them all is the uninhabited Isle of Stafia. StaiFa is a volcanic islaiii^S 
of basalt. It's about a mile in length, but few people have explored it, 
Fingal's Cave, the main feature, was found only by chance in 177s. Now , , 
almost everyone who visits the Highlands makes-a pilgrimage to Staffa. 

The voyage is not easy, because you must jump from the steamer ititp a: 
lifeboat which tosses witli the swelling tide. Anyone who visits Stafia mast . 
be sure<footed. 

It is easier to visit the holy island of Iona, the cradle of Christianity in.. 
Scotland. Here the sands are silver and the hotels are good. There is even 
a golf course on this holy island, 
which has a family atmosphere 
during the holiday season. Iona 
Abbey is the centre of a revival 
conducted by ministers of the 
Church of Scotland. Once you 
land on the island, however, you 
can choose your own way to go. 

Not so very far north of Oban, 
as the crow or aeroplane flies, is 
Fort William, yet another of the 
Capitals of the Highlands. It 
stands at the head of Loch Linnhe, 
and is considered by many people 
to be just as important a tourist 
centre as Oban. 
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The road to Fort William goes through the evengloomy Pass of Glencoe, 
where the Campbells massacred the MacDonalds in 1691, This vras a truly 
dastardly deed and has never been forgotten in the Highlands. If you are 
in a bar or hotel lounge or any public place where a Campbell and a Mac* 
Donald have a disagreement, the only safe thing to do is to get as far away 
as possible. Don't think we are joking about this I 
In the midst of all this Highland romance and vendetta there is the hard 
fact of business. On the way to Glencoe you come to the village of Balia* 
chulish, once as great a slate<quarrying district as you would find in Brimp^ 
Not far from Ballachulish is Kinlochleven, where there is an enormous alurnin* 
ium factory. Here, since 1909, the water povrer of the Highlands has Been 

utilised. . 

The other side of the aluminium production is at Fort William. The powfer ,; 
comes down from Britain’s highest mountain, Ben Nevis (4,406 feet). The 
British Aluminium Company maintains a complete model village here to 

house their workers. . 

Ben Nevis is not difficult to climb, and it is well worth climbing. T|i«e 
is always snow on the top. There are also a derelict hotel, an unused obsew* 
atory, and a view indicator which shows what you can see 100 miles awp. 
Two and a quarter hours for the ascent is fairly reasonable—two hours folp 


the descent. , < 

Once a year there is the Ben Nevis foot race, when hardy runners .ats|i 
from the Post Office in Fort William and run up to the top of the Bert a||,^ 
back. They do this in about two hours, twelve minutes. : - I 

From Fort William there are two ways to the far north-one by the y(|5| 
and one across the Caledonian Canal and up by the east. Since we aro drt , 
the west side, let us keep to it until we reach the topmost part of Scotland. 
We don't want to come to the Loch Ness Monster too soon. ; 

From Fort William you go west to Arisaig and Mallaig, by Glct^n^n. 
where there is a tall monument commemorating the landing of Prince ar 

Edward Stuart in i74r This was the last great rising in Scotland. It star g 
at Glenfinnan, whfre the Highland Clans rose gradually but 
banner of Bonnie Prince Charlie, and it ended at Culloden, near Inverness, , 

where the remnants of a valiant army fled for their lyes. 

Sooind w„ ov« tl« Pri™. Cl« « »ng. I” . 

,11 <t, tomMiclon, it thould b, ll»t 6« Sc«t* ttr^S 

fought against Charlie at the Battle of Cullodep. . ; 
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Glenlinnan, however, with im ionc maiKiment, is romantic, and so are many 
part* of till* area of the Western Highlands. The scenery, when it U not 
raining, is surpassingly lovely The people are considerate to the foreigner 
—and the foreigner to them is anyone who is not a Highlander. Indeed, a 
Frenchman would often be made mere welcome than an Englishman. 

MalUig is the end of a railway line and the start of an adventure. 

There are many basking sharks oJT the islands—sometimes they venture 
even as far south as the Firth of Clyde—and there are the men to 
catch them. Their headquarters is a little island called Soay, famous 
hitherto for its unique sheep. Whenever the weather is right, they set off 
in a fast motor boat and harpoon sharks by the dozen. 


Foyirs Falls 
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TI11.S is not the only unusual 
industry in the Highlands. 
Crofters can make a deal of 
money out of seaweed. The 
seaweed that is washed up by 
the Atlantic on the shores of 
North and South Uist is ideal 
for several manufacturing and 
medicinal purposes. The di£S» 
culty is to get the natives to 
coiled it. In spite of special 
wages and subsidies, many of 
them retusc to touch the aeai 
weed. Possibly they End 
something demeaning in the 
work. Highlanders are proud 
and stubborn, and they can 
seldom be moved once they 
have an idea fixed in their 
heads. Bui the same Highlam 
der who will have nothing to 
do with your modern schemes 
will give his last crust to you, 
and even sacrifice life and limb 
if you are in danger. 
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Not far from Mallaig are two unusual pieces of water. One is Loch MoFar^ 
the deepest hole in Europe at more than i,ooo feet. The other is Loch Houra, 

'* Loch of Hell, " and there is said to be a monster in it which bears a 
distinct resemblance to the monster in Loch Ness, Some say that there Is 
a deep underwater cavern from Loch Ness to Loch Hourn, and that explains 
the similarity of tlie monsters. 

From Mallaig you can get a steamer to the Isle of Skye, or you can go to 
Kyle of Lochalsh and get a ferry across to the island—except on a Sunday,: ■ 
of course. The Sabbath is observed strictly in the Highlands. In sonie' '. 
places you even smile on a Sunday at your peril! 

The Isle of Skye has romance, the finest mountain climbing in Britaini' 
good fishing, midges, whisky, and few trees. The Coolins are a range of mO'r^ ' 
than 20 peaks, none less in height than i,yoo feet, and at least seven exceediii[|:,, 
j,ooo feet. There are some straightforward climbs,' but some of the grpiiteSt' j 
mountaineering problems in the world are to be found in the Coolins,. ad^:- 
only experienced climbers should try them. 
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LiKe the other Western Uln, Skye sboundit in lenemi. At Ounvegun Cattle, 
in the north of the itUnd, a Fairy Flag <i carefiilly preservetl by tlie MacLeod 
of MacLeod, chief of the Clan MacLeod. 

This Fairy Flag baa the potaer of saving the Clan from three great dangen. 
Twice a MacLeod of MacLeod haa waved it. The Erat time it laved the 
Clan from defeat at the handa of the MacDonildt. The lecond time it Hopped 
a cattle plague that threatened to bring atamtion. Now everyone it waiting 
for the third time that a MacLeod of MacLeod will wave the dag. 

Near Dunvegan there it a cairn marking the apot where aiood the famous 
school of piping, mainuined by the MacCnmmona from the i6th to the 
lith century. A MacCrimmon student had to learn by heart nearly )oo bagi 
pipe hmea, and Kia course lasted seven years. 

Beyond the Isle of Skye are the Outer Hebrides, a chain of ialands 150 miles 
long. Crofting snd dshing are the main induatries, although there is also, 
of course, the world»famoua Harris tweed from the Island of Harris. 

The biggest of the islands is Lewis. It was bought in 1918 by the late Lord 
Leverhulme, who did hia beat to develop local industries and get the islanders 
to like him. He succeeded in neither. The capital of Lewi* is Siornowty, 
the only town in the Outer Hebrides. It is a noted fishing port. 

Below Harris are North Uiit, Benbecula and South Uisl, wliich are all 
connected by forda at low tide. A horae and cart lake you across, and you 
are advised not to try the journey hi a vehicle of your own. 

Some 40 miles out in the Atlantic is the island of St. Kilcla, remote and now 
uninhabited. The last }6 natives were evacuated to the mainland at their 
own request in tpjo. Now St. Kilda belongs to the Earl of Dumfries, who 
viaita the ialand regularly on naturalist explorations. The mouse, the field 
mouse, and the wren of St. Kilda are to be found nowhere else in the world. 

On the mainland at Mallaig again, you can go north to Cape Wrath, but 
you muat be prepared for adventurea. You go into a fantastic country of 
weird mountains, of 8ub<tropical vegetation, of steep roads, of villages which 
can be readied only by the sea, of deer forests, and of lonely little hotels; 
There are no railways and very few 'buses. It is said to be the loveliest as 
well as the loneliest part of Scotland. 

If you are not adventurous, you mighjt be better to go bach to Fort William 
from Mallaig, and cross Scotland by the Caledonian Canal. This canal, 
60 miles in length, actually divides the northern third of Scotland from the 
rest of the country, Only is miles of it are real canal. The test is made 
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no of three lochs, the rniMl f^ntout of Vfhich U Loch New, where the Monster 
up 

One thing you miwl not do hereout* is cast doubt on the existence of 
the Loch Ness Monster. Nearly aoo people, including dignitaries from the, 
monastery at Fort Atigustus. Predsytenan ministers, policemen, and retired: ^ 
Army Colonels, have twoni that they have seen it. Old people of the neigh* 
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bourhood will tell you that they have known of the existence i , ,, j,. 

since they were children, but that it was only discovered by 
newspaper story was written about 
DticSption^f the Monster vary widely. It ha. been 
long and as ;o feet long. Some say it ha. one hump, 

All agree that it has a long, serpentine neck. e ® * tehee of a''<i 
are explained by some authorities a. being due to the ex^t 

of Monsters in Loch Ness. . 

Many rude things are said about the Monster appe ■ j? 

»»» *k«i »uriL n~d. • fillip- »“• “ I? 

most often seen when there are most people a “V 
Two expeditions have been formed to , 




but neither lucceeded. You can look for it youractf from the road which 
runt along the north of this dark, mytteriovu loch, or from the tleamcr which 
plies between Fort William and InverneM. At least two cases are recorded 
of the Monster “ racing " the steamer along the loch. 

On one occasion the Monster was filmed. Unfortunately the picture is 
rather dim, but all who have seen it agree that there is “ something ’’ there I 
Inverness, the Capital of the Highlands, is not far from Loch Ness, and is 
the natural place for your headquarters if you are monstenhunting. You 
may tee a game of shinty there. U is alleged by the Highlanders to be the 
oldest and the fastest ball game in the world. It is played something like 
hockey, but with great speed and fury. 

Inverness people claim that they speak the purest English in the whole of 
Britain, and many people support them in this claim. 

North of Inverness lies the Black Isle, which is neither black nor an island. 
It is famous for the breeding of Scotch terriers. 

The road to the north is good but winding, since several long firths poke 
into the mainland from the sea. On one of these, the Cromarty Firth, is 
the famous naval base of Invergordon, which is really only worth seeing if 
the Beet is in. 

Once you reach Golspie, near which the Duke of Sutherland has his castle, 
the road follows the coast right up to John o' Groats, the traditional opposite 
of Land's End at the southiwest corner of England. It is not, in fact, the 
topmost point of the mainland of Britain. Dunnet Head, some ten or twelve 
miles away, hat that honour. But doubtless tourists and travellers will always 
look on John o' Groats as the top. 

John o' Groats was said to be a Dutchman who built an eightsided house 
with eight doors, to that die eight men of his family could each have hit 
own door. 

On the way up to John o' Groats farming and Bthing are the principal 
industries, though there is also the most northerly coal mine in Britain at 
Brora. The mine has been there since the days of Mary Queen of Scots, 
Across from John o' Groats are the Orkney Islands. You can cross by 
steamer or 'plane. If you are not a tailor, choose flying. The Pentland Firth 
it said to be the most tempestuous crossing in the ■world—though it can be, 
on occasion, as calm as a milbpond. 

Scapa Flow in, the Orkneys was a great naval base in World War t and 
World War 1. After the first war the German Fleet Kuttled itself there. 
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Kirkwall, the capital of the Orkneys, is a 
welhdoing town in the middle of a welh 
doing countryside. Agriculture is at a high 
peak in the Orkneys, and the people are 
moderately prosperous. In Kirkwall there is 
the iith century St, Magnus Cathedral, 
which is said to be haunted. 

The Orcadians, like the Shetlanders, do 
not regard themselves as Scots. Most of:,' 
these people are descended from the Vikings.;' 

In Shetland more than i,ooo Norse words are . 
in common use, and the people are capable i 
of asking a man from Aberdeen if he comes ' . 
from the south I ■ '/■_ 

Between Orkney and Shetland is the Fair 
Isle, famous for its gay patterns on woollen : -, 
garments. These patterns are said to have.v,,; .:; 
come from Spain. In ij88 a galleon from 
the Spanish Armada was wrecked on. the - 
Fair Isle, and the too Spaniards who were, J ; j 
saved taught the natives the patterns and the ’ 
use of dyes, ■ 

You do not need to go to the Fair , We', ";',;*, 
(there is a boat once a week) for Fair Isle 
jumpers, however. They are made every< 
where in the Shetland Isles. In fact, the 
knitting of woollen garments in Shetland hw 
become just as important as the fishing,- 
industry. 

Shetland is quite different from any other- 
part of Scotland. It has a clear, silvery light, 
and in summer there is practically no night 

at all. , 

Lerwick, the capital, is built so close to 
the sea that you can fish out of the windows 
of one of the hotels and some of the houses. 
The main street varies between a modem 
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width and a pamge w rurrow that you can toiwh «ach side with arms ouj,. ,i 
stretched. j 

The most northerly of the Shetland Islands (where Shetland ponies coe^ \ 
from) is Unsi, and at its nuin village, Baltasound, is the Hotel Noid, 
most northerly hotel in the enlire Bnltsh Umpire. 

North of Baltasound is the Muckle Flugga lighthouse, at the Ultima ThuW I 
of Great Britain. The light stands t fo feet above sea level, so that it can WpijH 
shining amidst the moat terrible of the AiUntK storms. 

And » you come to the ultennoat end of the country of Scotland. '! f| 
When you go to the Highlands, you may be' disappintcd to see so few peopl|i||| 
in Highland dtess. The best place to see the kilt is Glasgow, which it the 
hugest Highland city in the world, and alto the place where the biggest 
of hilt/makers in the world it situated. I?' 

' .'/'V 

The clansmen at the Braemar Gathering wear the full outfit of bonneV 5 ; 
plaid, braided jacket, kilt and sporran. But all this is much too warm to ^ 
wear reguiarly-~even in Scotland! f 

Many young people in Scotland wear the kilt for walking. It is probably 
the best walking costume ever invented, for it enables one to get a wonderful 
swing. It must be admitted, on the other hand, that it also gives the motquii 
toes an even larger area of fiesh than they normally sec. 

Most Scots who wear the kilt choose to wear the tartan to which they are 
entitled. There are something like 90 tartaiu, distributed among about 70 ^ 
Scottish clans. Several clans have two or three tartans. The Stewarts, for 
ecample, have a Royal, a dreas and a hunting tartan. 

Originally both plaid and kilt were one garment, worn rather like a Roman 
toga. But they were separated, and now the plaid ia very little used. Some 
people have suggested that the actual colours in the tartan now in general 
use were itivectted by two Polislt immigrants a couple of centuries ago. But 
stern. Highlanders do not agree. The colours of a tartan vary from two to 
seven, but the average number of colours is four. There are eight yards of 
cloth in the customary kilt, and all the making is done by hand. 

Tartans are woven on a big scale in Glasgow, but there are still handdoom 
weavers in Kilmacolm, near Glasgow, and in the Western Highlands. Their 
work is highly regarded. It is also very expensive. 

A final word of warning about the si^ject. The word “ kilt " ia singular. 
Never refer to a man wearing hia " kilta. " This incenses a Scot even mote 
than if you < by mistake, of course} drank his whisky. 






I T would be difficult to find any country in tke world whicli would be detcribi 
ed more aptly than England by the epithet, '* a aporting nation. " The 
English, aa well as being in Napoleon's phrase, “a nation of shopkeepers", 
are also a nation of sportsmen—and, indeed, sportswomen. 

At times when the English representative cricket team is engaged in a series 
of Teat Matches with the Australians—the event happetu every two years 
—the average Englishman has time for little else but cricket. News of 
national and international importance, no matter how grave, are swept from 
the front pages of the newspapers to make way for copiotu reports upon the 
progress of the games. The foreigner is likely to be startled before he is 
amused by such headlines as " England in peril. May collapse to>morrow, " 
which refer to no catastrophe more serious than the possibility of a national 
defeat at cricket. 

When the final of the Football Association Cup is played at Wembley 
Stadium, London is invaded by a crazy crowd of 90,000 citizens from the 
towiu or cities from which the two teams concerned have come. 

On the night of the University boatrace, rowed by crews from Oxford 
and Gmbridge on the River Thames, Piccadilly Circus and thereabouts 
becomes a teeming, hustling ferment of apparently mad people; though here 
it must be confessed that the enthusiaam is leas for the sport itself than for 
the conviviality which is its aRermath. 

In the first week of June, when the great Turf clasaic, the Derby, is mo 
at Epsom Downs, it is doubtful whether there is a family in the land which 
is not financially interested In the result—even though the wager may be an 
Innocent “ sixpence each way. " And the same goea for the famous Grand 
National at Aintree, the major event of the steeplechase year, 
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All thi* <lemon»trate* quit« conckiitvely that England is a sporting nation. 

It is somewhat more diiiicult lo say which are the national sports. 

It is most commonly supposed that cricket is the national summer garpe, 
and association football tsocccrj the national winter game. These jpOrte 
have been so describee! for decades and can probably still claim thatithe . . 
description is accurate. s: j 

On the other hand, the English—and particularly Londoners—have had a 
growing interest, over the past ten years or so, in three comparatively new 
sports which arc imnsnal in that they are all imported. i!. 

The three sports in question are speedway racing, which came to England ' 
from Australia; ice hockey, brought over from Canada; and greyhound racing 
which actually originated in the United States, though its popularity in that 
country does not now approach its popularity in England. 

Speedway racing, ice hockey and greyhound racing 
a greater aggregate aiteiulance than soccer, cricket and 
becomes increasingly apparent as the years go by that their 
challenging that of the older and bettenestablished sports, 

Even now, thcirsnpporters 
make up in the wildest, 
most vociferous anti unim 
hihited enthusiasm much 
that they lack in lUimhers. 

Greyhound racing, csjiei 
cially, has had during the 
past two decades, n phn 
nomenal growth iit popin 
larity. 

The sport, in which the 
greyhounds race around an 
enclosed track in pursuit of 
a mechanical hare, originati 
ed in Chicago in 1917 and 
it was almost ten years later 
that the first British track 
was opened at Belle Vue, 

Manchester. 

“ The dogs " came to 






London in 1917 with the openine 
of the While City. ® 

Other tracks were opened at 
Harringay, West Ham and Wembley 
within a year and imday there are 
cloae lo a score of them in and 
aronnd the capital. 

Almost every provincial town and 
city of reasonable size has at least i 
one track. 

The annual turnovers of the total isators (betting is 
the sport's major attraction) run into many millions of 
pounds. 

Irrespective, however, of any changes there maybe 
in the popularity Itncnip among the top sports in 
England, it is certain that a great number of other 
nd equally English— sports which have withstood 
the test of centuries of change will continue to hold 
the interest of the people. 

Chief among these old pastimes, irresistibly asi 
sociated with England in the minds of foreigners, 
are that deathless trio—huntin*, shoctin*, and Eshin*. 

In the case of hunting, there are two extremely 
dil&rent schools of thought prevalent among the 
English. They are held, naturally enough, by those 
who hunt on the one hand, and those who don't on 
the other. 

One point of view is epitomised in Oscar Wilde's 
terse sentence : *' The pursuit of the uneatable by the 
unspeakable. " 

The other is possibly best expressed by the Encycloi 
pedia Britannica where we find that, “ resorted to as 
a recreation... the practice of the chase in most cases 
indicates a considerable degree of civilization. " 

It is not for us here to take sides in this highly 
controversial matter. 

Suffice it to record that the sport is not practised at 
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present by any but the 
most affluent citizens, 
tlie high tax rates and 
shortage of feed having 
raised the expense of 
keeping horses and 
hounds to a figure 
beyond the range of 
popular economics. 

The golden era of 
foxihunting was in the 
years immediately prior 

to the First World War, since when there have been fewer and fewer people 

able to afford it. „ 

What hunting there is goes on mainly in the Shires -^r, le@ 
esoterically, in Leicestershire, Northamptonshire and Rutlandshire-ll^da 
the principal Shire packs are the Belvoir, the Cottesmore, the Quorn, the, 

Fernie and the Pytchley. l i 

These are considered, and rightly, the cream of the crop. NeverAele^ 
there is often good hunting available with the soicalled proviwia . , (; 
packs. Near London, for Instance, are the Old Surrey and Burstow, the Essex;; 
the West Kent, the Old Berkeley, and the Crawley and Horsham. : s, 

The season proper opens in November. , , . ; 7 "’ 

Some cubihunting, while the young hounds are being trained, is ca^rie^ 
on in September and October as a sort of dress rehearsal for the mo^;. 

serious business later on. c. l W’ 

All the above refers, of course, to fox-hunting. Stag-huntmg, though 

has a longer history, is gradually dying out. i Uo nld aS' 

The clpaniorTspor" -hooting, while it obviously 
the gun, WM going on back in the sixteenth century with the old mtffsl^^ 

loaders. ! ' ' 



Groitferthooting u ihc chief branch of the *poit in Great Britnin. the Kii»n 
beginning traditionally on the mb. of Auguat and continuing untd th* 
totb. of December. ® 

In Scotland, in the North of England and Wal«, and in the North a„d 
Wett of Ireland, the grouae are found wherever the ground is hillv anH 
h£etner»coverei:i, ^ 

la England iiaelf the best grouae county ia Yorkdnre. 

Partridgeuhooting ii favoured by many who find ihia bird more palatable 
than grouse. 

Phessant, too, it welUiked tidilcgaine. bwt pbcasantuhooiing is usually 
rec^ned to be dull work for the sporting shot. Few pheasants will fly high 
or far, their inatincU being to run rather than fly from danger. 

Thu makes them extremely easy to bring dowi but, as any sportsman will 
explain, if mere slaughter were the object of shooting os a aport the machlnei 
gun would be a far superior weapon to the more orthodox rifle 1 

Black game, ptarmigan <a species of grouse), snipe and woodcock are amoni. 
other fathered game popular as targets. The best bags of snipe are obtained 
m the Hebrides and. while woodcock ia iwually considered Irish game, tltere 
are some m Cornwall. “ 


Harw and rabbUs make fast-moving. difficult targets for guns and, though 
eir destruction a brought about more of necessity than lor sport, many 
goo B ots find that hare—and rabbitisliooting is the only shooting which 
provides a good test of their skill. ® 

Third of the immortal trio, fishing—or, more precisely, angling—is the 
subject of controversy less bitter though quite as widespread as that existing 
in the case of hunting. ® 

The argument in behalf of the angler has never been belter expressed than 

wloirWalto Putlithed 

I u*L Di"' Bottler said of strawberries: “ Doubtless 

|uld have made a better berry, but doubtless Cod never did. and so 

Eg 1 0 Jti go)i oJ never did make a more calm, quiet, innocent 

■In than angling. 

l-ly, Samuel Johnron coined exactly the right words to describe the 
aer s leelings on the subject when he said, “ a fishing.rod (is) a stick 
iPK at one end and a fool at tlie other. “ 

|in, we refrain from partisamhip in the dispute, and say only that 
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there is hardly a river in Briuin which U not fished regularly at some point 
of its course by men who—fools or not—find the pastime the best of all 
possible entertainments. 

Another great river sport of England, ancient and modem, is rowing,' 
records of which are held over almost two and a half centuries, 

The oldest recorded sculling race. Doigett's Coat and Badff, was begun 
in the year 171 r when Thomas Doggett—a well.knovm comedian of the 
period— caused the following notice to be posted on London Bridge on the 
evening of the isl. of August in that year : 





“ TKi. being the dey nf HI. M-leny'. “ <>" 

be given by bl. Doggen .. neenge U«.y. •i* • K 

„ fe Jd r« >>y“ It: TjtiJned. 

past. They are to row from London Bridge to Uelsea. 

annually on the same day for ever. Doegett having left^ 

And so, indeed, it has, except in the war j^ars, Mr Uegge g 

sufficient sum of money in trust to ensure its '■“ u-lJ on the Thames 

Some sixty years later (t77f> now the most fantidva’and 

off Ranelagh Gardena; the first regatta at Henlej^-now the most , tn^, ^ 
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fashionable of them all—came in 18)9 
following a meeting of “ the landed 
gentiy of the neighbourhood and the 
principal townspeople of HenIey<on> 
Thames, " 

A decade earlier the Vanity boat« 
races had been inaugurated. The first 
race, in 1919, came about as a result of 
a challenge from Cambridge to Oxford 
and was rowed on the Thames from 
Hatnbledon Lock to Henley Bridge. 
The race was won by Oxford and, as 
the event was not an annual one at that 
time, Cambridge had to wait for seven 
years before getting their revenge. 

Since 184/, the boatrace (so renowned 
is the OxfordiCambridge encounter 
that the uniprefixed term ‘'boatrace” 
could refer to no other event) has 
been rowed from Putney to Mortlake 
on the flood tide, except on one or two 
occasions when it was rowed from 
Mortlake to Putney on the ebb. 

Though its precise origins are lost 
in obscurity, yachting is another aport 
which Britain can lay claim to have 
popularised. 

A pleasure yacht is known to have 
been constructed at Cowes, Isle of 
Wight, as long ago as iy88 and we have 
records of a match race held in 1662. 
This was the occasion on which 
Charles II matched his yacht, Jamk 
against a Dutch vessel in a race from 
Greenwich to Gravesend—the king 
himself was at the wheel and, what is 
more, won the race. 
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It is known that yacht race* were held fairly frequently from about lyzo. 
but the oldest race still continued in the present day is that which is 
for annually along the Thame* from Blackfriar* Bridge to Putney. This 
contest, with a silver cup as prize, was inaugurated in i8oi. 

No large yachts rsay tons and up) existed before that date and it was not 
until i8i* that fifty yacht*owners <they are described officially as “ noblemen 
and gentlemen “) got together and founded the Yacht Club at Cowes.. , 
The club is now known as the Royal Yacht Squadron. 

In i8yi the Royal Yacht Squadron presented a trophy for a race around . ’ 
the Isle of Wight open to all yacht*. ^ 

It was won by the American yacht, America, was subsequently presehted. 
to the New York Yacht Club and renamed (most aptly, as it subsequently kvj 
transpired) the America’s Cup. ' i 

Now the mo.st famous trophy in the sport, the America's Cup is held iw’ 
New York as a challenge cup and, although several Britishmwned vessels htiVe. 
made attempts to regain it, the cup has never left the United States. 

It is interesting to note here that, while yachting is a pastime which camihe;;' ... 
indulged in by comparatively few, great national enthusiasm has alway* been' 
aroused by British challenges for the America's Cup and, in a iesser degfeej';'''^ 
by the regattas at Cowes. 

Conversely, the game of bowls which is inexpensive to play and whleh 
played by thousands in parks ell over Britain, attracts almost no public interest ■ 
whatsoever. 

Apparently it lacks that peculiarly indefinable attribute, glamour I 
But bowls is one of the oldest of the country's outdoor pastimes and its 
history can be traced back to the thirteenth century. 

There Is a drawing of that period in the Royal Library at Windsor which' ■ . 
shows three player* aiming at a smalt cone (instead of the presenbday earthem..." 
ware ball or “ jack "), and tlie country's oldest bowling club—Southampton.'.. 
Town—was founded in 1199. . 

The growing popularity of the game at one time led to its being banneq by. , 
the king and parliament, both of whom felt that it might jeopardize the p'raq*.' 
tice of archery which was then so important in battle, . ' -' , 

Sututes forbidding it were enacted in the reign* of Edward 111 , Richai- 

and other monarch*. , 

The word “ bowl* " occurs for the first time in a statute of i;ii m . 
Henry VIII confirmed previous enactment* against unlawful game*. In-'tWi..; 
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ihti bowl* tuyeagreittf cliim 
to be called the ntdonal 
anrnmer game of Seotlaod 
iban hat gcdf. 

Thi* it a contention uu ' 
iilwly to be admitted, howi 
ever, by Seoltiih devoteet of ; 
ibe Royal and Ancient game 
wliicb, though certainly of f, 
notch origin, it undyingly ;; 
asMKiaieti with Scotland. 
Indeed, there it a famou*. 
tale of a ScoUman who oh^ 
uined a poit at profoilonal 
lo an American golfcluboo, J 
the airength of hit accent :| 
alone; he had not pnvlooilyV;^ 


played golf! Golf has this in common with bowls : f |?|| 

it. too, came under fire, from authorities having national . ^ ^fj#| 

defence at heart, on the grounds that it was leading to i | ^ 

the neglect of archery. ^ Wi 

Several ordinances were issued restricting its practice | 

in the fifteenth century and in i 49 ‘> I 

James IV, it was altogether forbidden, together with * 

" futeball... or uther sik unprofitabill sportis. " , 

As with Henry VIll and bowls, James IV was himself, 
foremost among those who disregarded the law. 

Since that time, golf has been popular with practice , 

ally all British sovereigns. It was William IV who, in 18,4, '^‘*1 :■ 

a patron of the St. Andrew. Club, decreed that its title^ should l^cp^, 

» The Royal and Ancient Golf Qub of St Andrews. Then., a. , 

St. Andrews was the most famous seat of the game a„d the, title. 
applied to'the club has since become synonymous with golf itselt .■ , 

In the same way as golf has become associated '^‘*^Scotland jen Aough ,. .■ 
actually of Dutch origin, so the game of polo-ongmally Pe . . 

identified with the British. was intro* ' 

Polo came to England via India in which latter ■ 

Heath between the loth. Hussars and *e 9th. 

used were hockey sticks and a bilUaid ball. .l, .„mmittee of the Hue 

In 1874, rules for the game were drawn up by the committee ot tne 



iportt luted in the preceding p»ragraph and arc now grappling, u men, 
tioned earlier in thi* chapter, with the growing challenge of imported 
sports. 

Football, by which is usually meant soccer as opposed to Rugby Football, 
is played throughout tlie British Isles. A game can be watched just araund 
the comer from almost anywhere on any Saturday afternoon from the 
end of August to the beginning of May. 

There are four main profeuional leagues in England, each league 
having twenty«two teams, and the best teams are kept in the First Division 
<or League) by a system of promotion and relegation at each season's end. 

In addition there is a Cup competition in which at! recognised football 
clubs, major and minor, professional and amateur, are entitled to take part. 
Naturally, it is seldom that teams outside the main profeuional leagues 
make much progreu after the big clubs, which are excused the preliminary 
rounds, come into the competition. 

The Final it usually played between two teams of the First Division and 
this match, held at Wembley Stadium in London, is reckoned as the game 
of the year, attracting far more popular aiientlon than the international 
matches or other represenutive games. 

In recent years a tremendous indiutry has been built up by firms issuing 
coupons on which the public is invited to forecast the results of matches. 
Millions of pounds are staked every season in the Pools (u they are called) 
even though the average min will wager only one or two ahillings a week on 
his forecasts. Dividends as high as forty or fifty thouund pounds are fre« 
quently paid out and, while one's chances of winning such an amount are 
about at remote oa one's chances of winning the Irish Sweepstake, it it the 
pet dream of the working man that one day he will win “ his fortune " in 
the Pools. 

The Rugby Football game, more popular in public ichooti and colleges 
than witli the general public, grew out of soccer in the early nineteenth 
century when a boy called William Webb Ellis, playing in a match at Rugby 
School, picked up the ball and ran toward the goal with it. 

Much discussion was tliereby aroused, but it was nearly twenty years after 
that incident tlut a separate game, in which the ball was carried rather than 
kicked, came into being. 

One of the first Rugby clubs to be formed was Blackheath (i86i) and it it 
interesting to read of how this club, in the year after Us formation, almost 




joined the Football tSoccer) Awociation but withdrew its application beqause; > 
on examining the rules, it was found that they forbade the hacking of an 
opponent's shins. 

At the present time there is a de&nite line drawn between professional and 
amateur Rugby players. 

The amateurs play fiftecnnuside under Union rules; professionals play 
thlrtcenta'Sidc under League rules. Furthermore, no player is allowed to 

play with a Union club if 
he has so much as appear^' 
in the same team with a 
professional. 

In cricket no such ban. 
exists, although the gaipe' ; . 
does have its little touches 
of snobbery. 

It is seldom, for example, 
that a professional is invited 
to captain a county team. 
And a famous represent* 
ative game is played every' 
year between teams known 
as T/k Gentlemen and TV 
Playen. These titles, which • 
irk most cricket enthusiasts,".. , 
suggest that the members ■ 
of one team are . not 
gentlemen and that th,ofc ; 
of the'other are not players, whereas the names are actually used as. synr . 

onynu for amateurs and professionals! j .. !*i, ...im-and: 

Cricket, a game played with tremendous keenness and yet with calm and 

dignity, is perhaps the most typicaUy English of all sports. 

»nn.h cnnliuy though Eft |.™ «« ■»« P'*)^ “ „ 

n.uE.wf IbunEtd^Htu^ 

in the middle of the eighteenth century. wears and was qon* 

This club beat every team opposing it for over thirty year, and W , W., 
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<!Ouetiet dating bach lo th« Dj. 

In-Saxon days, there aiw ®‘^eupaiion have been diacovere^ and, 

given as presents to Kino a!i!* i l German ncethoraes having beer 

«re known rohal !^**'! ^ ^ •!« 

Friday during the honeiahows ai 

famous Eftrtern honeT^w^Jl' to»day are all descended from thres 

eighteenth centuries. '**'* Brought over in the seventeenth anti 

They were the Byerly Turk .u 

duriag William of Onmee'. tlk by a aptain Byerly 

imported about lyoo- and rh. Darley Arabian, 

' «"d the Godolphin Barb, «,id to have been found 




drains. 

h.»», „,«.J -d. d. “ itoijj m™ " ««i »» J 

r c,«» 

with even a motlerate EnglUh ^ regular publication and the " 

By .760 the Racing Oleudar l«d been formed, 

adminiairativc autl.oruy of J country-and what wonderful ;. 

Race.cour*«* apranjl up m aii 

couraea many of them are l„ stature with tHe..^ 

Royal Aacot, inaugurated y ^ important 

infrequently an absentee. , most famous-,}:^ 

Second only to Ascot in renown la Epso . ^ ^ Downs'^^ 

honeirace. the Epsom Der y. ti run ann^ ^ London crowd fof; 

before a crowd of a milhon peop . of England, the Etiipi^ 

moat part, but U aim include, visitor. f«m all parts B , 

and tlic world. , Some of them never .a.'.'V: 

Not all of them come to see d e ^ sideshows and coco^f ;i)i| 

horse. But even those who spend the y J Derby -.Rfe^ 

.hies and fortune-tellers, which arc a » 

will catch a germ or two of the racing ^ foct, a Member of ParW^ffi^g 

Derby Day ia almost a „ for the occasion. - 

once moved die adjournment o e racing man and the 

ately. the Prime Minister at the time was not B 

was denied 1 tuL racing but two of them, the' 

There are five “ Classics in Englis § 
nea. and the Oaks, are ^en ^^La. at Newi^^k^A 

Clasaics-the Derby «“ Epsftt;- j ^ the " Triple 

Leger on Doncaster’s Town 

goes to that rare horse which ^„het in May, over a cou^ 

The “ Guineas " races are nin at most .testing f M- 

as the Rowley Mile and reput^ to M . ^ ope Wne, ^ 

Touriats who go to the uu- ■ 



for from the stands one can see the distant towers of beautiful Ely Cathedral 
in the Fens. 

But the most picturesque course-the most typically English course, if you 
will-is that which is called, with honest alliteration. Glorious Goodwood 

Goodwood, where racing is held in late July, lies north-west of Cheltenham! 
between the sea and the wooded ridges of down, some 700 feet above the 
Channel. The air-and usually the weather-are perfect. A cottage near 
the course for Goodwood Week is the English racegoer's ideal vacation. 

All the above has been on the subject of flat racing. Stecplechasing and 
point-to-point races, though known in England since the i8th. century, have 
never attained the popularity of flat racing except among the actual parti¬ 
cipants. 

The great steeplechase of the year, liowever, the Grand National, is a world- 
famous event—and with good reason. 

It is run in March, over a gruelling 4 i/t mile course at Aintree, Liverpool, 
and undoubtedly calls for the highest standards of horsemanship—so much 
so that it is considered no mean feat to/ms/j the race, let alone to win it! 

Both bookmakers and totalisators provide betting facilities at all English 
race-courses, The information is given solely as a matter of interest and 
should not be construed as an incitement* 
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